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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  RELIGION  OF  THE 
SAMARITANS. 

BY  JACOB,  SON  OF  AARON,  HIGH  PRIEST  OF  THE  SAMARITANS 
AT  SHECHEM.^ 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  author  of  the  following  history,  Jacob,  son  of  Aaron,  is  high 
priest  of  the  Samaritans  at  Nablus,  Palestine,  the  ancient  Shechem. 
He  is  now  seventy-three  years  of  age,  and  has  been  high  priest  for 
fifty-eight  years.  Although  the  custom  of  the  Samaritans  does  not 
permit  a  man  to  officiate  as  priest  until  he  is  thirty  years  of  age, 
Jacob  was  consecrated  at  fifteen,  as  he  was  the  eldest  nephew  of  the 
high  priest  who  died  at  that  time,  and  who  had  no  sons  of  his  own. 

I  learned  of  this  book  from  a  letter  written  me  by  the  high  priest 
himself,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  prepared  this  history  for  an 
eminent  English  scholar,  an  Oxford  professor,  who  died  before 
the  work  was  completed.  Upon  this  book,  the  high  priest  declares, 
he  spent  two  years  of  labor;  and  he  regretted  not  only  the  loss  of 
time,  and  the  money  which  he  needed,  but  also  the  opportunity 
to  make  known  to  Christians  the  doctrines  of  his  community.  He 
counts  it  a  misfortune  that  the  Samaritans  are  known  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians  only  through  their  mutual  enemies,  the  Jews.  His  own  feeling 
toward  the  Christian  world  is  a  very  kindly  one,  and  he  has  satis¬ 
faction  in  those  references  in  the  New  Testament  which  show  the 
sympathetic  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  the  Samaritans.  He  appre¬ 
ciates  the  interest  of  Christian  travelers  in  himself  and  his  people, 
and  wishes  to  give  them  what  he  believes  to  be  the  true  story  of  the 
Samaritan  division  from  the  Jews. 
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After  some  correspondence  and  delay  I  purchased  from  the  high 
priest  the  history  he  had  compiled.  It  is  in  Arabic,  with  Scripture 
passages  quoted  in  Samaritan  text  and  in  the  Hebrew  language 
It  is  neatly  written,  and  makes  a  manuscript  volume  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-six  pages.  Scripture  references  are  given  in  Samaritan 
Hebrew,  and  repeated  in  the  Arabic. 

The  Jews  date  the  origin  of  the  Samaritans  as  a  people  from  the 
importation  of  foreigners'  into  Northern  Syria  after  the  conquest 
by  Sargon  in  722  B.  C.,  and  the  rise  of  their  religion  from  the  time 
when  Manasseh,  a  young  priest  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  San- 
ballat,  the  Samaritan  governor,  refused  to  leave  his  wife  at  the 
command  of  Nehemiah  in  432  n.  c.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  noted  with 
interest  that  the  high  priest  rests  his  case  on  no  defense  of  Man¬ 
asseh,  however  oppressive  the  decree  of  Nehemiah  might  have  been 
made  to  appear.  According  to  his  argument,  which  is  the  historic 
argument  of  his  sect,  the  Samaritans  are  the  original  Hebrews,  de¬ 
scendants  of  Joseph,  except  their  priests,  who  are  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi.  According  to  their  tradition,  it  is  the  Jews  who  have  gone 
aside,  both  by  intermarriage  with  other  nations,  which  the  Samari¬ 
tans  still  shun,  and  also  by  secession  from  the  capital  and  sanctuary 
established  by  Joshua  and  steadfastly  maintained  by  the  faithful 
Samaritans  to  this  day,  and  by  departure  from  the  Torah,  which  the 
Jews  are  alleged  to  have  corrupted  and  added  to. 

The  most  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  present  document 
is  the  way  in  which  the  priest  thrusts  the  wedge  of  his  argument  into 
a  palpable  hiatus,  and  perhaps  more  than  one.  In  Old  Testament 
history.  When  Palestine  is  settled,  Shechem  is  the  capital  and  sanc¬ 
tuary.  Here  the  bones  of  Joseph  are  buried;  here  Joshua  assembles 
the  tribes;  here  later,  even  after  the  division,  kings  come  to  be 
crowned.  Then,  without  any  apparent  reason,  we  find  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  at  Shiloh,  and  a  temple  there,  and  a  priest  named  Ell, 
of  whose  antecedents  no  very  definite  account  is  given  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  the  genealogy  of  the 
Aaronic  priests  in  1  Chron.  vi.  3-15.  Later  the  Ark  is  moved  from 
this  locality,  and  located  in  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  David,  a 
calamity  and  consequent  delay  occurring  in  the  transfer.  There  is 
still  another  delay,  accounted  for  by  a  revelation  to  David  that  not 
he  but  his  son  must  build  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem.  Thus,  finally, 
the  transfer  from  Shechem  to  Jerusalem  is  made,  and  the  worship 
of  the  nation  is  established  in  w'hat  is  declared  by  Old  Testament 
writers  after  the  fact  to  have  been  the  place  of  the  original  divine 
intent;  but  which  is  unnamed  in  the  prophecies  of  the  establishment 
of  the  capital  and  sanctuary — unnamed,  because,  as  the  high  priest 
contends,  every  one  knew  that  Shechem  was  the  place. 
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Into  every  one  of  these  oi)en  doors  of  controversy  the  high  priest 
enters  and  brings  forth  what  the  reader  may  here  discover.  Eli, 
.  according  to  his  history,  was  a  usurper,  a  subordinate  priest  on  Gcr. 
izim,  who  took  advantage  of  the  immaturity  of  the  high  priest  to 
exalt  his  own  ambition.  He  is  declared  to  have  moved  his  temple 
to  Shiloh,  where  he  counterfeited  the  sacred  furniture,  and  claimed 
that  it  was  original.  It  was  the  time  of  anarchy  and  godlessness: 
few  of  the  people  knew  or  cared  what  Eli  did.  He  and  his  wicked 
sons  there  made  their  calling  and  election  sure.  And  the  true 
temple  diminished,  and  finally  by  divine  ix)wer  disappeared. 

It  certainly  is  unfortunate  for  the  argument  that  a  miracle  has  to 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  true 
Ark  from  Gerizlm;  the  argument  is  plausible  up  to  that  point.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why,  if  Eli  made  a  fictitious  Ark,  the  wrath 
of  God  should  not  rather  have  displayed  itself  in  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  true  one  than  in  its  disappearance,  which  mani¬ 
festly  aided  the  Imposture.  The  argument  is  more  cogent  when  it 
keeps  clear  of  the  supernatural. 

Samuel,  as  a  priest  of  the  same  illicit  sanctuary,  and  a  magician, 
carries  the  narrative  on  to  the  time  of  the  monarchy.  Pains  are 
taken  to  give  us  Samuel’s  descent  from  Korah,  “  whom  the  earth 
swallowed.”  This  is  almost  needless,  though  appropriate,  in  view 
of  the  alleged  subsequent  behavior  of  Samuel;  who,  more  than  any 
other  man  after  Eli,  is  held  resiwnsible  for  the  division  of  Israel, 
the  setting  up  of  false  shrines,  and  the  establishment  under  David  of 
a  modern  and  unauthorized  capital  in  the  city  now  called  Jerusalem. 

The  priests  of  Nob,  who  have  been  diflacult  to  identify,  here 
appear  as  Samaritan  priests,  who,  befriending  David  when  he  flees 
from  Saul,  are  heeded  by  him  later  when  but  for  their  warning 
David  would  have  built  a  temple  in  Jerusalem;  so  that  David  himself, 
bad  as  he  is  here  represented,  heeded  that  warning  and  that  of  the 
death  of  Uzziah,  and  stopped  short  of  the  sin  of  building  a  temple 
in  the  Jebusite  city.  That  act  of  impiety,  however,  was  finally  com¬ 
mitted  by  Solomon,  who  also  built  another  false  temple  for  his 
Egyptian  wife,  and  did  other  gross  and  abominable  acts. 

The  interest  in  this  narrative  grows  with  the  reflection  that  here 
is  a  contemporary  voice  of  antiquity,  calling  for  a  rehearing  of  a  case 
long  since  decided  by  the  court  of  the  world.  In  some  respects 
it  is  entirely  unique.  Most  of  the  messages  from  the  past  come  to 
us  in  fragments  exhumed  from  ruins ;  the  men  who  chiseled  the 
inscriptions  were  buried  beneath  them,  their  own  dust  mingling  with 
their  work.  But  this  isolated  and  almost  forgotten  little  sect,  in¬ 
stead  of  speaking  to  us  from  the  tomb,  shouts  faintly  from  the  top 
of  its  holy  mountain  its  unheeded  protest  against  the  judgment 
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of  the  world.  It  is  certainly  a  dramatic  picture  which  this  documeut 
brings  before  our  vision.  If  Hammurabi  could  rise  from  the  dead 
to  interpret  to  us  his  newly  discovered  code;  or  if  in  the  heart  of 
Mesoi)otamia  a  little  sect  could  be  discovered  with  extant  ceremonies 
and  a  living  literature  still  derived  from  the  cus.toms  and  based  oa 
the  laws  therein  contained,  and  the  present  head  of  the  commuuitv 
could  speak  to  us,  defending  the  code  of  Hammurabi  against  all 
modern  legislation,  it  would  be  hardly  more  dramatic. 

A  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the  fact  that  the  high  priest  will 
rejoice  in  the  publication  of  this  document.  He  cannot  read  it  in 
English,  but  will  know  that  his  book  has  been  faithfully  translated 
and  that  at  last  his  poor  and  diminutive  sect  has  spoken  to  the 
world  in  defense  of  its  right  to  worship  God  on  Mount  Gerizim. 
Some  copies  will  be  sent  him,  and  if  he  is  able  to  sell  them  for  a 
trifle  to  English-speaking  tourists  who  visit  Nflblus,  he  will  have 
succeeded  in  teliing  to  a  world  of  strange  speech  and  greatly 
altered  customs  the  meaning  of  his  sect,  which  seems  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  visitor  a  most  interesting  anacronism. 

The  translation  which  follows  is  of  the  flrst  chapter  of  the  book. 
Whether  the  nine  remaining  chapters,  most  of  which  are  much  more 
brief,  will  be  published  soon,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  A  syn¬ 
opsis  of  their  contents  is  given  in  this  chapter,  and  this  one  con¬ 
tains  an  outline  of  the  entire  history  of  the  Samaritans  and  of  the 
argument  on  which  they  base  their  belief.  Interesting  as  some  of 
the  remaining  chapters  are,  this  one  is,  for  practical  purposes,  a 
complete  work.  I  have  other  documents  in  my  possession,  and  more 
on  the  way,  which  may  prove  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  transla¬ 
tion. 

The  work  of  translation  has  been  performed  for  me  by  Mr.  Ab¬ 
dullah  Ben  Kori,  instructor  in  the  Texas  Christian  University  of 
Waco,  Texas,  who  possesses  intimate  acquaintance  with  modern 
Arabic.  My  thanks  are  due  to  him,  and  to  Professor  Herbert  L 
Willet,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  has  assisted  in 
some  of  the  renderings. 

I  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Gaskom  W^right,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Hospital  at  NAblus,  who  has  greatly  assisted  me  in  my 
dealings  with  the  high  priest.  The  priest  writes  his  letters  in 
Arabic,  and  takes  them  to  the  mission,  where  they  are  translated, 
and  both  original  and  translation  are  forwarded.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  have  this  history  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  and  to  present  copies 
to  the  high  priest  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  English-speaking 
tourists.  To  such  I  gladly  commend  the  work  which  Dr.  Wright 
is  doing.  I  also  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Warren,  of 
Three  Oaks,  Mich.,  whose  interest  in  the  Samaritans  has  been  of 
assistance  to  me. — ^William  E.  Babton. 
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DEDICATION. 

In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God.  Praise  be  to 
him ;  for  he  has  appropriated  for  himself  rulership  and  eternity, 
and  has  clothed  the  mind  of  his  good  worshipers  with  a  true 
light,  and  from  the  seas  of  the  abundance  of  his  wisdom  has 
caused  them  to  drink  until  they  obtained  the  highest  estate  in 
righteousness;  and  has  caused  each  one  of  them  to  ascend  to 
the  highest  degree,  thereby  attaining  paradise,  the  resurrection, 
and  the  meeting-day ;  also  he  has  confirmed  their  hearts  in  their 
truthfulness,  being  fully  enlightened  by  his  shining  light,  and 
has  poured  upon  them  the  treasure  of  his  wisdom  in  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  free  manner.  Happy  are  they  because  of  what  he  has 
caused  them  to  drink,  and  because  of  those  who  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  to  them  from  the  sea  of  multitudes,  but  who  are  scattered 
in  this  world.  May  God  make  them  faithful,  and  also  them 
among  those  who  have  imitated  them,  and  among  those  who 
have  taken  hold  of  and  have  become  devoted  to  the  righteous 
Light  of  their  hearts ;  and  that  is  not  impossible  to  God.  I 
praise  him  with  the  praise  of  a  servant  who  is  sunk  in  sin,  hop¬ 
ing  from  the  kindness  of  his  Personality  pardon  and  forgive¬ 
ness,  hoping  the  entrance  of  the  garden,  for  the  sake  and 
through  the  prayers  of  our  lord  and  our  prophet  Moses,  the 
brother  of  Aaron,  upon  whom  be  the  best  commendation  of  the 
most  perfect  salutation. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It  was  during  the  year  1213  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  [i.  e. 
of  the  Hegira,  or  1885  a.d.],  which  corresponds  to  the  year  3532 
of  the  entrance  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  there  came  to  our 
country  one  of  the  scholars  of  the  school  of  Oxford  in  the  land 
of  England,  and  remained  in  the  outskirts  of  our  city  Nablus  for 
a  period  of  three  days.  He  presented  himself  to  me,  and  asked 
of  me  that  I  write  him  the  ceremonies  of  our  religion,  and  the 
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order  of  our  prayers  at  every  feast,  and  at  the  beginning  of  every 
month,  and  on  the  days  of  the  Sabbath,  as  well  as  on  every  day ; 
and  also  concerning  our  religious  duties  and  customs,  and  about 
the  funerals  of  our  dead  ones,  and  about  the  celebration  of  our 
marriages,  and  the  rest  of  our  customs.  Also  he  desired  to 
know  what  we  do  in  the  Feast  of  our  Passover  in  the  mountain 
of  Gerizim.  I  assented  to  his  demand,  and  began  composing 
this  pleasant  book,  and  the  said  book  follows. 

This  servant  says  that  there  came  to  him  several  questions 
from  the  highest  scholars  of  Europe  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  Israelite-Samaritan  religion,  and  concerning  the  orders  of 
their  prayers  in  the  regular  days,  and  the  orders  of  their  pray¬ 
ers  in  the  festival  days,  and  when  the  separation  from  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people  took  place,  and  many  other  questions.  I  felt  it  a  duty 
to  gather  and  compose  and  write  up  this  book,  and  I  divided  it 
in  ten  chapters. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WORK. 

The  first  chapter  concerns  the  Samaritan  people,  and  from 
which  tribe  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  it  is,  and  concerning  the 
causes  of  their  separation  from  the  Jewish  people,  and  in  what 
time  such  a  separation  took  place,  and  concerning  the  causes  of 
their  being  surnamed  with  the  name  of  Samaria,  and  how  great 
was  their  number  when  they  separated  and  set  themselves  apart, 
and  concerning  their  present  number. 

The  second  chapter  concerns  the  belief  of  the  Samaritan  peo¬ 
ple  as  to  the  direction  in  prayer,  which  is  towards  the  mountain 
of  Gerizim,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  blessed  Torah.  It 
also  contains  the  proof  that  this  mountain  is  the  selected  place  of 
the  house  of  God,  and  that  upon  it  the  shekinah  was  placed  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  our  lord  Joshua  (upon  whom  be  peace  and  the 
gift  of  divine  favor),  and  that  it  is  the  true  place  of  worship. 
It  contains  also  a  reply  to  the  Jews  who  have  denied  it,  and  a 
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refutation  of  their  argument  by  the  written  directions  concern¬ 
ing  it,  inasmuch  as  they  exchange  another  place  in  lieu  of  it. 

The  third  chapter  concerns  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
among  the  Samaritan  people. 

The  fourth  chapter  concerns  the  circumcision  and  the  di¬ 
rections  for  it  among  the  Samaritan  people.  It  concerns  also 
the  differences  which  exist  between  them  and  the  Jews  regard¬ 
ing  this  statute,  according  as  the  Samaritan  p>eople  do  to-day, 
and  have  done  from  ancient  times. 

The  fifth  chapter  concerns  the  reckoning  of  time  among  the 
Samaritans,  and  how  they  find  it  out,  and  their  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  it.  Also  it  relates  to  the  mention  of  their  feasts,  and 
how  religious  they  become  in  them ;  and  the  mentioning  of 
offerings  of  the  Passover,  and  its  obligatory  character  and  its 
observance ;  and  also  their  fasts  and  their  visitations  and  morti¬ 
fications,  and  the  differences  regarding  these  matters  which 
exist  between  them  and  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  reply  to  the 
aforesaid  tribe  concerning  its  variations. 

The  sixth  chapter  concerns  the  defilements  and  their  various 
forms,  the  method  of  purification  as  it  is  accepted  by  the  Sa¬ 
maritans,  and  has  been  their  practice  from  ancient  times  until 
to-day. 

The  seventh  chapter  mentions  what  the  Samaritan  people  be¬ 
lieve  concerning  the  directions  of  what  should  be  slaughtered 
for  food  and  sacrifices  and  its  conditions,  and  what  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  them  from  the  various  kinds  of  fowl,  and  what  is  not 
permissible  for  them  to  eat  from  the  two  kinds  [fowl  and 
beasts] ;  and  what  they  are  required  to  set  apart  from  every  sac¬ 
rifice,  because  it  is  not  permissible  to  eat  it  on  account  of  its 
holiness.  It  tells  their  custom  also  concerning  the  prohibition 
about  castrated  animals,  and  concerning  the  prohibition  of 
slaughtering  pregnant  animals ;  and  concerning  the  prohibition 
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of  blood ;  and  the  mentioning  of  the  differences  which  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  Samaritan  people  and  the  Jews  in  these  matters,  and 
the  method  they  follow  in  these  regards,  and  what  they  practice 
at  the  present  time. 

The  eighth  chapter  concerns  the  mention  of  the  law  of  mar¬ 
riage  as  it  is  observed  by  this  people,  and  who  of  the  women  is 
allowed  to  be  married,  and  who  is  not,  and  what  is  essential  in 
the  observance  of  the  law  of  marriage,  and  concerning  who 
should  be  divorced,  and  the  method  they  follow  in  these  matters, 
even  in  these  days. 

The  ninth  chapter  affirms  the  unaltered  character  of  the  Torah 
among  the  Samaritan  people,  and  that  the  blessed  Torah  which 
is  in  their  hands  has  never  suffered  any  alteration,  and  that  it 
is  unchanging  in  its  requirements,  and  has  never  been  altered 
throughout  the  ages. 

The  tenth  chapter  concerns  the  dead  among  the  Samaritan 
people  and  the  necessary  things  accompanying  it,  and  concern¬ 
ing  their  belief  in  the  meeting-day,  and  concerning  the  condition 
of  man  from  the  time  of  his  departure  from  this  earth  until  God 
shall  bring  him  back  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  concerning 
the  veracity  of  their  belief  as  to  the  days  when  questions  shall  be 
asked  and  accounts  shall  be  rendered,  and  when  rewards  shall 
be  given  and  punishments  administered  as  it  is  affirmed  by  the 
plain  statements  of  the  law  and  traditions,  according  as  it  is 
accepted  to-day,  and  God  knows  best. 

First  Chapter: — Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Samari¬ 
tan  PEOPLE  AND  FROM  WHAT  TRIBE  OF  THE  TRIBES  OF  ISRAEL 
THEY  ARE,  AND  CONCERNING  THE  CAUSES  OF  THEIR  SEPARA¬ 
TION  FROM  THE  Jewish  people,  and  when  they  sepa¬ 
rated  AND  TURNED  ASIDE  FROM  THEM,  AND  CONCERNING  THE 
CAUSES  WHICH  LED  TO  THEIR  SURNAMES  WITH  THE  WORD 

“  Samaria,"  and  concerning  their  number  at  present. 
What  this  Book  will  Undertake  to  Prove. — What  is  an  af- 
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firmed  fact  among  the  aforesaid  Samaritan  people  is  that  they 
are  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  that  they  are  those  who  have 
remained  faithful  to  the  Law  of  our  lord  Moses  (upon  whom  be 
peace),  and  they  are  those  who  still  cling  to  the  five  books,  which 
have  descended  through  him,  and  are  called  the  Torah,  without 
alteration  and  without  accepting  the  addition  to  and  the  sub¬ 
traction  from  it,  and  that  the  Torah  which  is  in  their  hands  is 
the  true  original  and  faultless  Torah  in  all  its  sentences,  pro¬ 
nunciations,  and  its  style.  In  favor  of  this  they  can  adduce  a 
strong  argument,  which  shall  be  stated  later  on.  They  have  also 
a  strong  reply  to  the  Jewish  people  as  to  their  claim  that  the 
Samaritans  are  not  of  Israel,  of  which  an  account  shall  be  g^ven 
in  this  chapter. 

The  Samaritans  the  True  Israelites. — The  origin  of  this  peo¬ 
ple  is  of  the  tribe  of  our  lord  Joseph  (upon  whom  be  peace), 
who  are  the  descendants  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  Their 
priests  are  of  the  house  of  Levi,  the  descendants  of  Aaron  (upon 
whom  be  peace).  Once  there  followed  this  people  some  of  the 
other  tribes,  though  now  there  is  none  among  them  who  is  not 
from  the  tribe  of  our  lord  Joseph  (upon  whom  be  peace),  ex¬ 
cepting  the  family  of  the  priesthood,  which  is  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  as  we  have  already  stated. 

Gcricim  the  Original  Holy  Plaee. — Now  the  causes  of  their 
separation  from  the  remnant  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  the 
causes  of  their  attachment  to  the  faith  which  they  now  have  and 
which  differs  in  many  points  from  the  faith  of  the  Jews  are 
many.  The  principal  cause  happened  during  the  life  of  Eli,  the 
priest,  who  lived  in  the  year  280  of  the  entrance  of  the  children 
of  Israel  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  For  when  the  children  of 
Israel  (according  to  the  chronicles  with  the  Samaritan  people) 
entered  the  holy  land,  their  high  priest  was  the  wise  Eleazar  the 
son  of  Aaron  (upon  whom  be  peace).  His  place  of  dwell- 
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ing  was  in  G^rizim,  where  he  served  in  the  tabernacle,  which  was 
built  in  the  wilderness,  according  to  the  commandments  of  the 
Truth  (may  He  be  extolled),  and  according  to  the  plan  of 
our  lord  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace),  as  it  was  given  him 
from  Him  (may  He  be  extolled).  Those  who  made  its  vessels 
were  the  wise  men  Bezaleel  and  Eliab,  and  other  skilled  men 
who  joined  in  with  them,  as  it  is  narrated  in  the  Holy  Torah. 

This  tabernacle  our  lord  Joshua  (who  is  the  first  among  the 
the  blessed)  built  upon  the  mountain  of  Gerizim,  according  to 
the  divine  commandment  which  was  given  to  our  lord  Moses 
(upon  whom  be  peace).  The  tabernacle  was  built  upon  this 
mountain  six  years  after  the  entrance  of  the  children  of  Israel 
into  the  Holy  Land.  It  remained  in  this  mountain  throughout 
the  life  of  our  lord  Eleazar,  during  the  life  of  our  lord  Phine- 
has,  his  son,  and  during  the  life  of  our  lord  Abishua,  his  son, 
and  during  the  life  of  his  son,  our  lord  Shesha,  and  during  the 
life  of  his  son,  our  lord  Bacha. 

The  Succession  of  the  Priesthood. — And  after  Bacha,  the 
high  priest,  there  came  our  lord  Aza  (upon  them  be  peace),  and 
when  the  aforesaid  Aza  became  the  high  priest,  the  number  of 
his  years  was  twenty-three,  and  during  his  leadership  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  taxes  and  the  director  of  the  sacrifices  upon  the 
stone  altar  (  which  was  outside  of  the  tabernacle,  according  as 
it  was  comimanded  to  be  built  in  this  mountain,  and  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  brazen  altar,  which  was  within  the  temple) 
was  Eli,  of  whom  mention  has  been  already  made.  He  was  of 
the  family  of  Aaron,  that  is  of  the  sons  of  our  lord  Ithamar,  a 
brother  of  our  lord  Eleazar  (upon  whom  be  peace),  and  was 
well  advanced  in  years,  for  his  age  at  that  time  was  sixty  years. 

And  at  that  time  the  high-priesthood  was  to  fall  upon  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  family  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son 
of  Aaron  (upon  them  be  peace),  as  it  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
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book  of  Numbers,  the  twenty-fifth  chapter,  the  eleventh  verse, 
where  it  is  stated  “  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Aaron  the  priest,  has  turned  away  my  wrath  from  the  children 
of  Israel  through  his  zeal,  which  is  like  unto  my  zeal,  against 
their  sins ;  therefore,  I  did  not  destroy  them  to  their  last  by  mine 
anger,  and  for  this  I  have  said  to  him,  ‘  Behold,  I  have  given 
him  a  covenant  of  peace ;  and  it  shall  be  a  covenant  of  priesthood 
to  him,  and  to  his  descendants  after  him,  until  the  last  from  his 
loins,  an  eternal  testament  of  priesthood.’  Finis”  (and  this  quo¬ 
tation  is  translated  from  the  Hebrew).  Therefore,  the  high- 
priesthood  became  settled  upon  the  house  of  our  lord  Phinehas 
(upon  whom  be  peace).  And  thus,  when  the  high  priest  Bacha 
died,  his  son  Aza  became  his  successor.  Thus  the  aforesaid  Eli 
became  the  one  who  offered  burnt  offerings  upon  the  stone  altar, 
and  under  his  supervision  were  the  revenues  and  tithes,  and  he 
was  second  in  authority  over  the  house  of  Levi ;  but  the  high 
priest  Aza  was  over  him,  and,  as  it  has  been  already  stated,  the 
high  priest  was  younger  in  years  than  he.  Eli  became  rich 
through  the  surplus  of  the  revenues,  which  were  under  his  su¬ 
pervision  ;  and  therefore,  he  was  inclined  to  take  away  the  high- 
priesthood  from  the  high  priest  Aza,  that  he  might  be  greater 
than  he,  on  account  of  his  greater  age  and  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  high  priest  Aza  was  younger  than  he. 

The  Advent  of  Sorcery  into  Israeli. — It  happened  that,  nine 
years  before  Aza  became  high  priest,  the  king- judge  of  Israel, 
Antael,  passed  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  fame  of  this  king 
grew,  and  became  very  well  known  as  to  courage  and  rulership. 
Therefore,  the  captainship  of  the  armies  fell  upon  Samson.  He 
was  a  heroic  man  and  of  great  strength.  He  became  engaged 
in  many  wars  and  quarrels,  and  greatly  afflicted  the  nations 
round  about,  and  destroyed  many  nations  in  those  times.  For 
these  reasons  the  conditions  of  the  children  of  Israel  were 
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changed,  and  their  purposes  became  different  and  their  plans 
became  rotten,  with  the  change  of  heart  of  the  aforesaid  Eli. 

And  there  appeared  among  the  children  of  Israel  certain 
groups  of  men  who  were  inclined  to  follow  the  licentious  things, 
and  who  fraternized  with  the  Gentiles  and  intermarried  with 
them.  And  those  who  paid  attention  to  religion  were  very  few, 
some  of  them  separated  themlselves,  and  followed  other  gods  of 
the  gods  of  strangers,  and  worshiped  them,  and  were  led  astray. 
Great  negligence  as  to  the  conversion  of  these  apostates  was  evi¬ 
dent.  Every  one  of  them  was  busied  with  his  worldly  affairs ; 
and  when  God  knew  their  evil  purposes,  and  the  change  in  their 
conditions,  he  incited  against  them  their  enemies.  Therefore, 
these  enemies  planned  to  take  vengeance  against  them.  And 
they  read  in  the  books  of  Balaam  that  those  peoples  could 
neither  be  corrupted  nor  destroyed  except  through  their  faith 
in  sorcery  and  their  following  it;  and  that,  just  as  they  had  be¬ 
come  defiled  by  their  sorcery  and  had  denied  their  law,  then  their 
rottenness  would  become  apparent  through  it,  and  their  destruc¬ 
tion  would  be  possible.  Therefore,  they  began  to  discover  all 
matters  belonging  to  sorcery,  and  they  sent  a  party  of  those  who 
had  knowledge  of  that  art,  and  sped  them  to  the  land  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  They  arrived  and  entered,  and  went  in  and 
out  among  them,  and  there  was  none  who  could  hold  back  the 
crowds  from  them;  and  corruption  became  prevalent  even 
among  the  priests.  And  to  some  of  those  who  were  prodi^l, 
and  who  were  wise  i!i  the  ways  of  the  world,  the  sorcerers  dis¬ 
closed  the  art  of  sorcery.  They  entered  into  it  heartily  and 
learned  its  methods,  and  their  number  was  increased  until  it  be¬ 
came  a  hundred  men,  and  they  abandoned  the  right  way  of  pray¬ 
ing  toward  the  noble  mountain,  that  is  the  mountain  of  Gerizim, 
and  they  worshiped  there  the  foreign  gods,  and  offered  sacri¬ 
fices  to  the  idols,  and  corruption  rooted  itself  deeply,  and  the 
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Philistines  were  victorious  against  the  hero  Samson,  and  then 
what  was  contained  in  the  souls  appeared. 

The  Apostasy  of  Eli. — In  that  time  a  quarrel  took  place  be¬ 
tween  Eli,  the  son  of  Sephna,  of  whom  mention  was  made,  and 
our  lord  Aza,  the  son  of  Bacha.  Eli  wished  to  be  promoted  over 
Aza.  He,  therefore,  began  to  gather  in  his  friends,  and  to  tell 
them  in  a  boastful  manner  that  it  was  not  decent  for  him  to 
serve  a  child.  Said  he,  “  I  cannot  suffer  it  upon  myself,  and 
I  pray  you  to  refuse  to  submit  yourself  to  him  ” ;  and  he  began 
to  bribe,  and  to  induce  them,  until  he  had  a  large  party  with 
him. 

They  told  him,  “  We  are  yours,  at  your  service,  and  ready  to 
do  your  orders.  Command  us  whatever  you  desire,  for  we  will 
not  disobey  your  word.” 

Therefore,  he  caused  them  to  swear  that  they  would  be  his  fol¬ 
lowers  in  all  his  actions;  and  they  made  with  him  a  covenant 
to  that  effect.  And  they  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  accom¬ 
plish  his  purpose  through  witchcraft,  because  he  had  learned  it 
from  the  foreigners  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  His 
thoughts  were  occupied  all  the  time  with  his  ambition,  but  never¬ 
theless  he  continued  to  offer  sacrifices  upon  the  stone  altar. 

One  day  he  offered  a  meal  offering  upon  the  altar  with¬ 
out  salt,  through  forgetfulness,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  his 
thoughts  were  continually  occupied  with  something  else.  Aza, 
the  high  priest,  knew  and  understood  all  that.  Therefore,  he 
rebuked  him,  and  that  made  Eli  angry.  Immediately  his  fol¬ 
lowers  apostatized,  and  all  those  who  were  inclined  likewise, 
and  there  remained  of  them  among  the  children  of  Israel  only 
those  who  dwelt  near  by  the  mountain  of  Gerizim,  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  cities  like  Nablus  and  like  Palestine  and  the  regions 
of  Jabesh.  Some  of  them  followed  Aza,  the  son  of  Bacha,  and 
some  of  them  followed  Eli,  the  son  of  Sephna.  Of  them  the 
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tribe  of  Joseph  stood  with  the  high  priest  Aza,  and  some  of  Ju¬ 
dah  and  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  stood  for  Eli,  the  son  of 
Sephna. 

Therefore,  Eli  went  to  their  dwelling-places  and  lived  in  Shi¬ 
loh,  but  the  high  priest  Aza  remained  ini  Har  Gerizim ;  and  that 
is  how  it  canne  about.  But  the  majority  of  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  who  were  scattered  in  the  different  places  did  not  know  of 
this  event,  because  they  were  too  much  occupied  in  their  worldly 
affairs.  Some  of  them  were  even  devoted  to  idol  worship,  and 
others  were  in  slavery  to  the  Philistines  and  the  Canaanites. 

When  Eli  arrived  at  Shiloh,  he  dw'elt  in  and  fortified  it,  and 
for  these  many  reasons  the  children  of  Israel  became  disunited. 
Eli  used  to  send  any  one  whom  he  knew  of  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  to  tell  them  that  he  desired  them  to  come  to  witness  the 
miracles  and  signs  in  Shiloh.  Moreover,  Eli  had  taken  with  him 
many  copies  of  the  writings  of  our  lord  Ithamar  of  the  holy  law, 
and  among  them  he  had  a  roll.  He  made  for  it  a  chest,  or  an 
ark,  similar  to  the  chest  in  the  tabernacle,  and  he  overlaid  it 
with  gold,  and  made  for  it  a  lid,  with  cherubim,  according  as  it 
was  in  the  tabernacle.  He  claimed  that  it  was  the  ark  of  the 
testimonies,  and  that  he  got  hold  of  it  by  divine  means.  There 
gathered  about  him  a  large  crowd  in  Shiloh,  and  he  built  small 
places  of  worship,  and  he  fashioned  in  Shiloh  everything  like 
the  noble  tabernacle,  and  he  built  upon  it  an  altar  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  which  is  in  the  holy  tabernacle,  and  the  people  who  followed 
him  offered  sacrifices.  He  did  not  change  any  of  the  Torah, 
which  is  the  five  books  of  Moses,  but  he  claimed  for  the  worship 
of  God  a  different  place  instead  of  the  true  one,  saying  that 
this  was  by  the  command  of  God,  according  to  his  pretension, 
and  therefore  (as  he  claimed)  he  removed  the  ark  of  testi¬ 
monies  from  the  mountain  of  Gerizim,  and  built  for  it  a  taber¬ 
nacle  in  Shiloh. 
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The  Disappearance  of  the  Tabernacle. — Now,  because  the 
children  of  Israel  rebelled  against  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  because  they  have  become  disunited,  the  Lord  (may  he  be 
extolled)  hid  the  holy  tabernacle  from  their  sight,  and  the 
storv  of  its  disapf>earance  will  be  narrated  later  on. 

When  Eli  learned  of  the  disappearance  of  the  aforesaid  tab¬ 
ernacle,  his  influence  became  great,  and  he  affirmed  that  the 
tabernacle  which  he  had  built  was  the  ancient  tabernacle;  and 
a  majority  of  the  children  of  Israel  began  to  follow  him,  and  to 
go  to  his  tabernacle,  with  the  exception  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph, 
and  all  those  who  had  remained  in  the  service  of  the  high  priest 
Aza,  and  the  tribe  of  Levi.  And  since  those  days,  and  during 
these  present  times,  the  aforesaid  tribe  has  differed  from  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  remaining  true  to  the  mountain  of  Gerizim  and 
true  to  the  house  of  Aza,  and  they  and  all  their  friends  remained 
dwelling  in  the  mountain  of  Gerizim,  continuing  to  be  favorable 
to  Aza,  and  refusing  to  follow  Eli.  Enmity  arose  betw^een  the 
followers  of  Eli  and  the  followers  of  Aza,  and  it  became  so 
great  that  even  religion  differed  among  them,  mention  of  which 
will  be  made  later  on. 

Eli  and  his  Sons. — Now  let  us  return  to  the  mention  of  Eli 
and  his  family.  Eli  had  two  sons,  one  of  them  was  called 
Hophni  and  the  other  was  called  Phinehas.  Seeing  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  their  father,  they  followed  him.  They  were  sons  of  Be¬ 
lial.  They  used  to  gather  the  women  beautiful  to  look 
upon,  and  did  shameful  things  with  them,  and  used  also 
to  feed  them  of  the  holy  offerings  of  their  tabernacle.  They 
had  no  fear  of  God,  and  knew  not  the  duties  of  priesthood 
toward  the  people.  And  when  a  man  of  their  people  came  to  the 
tabernacle  to  offer  sacrifices,  those  children  used  to  go  and  take 
the  meat  before  the  dedicated  portion  was  taken  from  it,  and 
used  to  feed  from  it  any  one  at  will,  and  no  one  prevented  them. 
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Their  actions  were  therefore  displeasing  to  God,  and  their  sins 
were  exceedingly  great.  In  spite  of  that  their  father  never  tried 
to  turn  them  away.  The  highest  and  most  respectable  persons 
of  the  Samaritan  nation  who  were  then  in  those  regions  wit¬ 
nessed  all  those  actions,  and  they  have  in  their  histories  a  longer 
narrative  in  which  the  history  of  these  two  children  and  that 
of  their  father  Eli  is  mentioned. 

During  the  life  of  their  father  the  children  of  Israel  were  di¬ 
vided  into  three  sections.  One  division  followed  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  Gentiles  and  worshiped  their  gods,  another  di¬ 
vision  followed  amusements  and  sports,  and  another  di¬ 
vision  remained  with  Eli ;  but  one  division  followed  the  great 
high  priest  Aza.  They  continued  to  visit  the  sacred  mountain. 
Therefore  their  conditions  were  changed,  and  there  came  about 
the  vengeance  of  God  which  befell  them.  Their  eyes  became 
blinded,  the  angels  of  God  left  themi;  inspiration  was  taken  away 
from  their  leaders,  and  the  holy  light  which  used  to  appear 
within  the  holy  tabernacle  disappeared ;  and  the  divine  fire  which 
never  was  missed  whenever  sacrifice  was  offered  went  away. 
And  upon  them  was  fulfilled  the  threatening  which  is  recorded 
in  the  Torah,  according  to  the  saying  in  the  book  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  chapter  thirty-one,  verse  eighteen :  “  I  shall  surely 

cause  to  hide  my  presence  from  them  on  that  day  on  account  of 
the  wickedness  which  they  have  done,  because  they  erred  in  fol¬ 
lowing  strange  gods.” 

Details  of  the  Hiding  of  the  Tabernacle. — Now  when  this 
took  place,  their  number  amounted  to  over  seventy  thousand 
persons.  They  stayed  by  the  high  priest  Aza  and  defended  him ; 
and  there  is  an  account  of  this  also  in  the  history  of  the  Samar- 
tan  people.  And  when  this  separation  took  place  and  corrup¬ 
tion  prevailed,  the  anger  of  God  was  great,  and  he  caused  the 
holy  tabernacle  to  disappear  which  was  upon  Mount  Geri- 
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zim,  because  it  was  of  no  value.  And  the  history  of  its  disap¬ 
pearance  is  as  follows : 

The  high  priest  Aza  used  to  go  into  the  temple,  and  once, 
while  he  was  going  according  to  his  custom,  he  saw  nothing  of 
the  former  signs  of  God’s  pleasure,  and  behold  there  was  black 
darkness  in  the  house.  He  was  frightened.  This  took  place 
on  Monday  morning  of  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  go  into  the  temple  during  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday;  but  on  Thursday  he  beheld  that  the  darkness  had 
been  greatly  increased  and  extended,  and  had  covered  the  walls 
of  the  place.  He  found  out  also  that  whenever  he  went  into  the 
inner  part  that  portion  disappeared.  And  when  he  went  from 
the  temple  he  saw  there  was  a  cave  near  by  the  place,  on  the  site 
of  the  temple,  and  that  cave  was  open,  and  he  had  never  seen  it 
before  that  day,  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  servants  of  the  tem¬ 
ple.  God  revealed  to  Aza  the  high  priest  that  he  should  place 
the  precious  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  inside  of  that  cave,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  evident  that  the  Lord  (may  He  be  extolled)  did  not 
create  such  a  cave  in  that  place  except  for  that  purpose.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  cave  was  quite  an  assurance  to  him,  and  he  saw 
that  it  would  be  right  to  place  the  tabernacle  in  that  cave.  First, 
on  account  of  fear  of  their  enemies,  lest  they  should  come  up,  and 
take  it  violently  from  them,  and  pollute  its  holiness.  Secondly, 
through  the  signs  which  indicated  to  them  that  that  was  the  will 
of  God,  and  as  such  it  ought  to  be  obeyed.  Thirdly,  because 
there  was  abomination  in  the  observance  of  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle.  The  high  priest  Aza  therefore  beg^n  to  gather  the 
holy  garments,  and  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  to  place 
them  in  that  cave.  They  carried  into  the  cave  the  ark  of  testi¬ 
monies  ;  and  when  they  had  brought  into  it  all  the  vessels  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  as  scx)n  as  they  left  it,  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
closed  immediately  by  the  power  of  God.  When  the  high  priest 
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Aza  and  those  who  were  with  him  witnessed  such  a  display,  im¬ 
mediately  the  high  priest  began  to  write  upon  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  what  took  place.  When  in  the  morning  of  the  following 
day,  according  to  his  custom,  he  came  to  pray,  and  he  directed 
himself  toward  the  place  where  the  cave  was,  he  did  not  find  it, 
nor  even  one  trace  of  the  writings  which  he  had  carved,  and  the 
word  of  God  was  fulfilled,  inasmuch  as  the  temple  had  been 
hidden. 

Repentance  immediately  took  possession  of  him,  and  he  be¬ 
gan  to  bewail  the  evil  of  his  times,  and  what  had  befallen  him, 
and  what  had  befallen  the  family  of  his  father,  and  what  had  be¬ 
fallen  the  children  of  Israel  in  those  days.  The  Levites,  who 
were  then  his  followers,  together  with  the  leaders  in  Israel, 
gathered  unto  him  when  that  event  took  place,  and  he  made  them 
acquainted  with  what  had  happened  in  detail,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  children  of  Israel  knew  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  law,  and  the  belittling 
of  the  holy  tabernacle,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  God  had  disap¬ 
peared  from  among  them,  they  rent  their  garments,  and  they 
cried  aloud,  and  they  began  to  bewail  the  evil  of  their  doings; 
but  I  shall  set  aside  the  narration  of  this  event  in  their  history', 
because  it  fills  the  heart  with  sadness.  That  much  is  for  those 
who  have  kept  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  high  priest  Aza  in 
righteousness.  And  that  took  place  in  the  year  3055  of  the 
creation  of  the  world. 

The  Temple  at  Shiloh. — Let  us  now  return  to  the  mention  of 
what  Eli  the  priest  did  after  he  had  gone  to  Shiloh  in  the  days 
when  God  was  pleased.  There  he  made  for  himself  a  shekinah, 
as  we  have  stated,  and  he  made  it  after  the  fashion  of  the  holy 
tabernacle  and  that  was  done  through  his  directions  and  through 
the  direction  of  a  man  called  Abalachoh.  They  prospered  in 
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their  plans,  for  large  numbers  of  the  children  of  Israel  followed 
them.  But  some  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  were  living  in 
the  regions  round  did  not  know  of  this  event,  and  whenever  they 
came  to  offer  tithes  and  sacrifices,  the  friends  of  Eli  the  priest 
used  to  meet  themi  in  the  streets,  and  used  to  take  them  to 
Shiloh  to  the  tabernacle.  And  they  used  to  mislead  them,  and 
to  explain  to  them  that  this  was  the  original  tabernacle ;  and 
they  used  to  convince  them,  because  of  their  ignorance  of  facts, 
and  because  they  were  brought  up  among  the  Gentiles.  And 
the  disappearance  of  the  holy  tabernacle  which  was  in  the  holy 
mountain  helped  them  a  great  deal.  Praise  be  to  God  who 
does  what  he  wishes. 

Samuel  the  Sorcerer. — Immediately  after  that  event  took 
place,  there  came  to  Shiloh  a  man  from  Sophin  of  the  children 
of  Levi  by  the  name  Elkanah,  from  the  family  of  Pahat,  of  the 
children  of  Abisoph,  the  son  of  Korah,  the  son  of  lashar,  who 
rebelled  against  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace),  and  coveted 
from  him  the  great  high-priesthood  to  take  the  place  of  our 
lord  Aaron  (upon  whom  be  peace),  and  whom,  that  is  Korah, 
the  earth  swallowed.  This  man  Elkanah  was  of  his  seed, 
and  he  was  the  father  of  Ishmael,  whom  the  Jews  called  Sam¬ 
uel.  His  father  brought  him  to  Eli  to  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
ancestors  of  Samuel  the  son  of  Elkanah,  the  son  of  Nor,  the 
son  of  Azariah,  the  son  of  Haphnia,  the  son  of  Tahat,  the  son 
of  Abiso,  the  son  of  Korah,  who  has  been  mentioned  before. 
There  is  a  clearer  narrative  concerning  them  given  in  the  book 
of  history,  but  we  mention  it  briefly. 

When  the  aforesaid  Samuel  grew  and  became  a  man,  Eli 
took  him  and  taught  him  whatever  he  knew,  and  brought  him  up 
according  to  his  plan.  And  he  followed  Eli  in  his  ways ;  because 
his  children  knew  what  their  father  knew,  for  the  ways  which 
he  trod  were  very  clear  to  them,  and  their  rebellious  conduct  be- 
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came  known  among  the  people.  And  some  of  his  people  left  him 
on  account  of  his  evil  doings,  and  the  doings  of  his  children,  who 
have  been  already  mentioned.  Therefore,  he  was  compelled  to 
take  this  young  child  in  their  stead,  in  order  that  he  might  suc¬ 
ceed  him,  because  he  adopted  him  as  his  son.  And  this  Samuel 
was  obedient  to  Eli,  and  he  was  a  sorcerer  and  knew  things  well, 
and  was  of  a  bright  intellect ;  and  he  learned  science  and  astrol¬ 
ogy  through  Abrahmich,  the  greatest  philosopher  of  those  days. 
His  origin  was  from  the  land  of  the  Greeks.  And  the  cause  of 
the  presence  of  this  sorcerer  in  this  land  was  that  when  he  heard 
that  a  separation  had  taken  place  between  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
he  took  advantage  of  this,  and  befriended  Eli  and  Samuel. 

And  this  man  Abrahmich  began  to  corrupt  and  to  mislead 
the  children  of  Israel.  He  tried  to  instigate  quarrels  among  them. 
He  did  well  to  some  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  order  that  they 
might  worship  his  gods.  He  taught  them  witchcraft  and  the 
production  of  phenomena.  The  heart  of  Eli  was  indeed  stub¬ 
born  to  turn  aside  from  his  plan,  and  behold  the  result.  They 
learned  from  him  witchcraft  and  the  production  of  phenomena. 
Even  Samuel  claimed  prophecy,  and  they  believed  his  claim. 
Thus  Samuel  knew  well  the  purpose  of  Eli,  his  master.  There¬ 
fore,  he  remained  in  his  service,  and  obeyed  him,  and  both  of 
them  directed  their  people  after  their  own  directions. 

The  War  with  the  Philistines. — And  when  the  surrounding 
nations  heard  of  the  separation  of  these  peoples,  a  great  part  of 
them  who  were  living  then  among  the  children  of  Israel,  as  in 
the  land  of  Palestine  and  Gaza  and  other  places,  planned  to  go 
to  Shiloh,  and  to  make  war  against  Eli,  and  against  his  people 
where  the  seat  of  rulership  was.  Therefore,  a  great  part  of  the 
children  of  Israel  joined  them,  and  they  became  known,  and 
their  name  was  familiar  to  all  the  rest  of  the  nations.  Agrainst 
them  there  came  the  army  of  the  Philistines,  and  made  war  with 
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them.  And  Eli  sent  men  to  meet  them,  and  a  battle  took  place. 
And  the  men  of  Eli  were  defeated,  and  some  of  them  fled,  and 
some  of  them  were  killed,  about  four  thousand.  Some  of  them 
returned  to  Eli,  and  told  him  that  the  cause  of  the  defeat  was 
that  the  golden  ark  was  not  with  them.  Therefore,  he  gave 
them  the  ark  which  he  had  made  and  his  two  children,  Hophni 
and  Phinehas.  And  they  were  differently  equipped  from  the 
first  time.  The  nations  around  them  surrounded  them  on  all 
sides,  and  they  killed  many  of  them.  They  took  the  golden  ark 
from  them,  and  killed  also  Hophni  and  Phinehas.  And  news  of 
that  event  was  brought  to  Eli  while  he  was  sitting  in  a  chair 
near  by  the  gate,  and  they  told  him  that  his  two  sons  had  been 
killed,  and  that  the  golden  ark  had  been  taken  away  from  them, 
and  that  the  sword  was  killing  all  the  i>eople,  as  fire  eats  wood. 
When  Eli  knew  and  understood  and  realized  this  misfortune, 
he  fell  immediately  from  the  chair  on  his  back,  and  his  neck  was 
broken,  because  he  was  old  in  age.  It  is  said  that  he  was  in  that 
time  about  ninety-eight  years  old.  And  when  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters-in-law,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  sons,  heard  this,  and  she  was 
with  child,  her  hour  came  to  give  birth  to  the  child,  and  she  died 
suddenly. 

The  Monarchy  under  Saul. — Samuel,  the  disciple  of  the  afore¬ 
said  Eli,  came  to  his  people,  and  began  to  preach  to  them,  and 
they  made  him  their  ruler  after  the  death  of  Eli,  and  he  beg^n 
to  display  to  them  his  abilities.  And  he  beguiled  some  of  them 
through  the  things  which  he  had  been  taught  by  his  master,  and 
he  had  many  followers,  and  he  offered  many  sacrifices  in  every 
place  he  desired.  And  he  had  two  sons ;  the  name  of  the  first¬ 
born  was  Joal,  and  the  name  of  the  second  Abiah,  two  wicked 
sons,  who  were  known  for  their  unpleasant  conduct  among  their 
friends. 
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Therefore,  the  people  of  Samuel  came  to  him'  and  told  him, 
saying,  “  Behold,  thou  art  old,  and  thy  two  sons  are  not  walking 
in  a  straight  way,  and  the  purpose  of  our  gathering  here  is  that 
you  should  elect  for  us  a  king  who  shall  judge  for  us  instead  of 
your  sons.” 

This  gathering  displeased  him,  but  in  spite  of  him  he  had  to 
elect  for  them  a  man  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  by  the  name  of 
Saul,  and  he  anointed  him  as  king  over  them. 

And  Saul  did  evil  during  his  reign,  and  he  misled  a  large  part 
of  the  children  of  Israel  who  followed  him,  and  none  remained 
true  to  the  son  of  Phinehas  who  was  dwelling  in  the  holy 
mountain,  that  is  Mount  Gerizim.  He  was  keeping  up  the 
religious  customs  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph. 

Such  corruption;  continued,  and  the  partisanship  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  took  hold  of  them  during  his  reign  until  one  di¬ 
vision  of  them  was  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  and  another  division 
was  with  his  people  in  Shiloh,  and  another  division  went  neither 
one  way  nor  the  other.'  And  Saul,  the  famous  king  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  did  nothing  except  through  the  command  of 
Samuel.  And  Samuel  and  Saul  and  Jesse  and  David  planned  to 
war  against  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  because  they  did  not  follow  them 
in  Shiloh,  and  because  they  were  not  inclined  toward  their  pur¬ 
poses,  and  because  when  they  were  weak  they  made  peace  with 
the  other  nations  on  account  of  the  great  apostasy  of  Saul  and 
Samuel.  They  made  covenant  with  the  nations,  and  therefore 
the  enmity  became  deeply  rooted  between  them,  and  they  hated 
each  other  terribly.  And  the  people  of  Saul  planned  to  go  and 
destroy  the  tabernacle  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  and  to  make  their 
place  a  desert,  and  to  ruin  their  towns  and  to  leave  no  inhabitants 
therein.  He  therefore  came  with  his  armies  to  the  meadow  of 
Boha,  and  they  surprised  the  tribe  of  Joseph  in  the  Feast  of  Tab¬ 
ernacles,  while  they  were  quiet  and  not  aware  of  their  misfor- 
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tune,  and  they  killed  whomever  they  found,  and  they  went  upon 
different  roads,  and  killed  even  the  high  priest  Shisha,  the  son 
of  the  great  high  priest  Aza,  in  the  great  city  of  Sallum.  They 
killed  and  burned  both  the  great  and  the  small  ones,  and  they 
went  up  to  the  mountain  of  Gerizim,  and  destroyed  the  place  of 
worship  and  the  stones  of  the  Law,  and  they  took  hold  of  the 
noble  ones  who  fled  to  that  place  and  killed  them,  and  they  re¬ 
mained  for  days  destroying  the  citadel  of  Lozal,  because  it  was 
a  great  town,  and  they  camped  in  the  meadow  of  Boha  for  thirty 
days,  and  whomever  they  found  they  killed.  The  tribe  of  Jo¬ 
seph  was  forbidden  to  come  near  Mount  Gerizim  for  a  period  of 
twenty-two  years.  They  could  not  make  any  pilgrimages  to  it, 
but  whenever  they  prayed  they  turned  their  faces  toward  it,  but 
some  of  them  used  to  go  to  it  in  secret.  Thus  their  feasts  used 
to  pass  and  to  take  place  without  any  religious  show,  and  the 
Passover  and  the  Pentecost  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  used  to 
pass  without  any  pilgrimages,  and  the  i)eople  of  Saul  used  to 
go  to  Mount  Gerizim  as  to  any  other  field. 

But  the  Torah,  which  was  among  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
original  character,  is  still  kept  in  good  condition  among  the 
Samaritan  people,  until  this  day,  with  no  additions  or  diminu¬ 
tions,  and  even  the  Sabbath  and  the  festival  days  are  still  the 
same. 

In  that  distress  which  was  caused  by  the  people  of  Saul,  the 
tribe  of  Joseph  gathered  together  in  the  midst  of  the  night,  and 
planned  to  flee  from  their  enemies,  and  some  of  them  dwelt  with 
the  king  of  Bosas  and  Saisar,  and  the  trace  of  the  rest  of  them 
was  lost  unto  this  day. 

Saul  and  his  three  children  and  the  bearer  of  his  arms  died  in 
one  day,  and  God  avenged  himself  of  him  according  as  he  de¬ 
served,  and  he  took  away  his  kingdom  from  him  and  gave  it  to 
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David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  and  of  that  there  is  another  account,  and 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  placing  it  in  this  book. 

The  Reign  of  David  and  the  Removal  of  Eli's  Ark. — David 
ruled  in  the  city  of  Hebron  according  to  the  desire  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  when  he  was  thirty  years  old,  and  they  brought  him  to  the 
base  of  Mount  Gerizim,  and  they  gave  him  there  the  kingdom. 
And  David  went  to  war  against  the  Philistines  until  he  took 
from  them  many  cities  and  conquered  the  city  of  Jabish,  which 
is  called  among  the  Jews  Mlia.,  but  which  they  called  afterwards 
Jerusalem,  and  they  placed  the  seat  of  his  kingdom  in  it,  and 
he  removed  the  golden  chest  which  Eli  made  in  Shiloh  and 
brought  it  to  the  aforesaid  Jabish.  And  when  he  brought  it  to 
his  place  of  dwelling,  the  priest  who  was  to  receive  it  from  the 
vehicle  was  tossed  by  the  cow  and  he  died.  That  was  the  cow 
which  was  pulling  the  vehicle.  David  became  exceedingly  sad 
because  of  the  death  of  the  priest,  and  he  immediately  com¬ 
manded  the  chest  to  be  placed  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  men,  and 
they  placed  it  at  the  house  of  a  widow,  and  it  remained  with  her 
for  a  long  time. 

Reasons  for  David's  not  building  a  Temple  in  Jerusalem. — 
Then  the  tribe  of  Judah  came  and  asked  David  to  build  for  them 
a  temple  in  order  that  they  might  place  in  it  the  chest  which  was 
with  that  widow.  But  this  news  reached  the  great  high  priest 
who  was  with  the  Samaritan  people,  whose  name  was  Yaire, 
and  he  was  living  in  the  country  of  the  mountain  of  Gerizim 
when  this  news  reached  him.  'He  sent  immediately  a  notice  to 
David  to  the  effect  that  it  was  permissible  and  necessary  for  him 
to  build  the  temple  upon  the  mountain  of  Gerizim,  according  to 
the  writing  found  in  the  Torah,  which  was  with  both  i>eople  be¬ 
fore  alterations  were  made.  And  the  reason  of  the  correspon¬ 
dence  of  Yaire  the  high  priest  with  King  David  was  the 
acquaintance  which  they  had  with  each  other,  and  the  strong 
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friendship  when  David  fled  from  the  presence  of  Saul,  the  king,^ 
and  used  to  visit  the  aforesaid  high  priest,  and  used  to  go  around 
with  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  and  used  in  those  days  to  offer  his 
tithes  and  to  fulfill  his  vows  in  the  mountain  of  Gerizim,  as  the 
Samaritan  people  copied  in  their  historical  books  from  their 
ancestors. 

So  when  David  became  king,  he  decided  to  build  the  temple 
in  Jabish,  and  so  it  became  necessary  for  the  high  priest  Yaire  to 
remind  the  king,  and  to  exhort.  When  the  aforesaid  correspon¬ 
dence  took  place  between  David  and  the  high  priest  Yaire,  Da¬ 
vid  desisted.  He  refrained  from  building  the  temple  in  the 
city  of  Jabish.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not  differ  from  his  peo¬ 
ple  in  favor  of  the  high  priest  Yaire,  and  therefore  he  explained 
to  Yaire,  and  desisted  from  building  any  temple,  either  in  Jabish 
or  in  the  mountain  of  Gerizim.  He  offered  excuses  to  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  said  that  God  did  not  want  him  to  build  for  him  a  house 
because  he  had  shed  much  blood,  but  the  child  who  should  suc¬ 
ceed  him  he  should  build  a  house  for  him.  David  therefore  re¬ 
frained  from  doing  the  work  after  he  had  gathered  together  all 
the  materials  for  building  the  temple  of  gold  and  silver  and 
bronze  and  wood,  and  he  continued  to  do  so  until  he  was  gath¬ 
ered  unto  his  fathers. 

Solomon’s  Idolatries. — His  wife  Alisha,*  the  wife  of  Ooriah, 
was  the  mother  of  Solomon.  The  latter  became  the  king  of  Is¬ 
rael  after  many  events ;  and  when  he  took  hold  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  he  reigned  for  a  long  time ;  and  after  he  had  avenged 
himself  of  many  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  ruled  over  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  and  avenged  himself  of  them,  and  oppressed 
them,  he  began  to  sacrifice  wherever  he  wanted  on  the  high 
places;  and  learned  philosophy  and  many  other  sciences;  and 
was  married  unto  many  Amorite,  Moabite,  Canaanite,  and  Sid- 

^Cf.  1  Sam.  xxi.  1-7. 

*  Bathsheba,  wife  of  Uriah, 
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onite  women,  and  he  took  for  himself  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
the  king  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  said  that  he  had  of  women  one 
thousand.  There  is  another  account  of  him  in  the  historical 
book  of  those  i)eople,  and  he  weakened  exceedingly  the  tribe 
of  Joseph. 

All  the  kings  of  the  earth  were  subject  unto  him,  and  he 
gathered  much  money  until  he  became  hard-hearted,  and  the 
year  of  his  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  in  lieu  of 
his  father  was  the  480th  of  the  exit  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  is  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  temple  from  the  mountain  of  Gerizim.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  the  aforesaid  king,  he  began  to  build  the  tem¬ 
ple,  whose  foundation  his  father  David  had  dug  in  the  thresh¬ 
ing-place  of  the  Jebusites.  And  he  built  a  large  temple,  and 
he  spent  all  his  funds  in  doing  it.  And  he  made  in  the  afore¬ 
said  temple  seven  candlesticks  of  gold,  because  the  vessels 
which  Eli  the  priest  had  made  in  his  temple  in  Shiloh  were 
stolen  by  the  Canaanites,  and  nothing  was  left  except  the 
chest  which  he  had  made.  But  Solomon  made  seven  of  that 
kind  of  vessel,  and  he  plastered  the  walls  of  the  temple  and  its 
roof  and  ground-floor  with  gold,  and  he  made  in  it  the  images 
of  all  the  birds,  and  he  built  this  temple  and  placed  it  over 
wheels  well  fashioned,  in  order  that  he  might  move  it  where- 
ever  he  chose.  Solomon  built  this  temple  through  the  genii, 
and  he  built  for  himself  a  judgment-seat,  whose  description 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  tongue  of  man.  And  he  built  a 
house  for  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  through  one  hundred  and 
seven  of  his  workmen.  And  he  made  three  hundred  towers  of 
gold  and  silver.  And  when  the  dedication  of  the  temple  took 
place  he  offered  on  the  altar  twelve  thousand  sheep '  as  a  sac- 

^Thls  is  one  tenth  the  number  given  in  1  Kings  viii.  G3  and 
1  Chron.  vli.  5.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Kings  and  Chronicles 
sometimes  present  this  discrepancy  of  a  tenfold  difference. 
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rifice,  and  he  gathered  all  his  subjects,  and  he  distributed 
among  them  offerings,  and  he  placed  the  chest  of  gold  in  the 
temple,  which  Eli  the  priest  had  made. 

But  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  of  the  house  of  Phinehas,  and 
all  those  who  gathered  among  them,  did  not  incline  toward 
him,  and  did  not  surrender  to  his  command.  And  when  King 
Solomon  saw  that  the  tribe  of  Joseph  refused  to  obey  his 
command,  he  immediately  caused  to  rule  over  them  the 
naughty  Jeroboam,  and  the  aforesaid  became  their  ruler,  and 
he  was  a  terrible  ruler.  When  he  ruled  over  them  he  took 
away  their  possessions  from  them,  and  gathered  much  money 
from  them,  and  afterwards  he  rebelled  against  Solomon 
throughout  all  his  life,  and  caused  them  to  be  persecuted,  and  he 
caused  them  to  serve  him. 

The  Reign  of  Rehob oam — And  when  Solomon  the  king 
died,  his  people  claimed  that  the  temple  which  he  had  built 
by  the  command  of  God  was  visited  by  fire  from  him  above, 
and  had  devoured  all  the  offerings  which  he  had  offered  in  it, 
and  they  claimed  that  Jabish  is  the  chosen  place,  and  that  it  is 
related  to  the  mountain  of  Gerizim.  This  has  been  what  they 
have  believed  from  time  immemorial.  And  when  King  Solomon 
died,  his  people  took  his  son  Rehoboam  and  brought  him  to 
the  regions  of  Joseph  to  the  plain  of  Boha,  which  was  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Gerizim,  to  deliver  to  him  the  kingdom  there, 
following  in  that  manner  the  law  of  our  lord  Joshua  (upon 
whom  be  peace),  that  none  should  be  crowned  as  king  except 
in  the  aforesaid  valley.  Thus  they  used  to  come,  all  of  them, 
as  it  has  been  declared  to  the  children  of  Israel  and  their  chiefs 
of  authority,  for  this  is  what  has  been  written  in  the  holy  law 
according  to  the  apostle  (upon  whom  be  peace),  that  is, 
“There  shall  be  a  king  only  when  the  children  of  Isarel  gather 
together  with  their  chief  men.”  According  to  the  edict  that 
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this  gathering  must  transpire  in  this  place,  they  came  to  it, 
and  they  immediately  sent  for  Rehoboam,  and  for  the  chief  men 
of  Israel,  and  the  chief  men  of  Joseph,  who  were  true  to  the 
law,  and  they  all  came. 

And  when  Rehoboam  arrived  at  Nablus  to  be  crowned 
there  amidst  the  children  of  Israel,  for  many  had  been  led 
astray  by  him,  they  said  to  him,  “If  you  will  make  light  the 
yoke  which  your  father  made  heavy  upon  us,  and  if  you  will 
obey  the  commandments  of  God,  we  will  obey  you  and  serve 
you,  and  be  ready  to  do  your  words.” 

And  he  answered  them,  “Come  and  return  after  three  days.” 

So  the  people  went,  and  after  that  Rehoboam  gathered  the 
chief  men  who  lived  during  the  days  of  his  father,  and  asked 
them,  “What  would  you  counsel  me  to  answer  this  people?” 
and  they  answered  him,  “If  thou  wilt  be  kind  to  them,  they 
will  obey  you  and  will  serve  you.” 

But  he  despised  the  council  of  the  elders,  and  gathered  the 
young  men  who  were  brought  up  with  him ;  and  as  they  stood 
before  him,  he  asked  their  advice  concerning  the  same  matter. 
He  asked  them  whether  he  should  make  light  upon  them  the 
yoke  which  his  father  made  heavy. 

And  the  young  men  answered  him  in  this  manner,  “Thy 
reply  shall  be,  ‘  My  little  finger  is  heavier  than  the  thigh  of  my 
father,  and  if  my  father  has  caused  you  to  bear  a  heavy  yoke, 
I  wdll  add  to  your  yoke  an  additional  weight.  My  father  has 
chastised  you  with  a  whip,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpi- 
ons. 

When  the  people  asked  their  answer  from  him,  he  replied  to 
^hem  with  these  words,  with  all  cruelty,  and  he  let  alone  the 
advice  of  the  elders,  and  when  the  people  saw,  and  beheld  his 
cruel  reply,  they  replied  to  him  with  one  word,  and  they  told 
him,  “  There  is  no  portion  in  David  and  no  share  to  us  in  Jesse, 
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and  none  of  us  will  remain  with  you.  Thou  art  not  to  us  a 
king,  and  we  are  not  to  thee  servants.  Come,  let  us  go  to  our 
tents,  O  Israel,  and  oh,  thou  son  of  David,  go  to  thy  tribe!” 

Thus  the  children  of  Israel  returned  to  their  places,  and  Re- 
hoboam  returned  to  his  city  and  to  the  city  of  his  grandfather, 
David,  and  he  ruled  over  his  city,  and  when' he  felt  that  his 
kingdom  was  being  destroyed,  and  that  the  people  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  had  left  him,  he  sent  messages  to  his  minister 
Adoram  to  the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  order  to  cause 
them  to  return  according  to  the  advice  which  the  elders  had 
given  him  from  the  beginning.  And  when  this  messenger  ar¬ 
rived,  and  began  to  deliver  to  them  the  story,  they  immediately 
began  to  stone  him  with  stones. 

When  this  news  reached  Rehoboam,  he  immediately  began 
to  fortify  himself,  being  afraid  of  destruction  in  the  city  of  his 
own  kingdom,  Jabish. 

The  Conquest  of  Jeroboam — And  when  Jeroboam  heard  of 
the  disappointment  of  Rehoboam,  he  immediately  became 
courageous,  and  returned  to  Nablus,  and  conquered  those  re¬ 
gions,  and  won  to  his  side  a  majority  of  the  tribes,  and  his 
authority  extended,  and  he  oppressed  his  enemies,  and  ruled 
over  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  and  the  family  of  Phinehas  the  faith¬ 
ful  one.  And  he  tortured  them  with  all  kinds  of  tortures,  not 
doing  so  to  the  rest  of  the  tribes  because  they  turned  against 
them.  So  he  avenged  himself  of  them,  and  killed  of  them  a 
great  number,  and  his  tyranny  was  greater  than  the  tyranny 
of  David. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  were  at  that  time  in  three  di¬ 
visions.  One  division  used  to  swear  by  Mount  Gerizim, 
another  division  used  to  swear  by  the  name  of  Jabish,  and  a 
third  division  was  in  love  with  the  worship  of  idols,  standing 
by  themselves,  and  a  fourth  division  stood  with  Jeroboam,  who 
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went  to  the  city  of  Sabastaba,'  and  he  made  it  his  capital,  and 
placed  in  it  a  high  priest,  and  led  astray  with  him  six  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  He  also  was  ruling  over  the  tribe  of  Joseph, 
which  was  the  Samaritan  people,  and  ruled  over  them  with  a 
heavy  hand.  Nevertheless,  they  were  not  induced  to  follow 
his  plans,  and  they  warred  against  him  several  times.  And 
they  remained  faithful  to  their  religion,  and  held  fast  to  the 
laws  of  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace),  and  to  the  laws  of 
Joshua  and  his  successor.  And  whenever  he  compelled  them  to 
depart  from  the  mountain  of  Gerizim,  they  used  to  return  to 
it  whenever  they  had  opportunity,  and  when  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  far  away  from  it,  they  used  to  turn  toward  it  in 
their  prayers,  as  did  their  great  father,  our  lord  Abraham 
(upon  whom  be  peace). 

The  False  Claim  of  Jeroboam. — But  Rehoboam  and  his 
people,  who  were  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  a  few  from  the 
other  tribes,  when  they  returned  to  the  city  of  David,  which  is 
the  city  of  Jabish,  they  claimed  that  it  was  the  holy  place,  and 
that  there  is  no  other  holy  place  beside  it,  and  they  surnamed 
it  Jerusalem.  When  they  became  numerous  through  other 
tribes,  their  brothers,  the  children  of  Israel,  did  not  like  it, 
and  there  took  place  many  wars  between  them  on  account  of 
this  claim.  That  city  was  destroyed  often,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  killed,  and  the  tribe  of  Judah  did  not  dare  to  rebuke  the 
temple,  which  was  founded  by  Solomon  in  the  threshing- 
place  of  the  Jebusites,  where  they  used  to  offer  their  sacrifices, 
and  followed  the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  But  in  the 
Torah,  the  five  books  which  descended  to  them  through  our 
lord  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace),  there  is  no  indication  of 
the  veracity  of  their  claim  that  it  is  the  one  place  to  which 
‘  Sabaste,  the  city  of  Samaria. 
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direction  in  prayer  should  be  made,  and  that  it  is  the  genuine 
place. 

The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. — Jeroboam  and  the  people 
over  whom  he  ruled  were  captured  by  the  Assyrian  kings,  and 
his  cities  were  taken  from  him ;  even  ^Elia  was  destroyed,  and 
Sabastaba,  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  became  enslaved,  and 
their  villages  were  taken.  And  after  Sabastaba  was  destroyed 
and  was  ploughed  like  a  field,  a  man  from  the  tribe  of  Joseph, 
who  was  wealthy,  bought  that  city  from  one  of  the  princes  of 
the  Assyrians.  His  name  was  Samar,  and  some  of  the  Assy¬ 
rians  who  lived  among  the  children  of  Israel  to  this  day  called 
Sliamaroneen,  and  they  lived  near  by  the  aforesaid  Sabastaba, 
which  was  bought  by  the  Israelitish  man  from  the  aforesaid 
Samar  for  two  talents  of  silver.  He  built  up  some  of  its 
destroyed  places,  and  he  dwelt  in  it,  he  and  his  people,  for  a 
long  time,  and  thus  the  name  Samaria  was  g^ven  it,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  city,  because  it  was  called  Samaria  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  man  who  took  it  by  violence  was 
called  Samar,  and  thus  its  original  inhabitants  were  called. 

The  Babylonian  Exile. — Then  the  Ammonites  destroyed  for 
the  second  time  that  city.  That  was  in  the  days  of  Joakim.^ 
That  was  almost  in  the  same  days  as  when  Bachtnasar,*  the 
king  of  the  Persians,  was  ruling.  This  king  was  living  in  the 
regions  of  Orak,  and  Joakim  was  governor  over  the  children 
of  Israel  through  his  will.  Then  Bachtnasar  came  to  the  land 
of  the  Israelites,  and  besieged  ^Elia,  because  it  was  well  fortified, 
and  he  conquered  it,  and  he  despoiled  it,  and  all  its  vessels. 
And  he  exiled  the  priests  and  elders  of  Israel,  and  removed 
the  tribe  of  Joseph  from  those  regions  in  which  they  were 
living  to  the  land  of  Babel.  And  he  also  exiled  the  rest  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  commanded  them  to  go  into  the  region  of 
^  Jehoiakim.  *  Nebuchadrezzar. 
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Haran,  and  thus  all  the  children  of  Israel  were  scattered  in 
those  lands.  And  that  exile  took  place  in  the  year  3550*  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the 
Samaritan  people.  The  king  of  the  Assyrians  killed  every 
one  who  would  not  go  with  him;  thus  many  of  the  children 
of  Israel  were  compelled  to  go  with  him,  even  to  the  land  of 
the  Chaldeans,  and  so  many  terrible  and  great  misfortunes  fell 
upon  the  Israelites  which  the  pen  could  not  write  in  details, 
and  which  could  not  be  measured  by  the  tongue.  And  thus 
the  threatening  was  fulfilled  upon  them  which  is  given  in  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  and 
sixty-second  verse :  “  Ye  shall  be  few  in  number,  whereas  ye 
were  as  the  stars  of  heaven  in  multitude,  because  ye  would  not 
obey  the  will  of  the  Lord.”  Their  holy  places  thus  became 
desolate,  and  they  remained  in  that  exile  for  a  period  of  sev¬ 
enty  years,  and  one  party  of  the  tribe  of  Israel  returned  to  the 
land  of  Canaan  after  seventy  years,  and  dwelt  in  it. 

The  Immigrants  to  Israel,  and  Their  Hardships. — But  im¬ 
mediately  the  Greek  (Ionian)  kings  came  and  exiled  them 
again,  after  they  had  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan  for  a  year, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  years,  and  the  king  which  exiled 
them  came  first  against  the  city  of  JEW^,  and  conquered  it,  and 
killed  many  of  its  inhabitants,  and  took  its  women  and  children 
to  the  land  of  Babel,  and  then  departed  for  Samaria  against 
the  tribe  of  Joseph,  and  exiled  them.  The  king  of  the  lonians 
also  induced  foreign  people  to  emigrate  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
instead  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  the  living  in  Canaan 
became  costly,  and  there  was  a  great  famine,  which  continued 
for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  many  perished;  even  the 
ferocious  animals  attacked  them.  Then  they  sent  immediately 

^  This,  Instead  of  722,  would  be  740  b.c.,  as  the  Samaritans  reckon 
the  birth  of  Christ  4290  a.m. 
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to  the  king  Sorday/  for  he  was  the  great  king  in  those  days, 
and  he  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Haran.  They  told  him,  saying, 
“The  land  of  Canaan,  where  thou  sent  us  to  dwell,  almost 
caused  us  to  perish,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  the  rain,  and 
because  of  the  unfruitfulness  of  its  land,  and  because  of  the 
ferocious  animals ;  and  when  the  rain  falls,  and  some  hope 
is  found,  what  is  planted  immediately  becomes  rotten,  and 
the  olive  trees  throw  down  their  fruit,  and  behold  we  are 
about  to  perish,  and  all  those  who  are  with  us,  even  our 
cattle.”  And  they  asked  him  to  get  infonnation  from  the 
children  of  Israel  who  had  lived  in  that  land  as  to  what  they 
had  done,  in  order  that  this  might  be  averted,  and  the  state 
of  the  earth  which  was  so  unfruitful  might  be  changed;  for 
after  they  had  remained  in  those  conditions  they  feared  they 
would  all  perish,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  exposed  loca¬ 
tion  and  the  audacity  of  the  wild  animals. 

And  when  this  news  reached  the  king  Sorday,  he  imme¬ 
diately  commanded  for  a  man  to  go  before  him,  and  that  man 
was  called  Abdullah,  the  leader,  the  high  priest,  and  also  Aza, 
the  son  of  Shamoon,  who  were  among  the  leaders  in  the  tribe 
of  Joseph,  who  lived  in  Samaria.  And  he  told  them  that 
news  had  reached  him  from  the  dwellers  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  of  what  happened  in  it. 

And  the  high  priest  Abdullah,  herald  of  Aza,  the  son  of 
Shamoon,  who  was  ainong  the  leaders  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph, 
when  he  heard  these  words  from  the  king,  immediately  gave 
him  a  reply,  saying,  “Know  ye,  O  king,  that  we  have  a  holy 
mountain,  called  Mount  Gerizim,  and  it  is  the  house  of  God. 
And  when  our  fathers  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  after  they  had 
lived  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  and  when  they  entered  the 
land  of  Canaan,  the  Lord  made  them  to  know  that  they  should 

‘  Cyrus. 
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make  sacrifices  and  oifer  all  their  offerings  in  that  mountain. 
And  throughout  all  the  times  in  which  our  forefathers  offered 
there,  and  in  which  we  offered  after  them,  the  land  continued 
to  be  fruitful.  And  know  ye,  therefore,  that  this  misfortune 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  land  of  Canaan  shall  not  cease 
until  we  return  to  that  mountain  toward  which  we  direct  our¬ 
selves  in  prayer,  and  until  we  arrive  at  it  and  worship  Allah, 
our  God  (may  he  be  extolled),  and  we  hope  from  him  for¬ 
giveness,  for  he  hears  and  he  answers.  And  miay  he  cause 
the  heart  of  the  king  to  be  inclined  toward  us  that  he  may 
permit  us  to  return  to  our  country,  and  to  do  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  do.  We  hope  from  his  kindness  (may  he  be 
extolled),  that  when  this  shall  take  place  none  of  those  things, 
neither  famine  nor  disease,  shall  happ>en,  and  we  are  promised 
by  God  this  shall  be  so.  And  we  have  a  testimony  to  that 
effect,  for  that  shall  take  place  when  we  return,  as  he  made  us 
to  know  through  his  law,  and  perhaps  he  will  be  gracious  unto 
us  and  return  us  in  his  mercy  to  our  own  land.” 

The  Return  under  Cyrus. — Then  they  revealed  to  him  the 
lines  of  the  law  which  contain  the  threatenings  and  the 
promises  concerning  these  things.  The  king  consequently 
saw  that  it  was  right,  and  the  Lord  God  put  it  in  his  mind, 
and  he  commanded  that  these  things  should  be  done,  and  he 
allowed  the  children  of  Israel  to  return  to  their  land,  that  its 
inhabitants  might  possess  their  own  place,  in  order  that  the 
land  might  be  prosperous,  for  it  was  then  a  part  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  He  then  commanded  the  elders  and  the  leaders  of  the 
rest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  go  before  him,,  that  he  might 
give  them  permission  to  return  to  their  land,  and  to  build  their 
houses  and  worship.  So  the  leaders  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and 
their  people,  and  the  leaders  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  who  were 
in  those  days,  came  before  the  king,  and  had  a  consultation 
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with  him  concerning  these  matters,  in  order  that  he  might 
issue  for  them  a  decree  for  their  return  to  their  land  and  for 
the  building  of  the  house  of  their  worship.  And  the  opinion 
of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  and  those  who  were  of  the  family  of 
Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  their  families,  was  that  the 
building  of  the  house  of  worship  and  the  place  of  pilgrimage 
should  be  the  mountain  of  Gerizim,  but  the  opinion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  and  their  families  was  that  the  building  of  the 
house  of  worship  and  the  place  of  pilgrimage  should  be  in 
jElia,  which  is  the  city  of  David.  But  the  people  of  Joseph 
made  the  king  Sorday  understand  that  what  the  children  of 
Israel  were  commanded  to  do  according  to  the  Torah,  which 
descended  through  our  lord  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace),  was 
that  the  building  of  the  temple  of  worship  should  be  upon  the 
mountain  of  Gerizim,  and  that  it  should  be  the  place  of  pilgri¬ 
mage,  and  where  all  its  ceremonies  of  worship  should  take 
place,  and  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  commanded  to 
make  pilgrimages  to  it,  and  that  the  Lord  had  chosen  it  from 
the  beginning  in  order  that  his  name  might  be  sanctified  upon 
it.  That  mountain  is  indeed  sanctified;  and  thus  the  people 
of  Joseph  showed  forth  all  the  arguments  as  they  were  found 
in  the  Torah,  and  declared  them  to  the  king  and  before  the 
leaders  of  Judah. 

Zerubbabel  and  Sanballat. — The  leader  of  the  children  of 
Israel  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Zerubbabel,  the  son  of  Shar- 
shar,  for  he  was  the  one  advanced  over  all  of  them;  but  the 
leader  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  was  the  high  priest  called  Ab¬ 
dullah,  and  there  was  with  him  Nathaniel  of  the  family  of 
Phinehas.  The  superintendant  over  the  people  of  Joseph  was 
a  kind  man  by  the  name  of  Sanballat.  The  aforesaid  was  a 
learned,  wise,  and  strong  man,  and  he  explained  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  defended  his  chance  against  the  people  of  Judah, 
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and  he  refuted  the  pretensions  of  Zerubbabel,  and  maintained 
that  the  mountain  of  Gerizim  is  the  place  toward  which  prayer 
direction  should  be  made.  It  is  the  place  of  worship  and  of 
the  Shekinah  itself,  the  House  of  God,  and  he  made  it  plain, 
proposing  arguments  from  the  statements  of  the  Torah,  the 
laws  which  are  with  both  peoples. 

The  only  answer  the  Jews  gave  him  was,  “  We  have  learned 
from  David  and  Solomon  that  the  temple  which  is  in  iElia  is 
the  place  of  worship  to  which  prayer  direction  should  be 
taken.”  But  they  could  not  bring  an  argument  from  the 
Torah,  for  there  was  none,  since  the  Torah  existed  with  both 
of  them  before  any  alteration  was  made,  and  since  in  it  the 
plain  arguments  proclaiming  as  to  the  mountain  of  Gerizim 
were  as  they  are  still  in  the  Torah,  which  is  among  the  Samari¬ 
tan  people. 

And  when  Sorday  the  king  heard  these  debates  which  took 
place  between  them,  and  when  he  saw  that  the  appeal  of 
Phinehas  and  of  the  people  of  Joseph  was  strong  and  open- 
minded,  and  that  the  claim  of  the  Jews  was  only  backsliding 
and  lies,  with  no  evidence  and  with  no  tradition  to  their  claims, 
the  king  Sorday  said,  “Go  ye,  go  and  build  a  temple  in  the 
mountain  of  Gerizim  for  worship.  Go  ye  to  it,  and  build  it.” 

But  Zerubbabel  became  angry  at  these  words,  and  he  showed 
forth  his  tendency  of  refusal,  and  answered  and  said,  “No, 
indeed,  except  in  .<^^lia,  as  we  have  already  proposed.” 

The  king  Sorday  was  wroth  by  the  answer  of  Zerubbabel, 
and  he  became  angry  with  his  people  also,  and  he  rebuked 
him,  and  expelled  him;,  and  was  exceedingly  wroth  against 
him,  and  against  all  the  people  of  Judah.  He  called  for  San- 
ballat,  and  advanced  him  and  gave  him  honors,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  the  privilege  of  being  the  ruler  of  the  province  of 
the  regions  of  Canaan,  that  is,  all  Syria,  and  he  gave  him  per- 
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mission  to  return  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  he  might  build 
up  the  mountain  of  Gerizim,  especially  there  the  temple.  He 
had  authority,  and  he  could  do  as  he  pleased  in  all  that  he  de¬ 
sired  to  be  done,  and  he  kept  the  j>eople  of  Judah  from  going 
back  with  the  rest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  children  of 
Israel  were  given  the  liberty  of  following  Sanballat  or  of 
remaining  in  the  land  of  Haran  and  Babel. 

From  that  time  a  quarrel  took  place  between  Sanballat  and 
Zenibbabel  and  his  people.  And  Sorday  the  king  was  angry 
wth  the  people  of  Judah,  and  he  killed  thirty-six  of  their 
leaders,  and  he  honored  the  leaders  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  and 
therefore  the  enmity  became  ^reat,  and  increased  betw'een 
them  and  the  Jews. 

Changes  in  the  Jewish  Customs. — The  Jews,  however, 
began  to  alter  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion  to  spite  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  and  the  differences  began  to  increase,  but 
Sanballat  and  his  people,  and  all  those  who  befriended  them 
were  joyful  and  happy,  and  many  of  the  children  of  Israel 
joined  them  in  those  times.  Those  who  were  following  the 
counsel  of  Eli,  the  priest,  and  Samuel,  who  were  with  the 
people  of  Zerubbabel,  and  the  number  of  the  people  of  San¬ 
ballat  when  they  returned  from  the  exile,  was  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  with  the  exception  of  women  and  children. 
This  event  took  place  through  the  command  of  Sorday  the 
king,  who  caused  them  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  who 
gave  them  permission  to  return  to  their  country,  though  many 
had  perished. 

The  Return  of  the  Northern  Tribes. — ^The  people  of  San¬ 
ballat  arrived  at  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  they  purified  them¬ 
selves  in  the  valley  of  Badan,  and  they  went  up  to  Mount 
Gerizim  and  built  upon  it  a  temple,  and  dwelt  round  about,  and 
they  built  it  up  and  they  fortified  it  from  all  points,  and  their 
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leaders  were  of  the  family  of  the  great  high  priest  Abdullah 
and  his  brother  Nathaniel.  They  established  there  an  altar 
whose  length  was  thirty-five  cubits ;  and  they  made  a  candle¬ 
stick  of  pure  gold,  and  a  table  of  gold,  and  displayed  upon  it 
the  shew  bread,  according  to  the  obligatory  command  which 
is  in  the  book,  according  to  the  fashion  which  was  adopted 
during  the  days  of  God’s  pleasure ;  and  they  offered  an  offer¬ 
ing  of  one  hundred  head  of  oxen  upon  that  altar,  and  God 
was  pleased  with  them,  and  God  turned  his  pleasure  upon 
them,  and  God  brought  back  upon  the  Holy  Land  his  blessings, 
and  he  was  gracious  to  the  people.  The  rain  fell  in  showers 
upon  their  plantations,  and  the  land  became  exceedingly  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  they  dwelt  in  the  mountain  of  Gerizim,  and  in  the 
cities  round  about  which  were  in  the  region  of  Ashan  (Syria), 
in  peace  and  in  happiness  during  the  days  of  the  king  Sorday 
until  Abasarwal  became  ruler,  and  reigpied  over  the  whole 
land. 

Hostility  betzveen  the  Jews  and  Samaritans. — During  the 
first  days  of  his  reign  he  oppressed  exceedingly  the  Jews  who 
were  in  exile  in  his  country.  Nevertheless,  they  prospered, 
and  brought  him  great  revenues  and  taxes,  and  their  leaders 
became  intimate  with  him,  and  among  them  Zerubbabel  and 
Nehemiah,  the  priest,  who  were  among  the  elders  of  the  Jews 
in  those  days.  And  they  bribed  him  with  a  great  sum  of 
money,  and  they  served  him  faithfully,  and  then  they  begged 
from  him  permission  to  allow  them  to  build  the  house  of  their 
holy  place.  Permission  was  given  them  accordingly,  and 
they  took  from  him  a  decree  having  his  signature,  and  which 
was  sealed  with  his  seal,  that  this  end  might  be  carried  out. 
They  turned  back  with  a  gp-eat  crowd  of  people  and  they  came 
to  the  city  of  Jabish  and  began  to  rebuild  it. 

And  this  news  reached  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  and  they  vexed 
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them,  and  withstood  them,  and  expelled  them.  They  incited 
the  king  Sorday  against  them,  and  he  issued  orders  to  the 
tribe  of  Joseph  to  destroy  whatever  they  had  built.  Immedi¬ 
ately  the  descendants  of  Phinehas  and  Joseph  assaulted  with 
a  strong  hand  the  city  of  Jabish,  and  destroyed  all  that  the 
Jews  had  built,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  great  anger  to  the 
Jews,  and  the  enmity  became  great  between  the  people  of 
Joseph  and  the  Jews. 

Artaxerxes  and  Esther. — But  under  Phoresh  the  king,  and 
Dahartales  and  Ahoresh  and  Artahtsha,  kings  of  Persia,  the 
Jews  were  able  by  his  witchcraft  to  approach  the  king,  and  they 
presented  him  with  the  famous  Esther,  and  they  were  brought 
near  the  kings  through  their  maid  servants,  and  this  was  done 
through  the  advice  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  until  they  won  the 
heart  of  the  king  Ashoresh  under  the  direction  of  Esther  and 
through  the  witchcraft  of  their  witches.  And  they  took  from 
him  a  second  decree  to  build  the  city  of  ^Elia,  and  to  rebuild 
there  the  temple.  Ezra  was  given  absolute  authority  in  what¬ 
ever  he  desired  to  do  in  the  land  of  Syria,  and  was  given  many 
financial  helps  from  his  treasury,  in  order  to  fulfill  his  plans. 
So  Ezra  stood  by  him,  and  all  his  people  and  their  leaders, 
and  came  to  the  land  of  Canaan  with  strong  hand  through  the 
help  of  Ashoresh,  and  came  to  ^Elia,  and  fortified  it,  and  built 
a  great  temple  in  it,  and  built  its  walls,  and  ruled  there  over 
the  land  of  Canaan. 

The  Inventions  of  Ezra. — When  Ezra  and  his  people  be¬ 
came  settled  in  that  land,  and  had  found  the  people  of  Joseph 
were  in  the  best  condition  so  far  as  fulfilling  their  religious 
duties  is  concerned,  many  of  his  people  were  convinced  to  turn 
from  their  foolish  way  and  to  return  to  their  true  religion. 
The  Jews  had  no  book  in  their  possession,  and  they  could  not 
read  the  Torah,  and  they  only  had  the  name  Israelite,  but  the 
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majority  of  them  were  in  ignorance  and  negligence  like  illiter¬ 
ate  people,  for  the  Torah  was  lost  from  among  them  during 
the  reign  of  Sorday  the  king. 

And  Ezra,  seeing  these  things,  began  to  gather  books  from 
the  legends  and  from  some  chronicles  and  narratives.  He 
invented  things  which  never  occurred,  and  he  wrote  them  in 
the  Assyrian  writing,  which  is  still  found  in  the  books  of  the 
Jews.  He  began  to  gather  into  books  as  he  thought  best,  and 
he  gathered  narratives  of  the  Israelites,  and  began  to  alter 
according  to  his  judgment.  Then  he  mentioned  the  people  of 
Samaria,  whose  origin  is  from  the  tribe  of  Joseph  and  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  tribe  of  Phinehas,  and  he  called  them  Samaritans. 
He  said  that  they  were  Gotin  (Gentiles?).  It  is  recorded 
in  the  book  of  Kings,  the  seventeenth  chapter,  and  he  filled  it 
with  many  phrases  which  are  refuted  by  us  and  which  have 
no  truth  in  them.  All  of  this  was  because  of  his  hatred  of  the 
aforesaid  people,  whom  he  called  Samaritans. 

The  Two  Pronunciations  of  the  Unutterable  Name  of 
“YHWH.” — And  he  invented  the  statement  that  they  worshiped 
the  dove,  an  idol  Ashina,  because  the  aforesaid  nation  pro¬ 
nounced  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  according  to  their  custom, 
“YHWH,”  which  the  Jews  read  “Adonai,”  but  the  Samaritans 
indicate  by  the  name  “Shimeh.”  He  therefore  invented 
against  them  the  story  that  they  read  it  “Ashimeh,”  and  that 
is  nothing  but  untruth. 

The  Modern  Hebrew  of  the  Jezoish  Writings. — Ezra  com¬ 
posed  his  books  in  the  Chaldean  writings,  and  the  Assyrian 
language,  according  to  the  language  which  his  people  had 
learned  in  their  exile,  because  they  were  then  ignoring  the 
Hebrew  language ;  and  that  was  indeed  because  they  hated  the 
Israelites  who  had  recently  been  called  Samaritans.  Thus  the 
Jews  abandoned  the  Hebrew  writing,  but  it  is  still  kept  by  the 
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Samaritan  people.  He  compelled  his  people  by  violence  to 
keep  those  copies  which  he  had  invented,  and  to  teach  them 
to  their  children  and  their  children’s  children,  and  this  was 
on  account  of  the  anger  and  vengeance  which  is  rebuked  by 
God  (may  He  be  extolled),  and  thus  God  took  away  from  the 
Jews  the  copy  of  the  true  Torah. 

On  account  of  the  great  wickedness  of  Ezra  and  his  perse¬ 
cutions  during  his  reign,  all  the  rest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
became  scattered  and  mixed  up  with  the  nations,  and  they 
were  scattered  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

And  Ezra  and  his  people  created  many  things  of  the  enmity 
of  the  Samaritans  which  was  illicit,  and  he  made  a  war  between 
them  and  the  Jews,  for  pretended  fear  lest  the  Samaritans  should 
come  in  among  the  Jews  and  bring  corruption  to  the  book  of 
rules  and  ritual  which  he  had  given  them.  And  the  Jews 
continued  to  live  according  to  the  plan  which  Ezra  had  made 
for  them  which  is  unto  this  day. 

The  Diminution  of  the  Samaritans. — Thus  the  Jews  opposed 
the  Samaritans  in  everything,  and  they  continued  to  live  ac¬ 
cordingly  for  many  years,  opposing  them  and  ruling  over 
them  and  they  were  the  cause  of  the  small  number,  together 
with  what  happened  to  them  through  the  ruling  of  the  Franks. 
And  through  the  changing  of  the  religion  many  a  misfortune 
came  upon  them,  among  them  decrees  that  they  might  be 
smitten  by  the  sword  until  they  all  would  perish  to  the  last. 

The  Power  of  Islam. — And  when  our  lord  Mohammed 
appeared,  this  nation  was  very  numerous,  and  they  possessed 
many  cities  and  villages  until  the  year  700  of  the  Hegira. 
And  there  were  in  the  city  of  Caesarea,  and  round  about  it, 
about  thirty  thousand  whom  Salahuddin  Alioseph  exiled,  a 
man  from  the  great  ameers,  Islam.  And  there  was  a  great 
number  of  them  in  Damascus,  and  Asham,  and  in  Egypt,  and 
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in  Aleppo,  and  in  Gaza,  and  in  the  city  of  Joppa,  besides  those 
who  lived  in  Nablus  and  in  this  mountain.  Through  the 
aggressive  power  of  Islam,  and  through  the  laws  of  religious 
liberty,  and  before  the  Osmanite  regime,  and  because  there 
was  none  to  direct  them,  the  things  which  God  threatened  in 
his  Holy  Law  took  place. 

The  Present  Status  of  the  Sam-aritan  People. — As  is  was 
prophesied,  they  became  very  few,  and  the  famous  cities  shall 
none  of  them  stand,  according  to  his  holy  Torah  in  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  twenty-eighth  chapter,  sixty-second  verse; 
that  is,  “  Ye  shall  be  few  in  number,”  and  “  All  shall  perish 
from  the  land  which  you  shall  long  to  possess.”  There  are 
many  threatenings  similar  to  this  which  indicate  this  present 
condition  which  came  upon  this  nation,  and  that  is  only  in 
order  that  they  may  suffer  for  their  guilt  and  for  the  g^ilt 
of  their  forefathers,  according  to  His  saying  (may  He  be 
extolled)  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  twenty-sixth  chapter,  forty- 
first  verse ;  that  is,  “  And  they  shall  be  made  to  atone  for  their 
guilt.” 

But  this  nation  carry  out  the  ancient  customs  according  to 
the  Mosaic  law  as  well  as  they  can,  and  have  always  offered 
the  proper  prayers  to  the  God  of  all  creation,  that  he  might 
keep  them  from  all  harm,  misfortune,  and  all  violence. 

Praise  be  to  god,  the  Lord  of  two  worlds.  Amen. 

Jacob,  Son  of  Aaron,  High  Priest  of  the  Samaritans 

AT  Shechem. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  ARCHIBALD  EUGENE  THOMSON. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  one  can  read  1  Cor.  xii.  7-11  and 
Tohn  xiv.-xvi.,  and  not  be  convinced  that  all  things  which  we 
need  for  our  own  growth  in  grace  and  for  the  progress  of  the 
Kingdom  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  con¬ 
viction  and  conversion  of  the  ungodly,  and,  for  the  godly,  wis¬ 
dom,  knowledge,  faith,  gifts  of  healing,  working  of  miracles, 
prophecy,  tongues  and  their  interpretation,  these  all  are  the 
gift  or  the  direct  working  of  the  Spirit.  Probably  most  Chris¬ 
tians  will  agree  on  this.  Yet  a  step  farther  should  be  taken. 
A  soldier  needs  not  only  to  study  the  manual  of  arms,  and 
interest  himself  in  the  general  campaign;  he  needs  also  to 
acquaint  himself,  so  far  as  possible,  with  his  commanding 
officer,  the  one  who  has  been  appointed  by  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  to  conduct  the  campaign.  The  student  needs  not  only  to 
peruse  the  text-book :  he  needs  also  to  form  the  acquaintance 
and  recognize  the  authority  of  the  teacher  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  guide  into  the  mysteries  of  that  book,  and  this  re¬ 
lation  will  have  added  value  if  the  teacher  is  at  the  same  time 
the  author  of  the  book.  We  have  great  cause  for  rejoicing  in 
the  fact  that,  while  Bible  study  is  increasing,  there  is  also  a 
growing  number  who  are  coming  to  recognize  and  accept  the 
authority  of  the  one  who  gave  the  book, — the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
is  worth  while  to  g^ve  time  to  a  study  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with 
special  attention  to  his  authority.  We  cannot,  however, 
ascribe  authority  to  what  has  not  personality.  We  speak  of 
the  authority  of  the  Bible ;  yet,  strictly,  the  Bible  has  no  more 
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authority,  in  itself,  than  the  printed  words  of  any  law  can 
have.  The  authority  lies  back,  in  the  personal  government 
that  gave  the  laws.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  devote  some 
time  to  briefly  reviewing  a  part  of  the  argument  for  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Spirit,  although  it  may  be  familiar  ground. 
We  shall  thereby  gain  a  platform  for  further  discussion. 

Many  an  argument  for  the  personality  of  the  Spirit  is  not 
well  founded  and  weakens  the  case  instead  of  strengthening 
it.  Such  are  some  of  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  use  of 
the  personal  pronoun  in  our  English  versions.  This  use  of 
the  pronoun  merely  shows  the  opinion  of  the  translators,  who 
thought  that  personality  should  be  ascribed  to  the  Spirit. 
They  may  be  entirely  correct  in  their  judg^nent,  but  the  proof 
of  that  correctness  must  come  from  other  sources.  There  are 
a  few  passages  which  seem  to  me  legitimately  to  piove  person¬ 
ality  by  the  Greek  use  of  the  pronoun,  but  we  will  defer  the 
examination  of  these  till  a  later  stage  in  the  discussion. 

It  would  be  expected  that,  if  personality  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  such  fact  would  appear  in  the  statements  made 
concerning  the  office  of  the  Spirit,  and  his  relation  to  the 
Godhead.  A  few  such  passages  will  now  be  noticed. 

1  Cor.  ii.  10 :  “  For  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the 
deep  things  of  God.”  ‘  This  is  a  very  strange  statement,  to 
say  the  least,  if  the  Spirit  is  only  an  influence  exerted  by  God, 
or  if  the  Spirit  is  only  a  faculty  of  the  divine  being.  Had  the 
statement  been,  “  The  Spirit  knows  the  deep  things  of  God,” 
it  would  have  been  intelligible,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Spirit  is  only  a  faculty  of  God,  as  it  might  be  said  that  the 
spirit  of  a  man  knows  the  deep  things  of  his  will.  But  the 
one  word  “  searcheth  ”  marks  an  independence,  and  at  the 

same  time  a  limitation,  which  it  is  hard  to  ascribe  to  a  mere 

*A11  scriptural  quotations  in  this  article  are  from  the  Standard 
Edition  of  the  American  Revision. 
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faculty  of  the  divine  mind  in  its  relation  to  the  other  faculties. 
The  Greek  word  used  here  means  “  to  seek  out,”  “  to  search 
into,”  “  to  look  for,”  “  to  search  for,”  “  to  examine.” 

A  similar  argument,  but  from  the  other  side,  comes  from 
Rom.  viii.  27 :  “  And  he  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what 
is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because  he  maketh  intercession  for 
the  saints  according  to  the  will  of  God.”  Here  the  same 
Greek  word  for  searching  is  used,  but  it  is  God  who  does  the 
work,  and  the  reason  for  his  knowing  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 
is  said  to  be  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  makes  his  intercession  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  God.  This  would  be  an  inconceivably 
crude  statement,  if  it  were  given  as  a  reason  for  a  i>erson’s 
knowing  his  own  mind. 

When  the  first  recorded  council  of  the  Christian  Church  was 
in  session,  in  the  letter  written  to  Antioch,  the  apostles  and 
church  members  said  (Acts  xv.  28)  :  “  For  it  seemed  good  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us,”  etc.  Had  they  written,  “  It  seemed 
good  to  us,  and  in  harmony  with  God’s  disposition,”  their 
words  would  have  been  intelligible;  but  to  take  a  faculty  of 
God,  or  God’s  influence,  and  make  it  a  partner  with  themselves 
in  deciding  a  difficult  question,  would  make  us  distrust  the 
sanity  of  the  church,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles. 

Heb.  ix.  14 :  “  How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ, 
who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  blemish 
unto  God,”  etc.  This  seems  to  clearly  point  to  a  certain  sep¬ 
arateness  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  Jews  as  to  the  eternity  of  God.  Had  the  writer, 
by  “  Spirit,”  meant  God’s  disposition,  or  God’s  spiritual  in¬ 
fluence  or  power,  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  speak  of 
its  eternity.  All  would  have  understood  it  to  be  as  eternal  as 
God.  The  writer,  however,  is  here  contrasting  the  temporary 
nature  of  the  former  sacrifices  with  the  permanent  character 
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of  Christ,  and  it  was  a  part  of  the  argument  to  show  that  the 
power  by  which  Christ  offered  his  sacrifice  was  eternal. 

1  Peter  iii.  18 :  “  Being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  made 
alive  in  the  Spirit.”  If  it  were  only  meant  here  that  Christ  was 
made  alive,  raised  up,  in  a  spiritual  manner  by  God,  this  would 
be  a  very  strange  way  of  expressing  it.  The  natural  inference 
is  that  here  is  a  somewhat  independent  power. 

The  statements  which  Jesus  made  concerning  the  Spirit  in 
his  final  interviews  with  his  disciples  before  his  death  point 
unmistakably  to  a  separateness  of  the  Spirit  greater  than  exists 
between  the  different  faculties  of  any  being  of  whom  it  could  be 
said  that  man  was  made  in  his  likeness. 

John  xiv.  26 :  “  But  the  Comforter,  even  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name.”  John  xv.  26 :  “  But 
when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from 
the  Father.”  The  Comforter  is  to  be  sent  from  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  the  inference  seems  properly  drawn  that  here 
is  an  agent  who  can  act  in  the  official  absence  of  the  others. 

John  xvi.  13  :  “  He  shall  not  speak  from  himself ;  but  what 
things  soever  he  shall  hear,  these  shall  he  speak.”  This  cannot 
be  Christ ;  for  he  says  that  he  is  to  go  away.  It  cannot  be  the 
Father ;  for  he  is  nowhere  described  as  speaking  with  imputed 
authority  what  he  hears.  Yet  it  is  some  one  who  can  both 
hear  and  speak  what  he  hears.  To  say  that  Jesus  adapted  him¬ 
self  to  the  comprehension  of  his  hearers,  and  represented  as  a 
person  that  which  was  not  a  person  at  all,  is  to  charge  him 
with  doing  on  the  Godward  side  the  same  thing  which  some 
are  fond  of  foisting  on  him  from  the  side  of  the  demons.  It 
would  also  seem  as  though  he  had  tried  to  make  a  mystery 
more  simple  by  giving  us  a  greater  one  still.  We  must  believe 
that  Christ  meant  what  he  said.  It  could  not  be  said  of  God 
that  he  would  not  speak  from  himself.  It  could  not  be  said 
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of  a  mere  faculty  or  influence  that  it  would  both  hear  and 
speak.  We  seem  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Spirit  pos¬ 
sesses  a  certain  independence. 

Note,  again,  the  baptismal  formula  given  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19  : 
“  Baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  To  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  only 
an  influence  of  God,  or  a  faculty  of  God,  or  is  only  the  mind 
of  Christ,  makes  Christ  guilty  of  tautology  while  making  a 
very  solemn  statement.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  have  not  some  kind 
of  personality  which  puts  him  on  a  par  with  God  and  Christ, 
this  baptismal  formula  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  crudity  oi 
language. 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  argument  from  the  use  of  the 
pronoun  in  the  Greek  text.  Without  discussing  the  usage  in 
the  Epistles,  we  may  note  that  in  the  record  of  our  Lord’s  last 
discourse  (John  xiv.-xvi.),  the  nominative  masculine  ekeinos 
(he)  is  used  five  times,  and  the  accusative  auton  (him)  once. 
Objection  is  made  by  some  to  inferring  personality  from  this 
use  of  the  masculine  pronoun.  It  has  been  said  that  the  mas¬ 
culine  is  used  when  reference  is  made  to  parakleetos,  and  the 
neuter  when  referring  to  pneuma.  This  is  true  in  part,  but 
in  John  xvi.  12-14  Jesus  said,  “  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say 
unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit,  when  he 
(ekeinos)  the  Spirit  (pneuma)  of  truth  is  come,  he  shall  guide 
you  into  all  the  truth :  for  he  shall  not  speak  from  himself ;  but 
what  things  soever  he  shall  hear,  these  shall  he  speak :  and  he 
shall  declare  unto  you  the  things  that  are  to  come.  He  (ekeinos) 
shall  glorify  me :  for  he  shall  take  of  mine  and  shall  declare 
it  unto  you.”  In  this  somewhat  extended  passage,  the  only 
noun  which  is  used  to  represent  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  neuter 
pneuma.  The  verbal  form  carries  its  own  subject  in  most 
cases ;  but  in  two  instances  a  pronoun  is  used,  and  in  both  of 
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these  instances,  though  the  noun  is  neuter,  the  pronoun  is 
masculine  {ekeinos).  Either  John  did  not  know  how  to  use  the 
Greek  language,  or  the  use  of  the  masculine  pronoun  shows 
clearly  his  view  of  the  subject,  and  so  the  view  of  Christ,  and 
thus  destroys  the  argument  against  inferring  the  personality  of 
the  Spirit  from  the  similar  usage  in  other  cases,  and  the  argu¬ 
ment  at  once  becomes  cumulative. 

Space  cannot  be  taken  for  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
argument  for  the  Holy  Spirit’s  personality.  From  what  has 
been  given,  it  seems  to  rest  on  solid  ground,  and  from  numer¬ 
ous  other  sources  it  could  be  buttressed.  President  Fairchild 
well  said,  “  Much  of  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  can  only 
be  applied  to  a  person.”  ^  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  says  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  in  the  last  interview  with  the  Saviour  before  his  death; 
“  Did  they  begin  to  ask  whether  the  mysterious  comer  would 
be  a  ‘  i)erson  ’  ?  Impossible  to  imagine.  For  he  was  to  take  the 
place  of  that  greatest  of  persons ;  to  do  for  them  even  greater 
things  than  he  had  done;  and  to  lead  them  into  even  larger 
knowledge  than  he  had  imparted.  The  discussion  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  so  unnatural  in  the  light  of 
Christ’s  last  discourse  that  we  studiously  avoid  it.”  *  J.  Elder 
Gumming  says :  “  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a  mere  influence  of 
the  Father,  nor  a  description  of  the  Father’s  mind,  but  as  real 
a  Person  as  the  Father  himself.”  ^ 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  define  the  relation  between  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  other  members  of  the  Godhead,  we  would  speed¬ 
ily  find  ourselves  in  w^ater  too  deep  for  us.  Some  years  since, 
a  lecturer  of  world-wide  reputation,  giving  a  question-box  lec¬ 
ture,  was  asked  to  define  the  Trinity.  His  definition  was  as 
follows :  “  Three  subsistences,  with  one  existence ;  each  pos- 

^  Elements  of  Theology,  p.  197. 

*The  Ministry  of  the  Spirit,  p.  37. 

•Through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  p.  64;  see  also  pp.  183  and  187. 
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sessed  of  qualities  incommunicable  to  the  others,  yet  no  one 
God  without  the  others.”  This  definition  puts  us  between  the 
two  horns  of  a  dilemma.  (1)  These  three  subsistences  are, 
severally,  will-less,  in  which  case  there  must  be  a  central  will, 
and  the  three  subsistences  are  no  more  than  different  members, 
or  faculties,  under  control  and  direction  of  the  will.  But  this 
is  contrary  to  the  biblical  statements,  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  are  many  expressions  which  could  not  be  used  of  mere 
members  or  faculties.  Indeed,  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
definition  itself,  for  that  says  “  no  one  God  without  the  oth¬ 
ers,”  and  no  one  would  speak  so  of  mere  members.  The  words 
assume  a  larger  independence  than  the  faculties  of  a  single 
mind,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  possess.  All  together  would 
not  be  God  without  the  controlling  will,  no  place  for  which 
seems  to  be  left  in  the  definition  quoted.  (2)  Each  has  a  sep¬ 
arate  will,  and  there  are,  therefore,  three  gods.  But  this  too 
contradicts  the  Scriptures,  and  the  definition.  The  reply  of 
President  P'airchild  to  a  similar  question  on  a  similar  occasion 
was  wiser.  When,  on  the  chapel  platform,  taking  questions 
from  a  box,  he  came  upon  one  which  asked,  “  What  is  the 
Trinity?”  he  replied  simply,  “I  do  not  know.” 

Still,  we  have  seen  that  there  are  many  statements  in  the 
Bible  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  which  can  apply  only  to  a 
person.  But  a  person,  as  we  use  the  term,  has  intellect,  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  will.  All  these  faculties  we  find  ascribed  to  the  Spirit. 
In  the  letter  to  the  church  at  Antioch  it  was  said,  “  It  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us.”  Here  ability  to  form  a 
judgment  is  affirmed.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  inspired  holy 
men  to  write  the  sacred  word,  thus  displaying  intelligence  of 
the  highest  order.  He  can  be,  and  is,  grieved  and  vexed ; 
therefore  he  has  sensibility.  He  chooses  whom  he  will 

have  to  make  an  evangelistic  tour  of  Asia  Minor,  and  forbids 
Vol.  LX  1 1 1.  No.  251.  4 
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their  going  into  Asia  and  Bithynia ;  therefore  he  has  will.  Also 
it  is  said  of  the  different  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xii.  li)  • 
“  But  all  these  worketh  the  one  and  the  same  Spirit,  dividing 
to  each  one  severally  as  he  will.”  It  is  not  for  us  to  explain 
this  mystery.  It  has  been  well  said  of  the  revelation  which 
God  makes  in  his  word  that  he  does  not  argue ;  he  states  with 
authority.  We  cannot  know  all  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation. 
No  one  with  finite  limitations  can  comprehend  the  fact  of  God’s 
eternal  past  existence,  although  we  know  on  logical  and  scrip¬ 
tural  grounds  that  such  is  the  fact.  Tlie  mystery  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity,  and  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Godhead,  are  alike  beyond  us,  and  will  be  until  we  reach  the 
land  where  we  shall  know  even  as  also  we  are  known.  But 
to  deny  personality  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  view  of  the  biblical 
statements,  seems  to  be  as  presumptuous  as  to  affirm  too  great 
knowledge  of  his  qualities.  While  man  is  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  it  is  not  safe  to  make  the  analogy  between  the  human 
and  divine  personalities  too  exact.  A  writer  in  a  recent  number 
of  a  theological  magazine,  while  seeking  to  show  a  strict  anal¬ 
og}’  between  the  human  and  divine  natures,  unconsciously,  but 
really,  as  it  seems  to  me,  destroys  Christ’s  independence  of 
will.  The  lesson  for  us  is  that  we  are  under  the  dispensation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  a  person.  He  has  divine  authority. 
God  has  chosen  to  put  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  for  a  time 
under  his  direction.  Therefore  our  work,  as  servants  of  God, 
must  be  placed  under  his  authority  and  guidance.  In  pre- 
Christian  times  the  Jews  frequently  forsook  Jehovah  for  idols. 
When  Christ  was  on  earth,  and  since  then,  the  Jews,  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  have  forsaken  Christ  for  Jehovah.  In  our  days,  many 
who  are  called  Christians  are  forsaking  the  Spirit  for  Jehovah 
and  Christ.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  the  great  soul- 
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winners,  from  Peter  and  Paul  down  to  our  time,  have  held 
firmlv  to  their  belief  in  the  personality  of  the  Spirit. 

We  have  seen  the  personality  of  the  Spirit.  He  comies 
with  a  definite,  yet  a  many-sided,  work  to  accomplish. 
Some  important  lessons  will  come  to  us  in  connection  with  the 
fact  of  his  authority  and  mission,  lessons  that  have  a  bearing 
on  some  modern  speculations,  and  on  our  modern  church  life 
and  work.  Some  of  these  lessons  come  from  the  Spirit’s  relation 
to  Christ.  Before  Jesus  was  ready  for  his  work  he  received  the 
baptism  with  the  Spirit  as  a  necessary  equipment.  He  was  then, 
as  Matthew  says,  led,  or  as  Mark  says  driven,  to  the  wilderness 
to  be  tempted,  thus  showing  how  completely  he  put  himself 
under  the  control  of  the  Spirit.  After  the  temptation,  Luke 
says  that  he  “  returned  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  into  Galilee.” 
If  the  question  of  authority  in  those  days  should  be  raised,  we 
would  have  to  say  that  the  Saviour  was  distinctly  subject  to 
the  Spirit.  When  he  beg^n  to  preach  in  Nazareth,  he  quoted 
the  words  of  Isaiah,  and  applied  them  to  himself,  “  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,”  etc.,  saying  later,  “  To-day  hath  this 
Scripture  been  fulfilled  in  your  ears.”  He  thus  distinctly  as¬ 
cribed  the  power  and  authority  with  which  he  spoke  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  When  he  was  charged  with  casting  out  demons 
through  Beelzebub,  he  made  the  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  greater  than  any  other  sin  which  men  could  com¬ 
mit.  He  thus  seemed,  at  least,  to  put  the  sanctity  of  the  work 
which  the  Spirit  comes  to  do  above  that  of  his  own.  Further, 
he  told  his  disciples  that  his  teachings  were  incomplete.  He 
gave  them  all  that  they  could  bear.  There  were  other  truths 
for  which  they  must  wait  till  the  Holy  Spirit  had  come  to 
them.  It  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  the  truths  which  the  dis¬ 
ciples  were  unable  to  bear  were  quite  as  weighty  as  those  they 
could  receive,  and  therefore  that  the  part  of  Christ’s  revelation 
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which  he  left  for  the  Spirit  to  impart  would  require  as  truly 
divine  authority  as  that  which  he  gave  himself.  In  view  of 
this  statement  of  our  Lord  it  is  hard  to  see  where  the  basis  is 
found  for  the  common  assertion  that  the  Gospels  possess  an 
authority  higher  than  the  Epistles.  Further,  Jesus  told  his 
disciples  that  when  the  Spirit  should  come,  it  would  be,  in  a 
real  sense,  his  own  coming  to  them  again.  “  I  will  not  leave 
you  desolate:  I  will  come  unto  you.”  Of  his  own  presence, 
thus  promised,  he  said,  “  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.”  The  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
us  is  therefore,  in  a  mysterious  but  real  sense,  the  presence  of 
Christ  himself. 

We  reach  an  important  truth  here  in  connection  with 
the  call,  so  often  heard,  “  Back  to  Christ,”  meaning  there¬ 
by,  that  Christ  is  the  supreme  authority  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  all  statements,  other  than  those  which  fell  from  his  lips, 
are  to  be  tested  by  what  he  said.  But,  to  put  the  words  written 
by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  in  their  Gospels,  over 
against  those  written  by  Paul,  Peter,  Jude,  or  John  in  his  Epis¬ 
tles  and  Revelation,  is  to  put  Christ  against  Christ,  and  affirm 
that  when  he  spoke  through  bodily  lips  the  truths  which  the 
Spirit  gave  him,  he  was  more  authoritative  than  when,  present 
by  that  Spirit  which,  while  on  earth,  he  put  in  authority  above 
himself,  he  delivered  to  his  apostles  the  truths  which  before 
they  could  not  bear.  It  is  to  affirm  that  he  was  not  able,  by 
the  Spirit,  to  make  the  apostles  know  what  he  meant  to  say 
as  well  as  when  he  spoke  by  means  of  flesh  and  blood,  despite 
the  fact  that,  after  Pentecost,  those  apostles  were  immeasurably 
better  qualified  to  understand  them  than  before. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  on  the  inspiration  of  the 
gospel  writers  we  depend  for  an  accurate  account  of  what 
Jesus  did  and  said.  He  told  them  that  the  Spirit  should  bring 
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all  things  to  their  remembrance.  We  are  therefore  thrown 
back,  and  compelled  to  depend,  on  the  Holy  Spirit  for  a  chance 
to  depend  on  Christ  through  the  gospel  record,  and  surely  the 
Spirit  is  as  reliable  in  one  case  as  in  another.  Further,  there 
had  to  be  a  selection  from  the  words  and  works  of  Christ.  We 
have  only  the  tiniest  fragment  of  all  that  Jesus  said  and  did. 
The  record  of  that  incomparably  busy  three-year  period  could 
not  have  been  contained  within  the  entire  Bible,  and  John, 
wth  pardonable  exaggeration,  declares  that  the  world  could 
not  contain  it.  The  disciples  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  all  that  they  could  remember  of  the  Lord’s  earthly  career. 
Here  was  a  work  that  none  but  divine  authority  can  be  admit¬ 
ted  as  having  the  right  to  direct.  What  man  could  determine 
which  were  the  most  important  of  the  words  and  mighty  works 
of  Christ,  and  so  most  necessary  to  go  on  record?  In  Jesus’ 
message  to  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xi.  5-6;  Luke  vii.  22-23) 
he  speaks  of  the  dead  being  raised  as  though  that  were  as  com¬ 
mon  an  occurrence  as  making  the  deaf  to  hear.  Probably  that 
was  not  the  case;  yet  we  cannot  think  that  the  three  cases 
recorded  were  all.  What  man  would  be  capable  of  choosing 
from  the  entire  list  the  ones  to  go  on  record?  It  was  as  truly 
a  case  of  revealing  the  mind  of  God  as  when  Jesus  taught  his 
disciples  or  confuted  the  Pharisees.  Therefore,  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  words  and  works  to  be  put  on  the  page  of  history 
we  are  thrown  back  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  I 
am  unable  to  see  wherein  this  exercise  of  authority  falls  short 
of  the  authority  of  Christ  himself.  At  the  close  of  each  of 
the  messages  sent  to  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  as  gfiven  in 
the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Revelation,  Christ,  the  speak¬ 
er,  gives  the  injunction,  “  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear 
what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  churches,”  as  though,  in  glory,  he 
was  but  continuing  the  work  begun  on  earth,  that  of  comanuni- 
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eating  to  men  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  As  in  the  upper  chamber 
before  his  crucifixion,  so  here,  he  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Spirit. 


Let  us  note  again,  that  the  Spirit  gave  the  Old  Testament* 
the  Spirit  filled  Christ  and  inspired  him  to  speak;  the  Spirit 
enabled  the  gospel  writers  to  recall  and  select  from  the  words 
of  Christ  which  he  had  given  him  to  speak,  and  from  the 
works  of  Christ  which  he  had  empowered  him  to  do,  those 
words  and  works  which  he  chose  to  have  put  on  record;  the 
Spirit  filled  the  apostles,  and  enabled  them  not  only  to  write 
the  Gospels,  but  the  book  of  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and  Revelation 
as  well;  hence  to  say  that  the  authority  of  Christ  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels  is  greater  than  the  divine  authority  in  the  Epistles  is  to 
put  Christ  over  against  the  Spirit.  Or,  since  we  depend  on  the 
Spirit  for  the  words  of  Christ,  as  shown,  and  Christ  spoke  by 
authority  of  the  Spirit,  to  thus  magnify  the  authority  of  Christ 
is  in  reality  to  put  the  Spirit  against  the  Spirit. 

The  Spirit  is  the  authority  that  lies  behind  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  inspiration,  we  must 
admit  that  “No  prophecy  ever  came  by  the  will  of  man :  but 
men  spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ”  (3 
Peter  i.  21).  This  gives  to  the  Scriptures  a  unity  which  the} 
would  not  otherwise  possess.  The  truth,  coming  from  differ¬ 
ent  men,  at  different  times,  may  not  always  be  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  ;  but,  once  those  truths  are  proved  to  have  been  given 
by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  must  be  of  equal  au¬ 
thority. 

Once  these  facts  are  established,  of  the  personality  and 
authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  find  that  they  have  an  imme¬ 
diate,  constant,  and  important  bearing  on  all  our  life  and  work. 
It  will  not  do  to  ignore  him,  and  to  say  that,  if  we  recognize 
God  and  Christ,  it  will  bring  the  same  result.  In  Christ’s  day, 
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those  who  neglected  him,  but  recognized  Jehovah,  though,  like 
Saul,  they  sought  to  live  in  good  conscience  toward  God,  found 
it  a  matter  of  immense  importance.  Were  any  to  concern 
themselves  only  with  the  Son  and  neglect  the  Father,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  error  would  certainly  become  apparent.  Some  say 
that  they  have  no  use  for  tlie  Old  Testament,  that  they  live  in 
the  New.  Such  always  show  a  dwarfed  and  one-sided  Chris-  • 
tian  character.  In  like  manner,  when  God  has  appointed  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  convictor,  converter,  regenerator,  and  sanc¬ 
tifier  of  the  soul,  the  builder,  guide,  and  ruler  of  the  church, 
we  can  no  more  exj>ect  success  if  we  ignore  his  plan,  than  a 
farmer  can  while  ignoring  the  laws  of  the  harvest.  It  becomes 
us,  as  servants  of  God,  devoted  to  his  Kingdom,  to  search  with 
all  earnestness  and  humility  that  we  may  know  what  the  office 
of  the  Spirit  is.  We  find  that  it  is  he  who  is  to  guide  us  into 
all  the  truth.  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  reject  instantly,  and 
for  all  time,  the  notion  that  the  unaided  mind  of  man,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  well  trained,  can  fathom  the  mysteries  revealed  in  the 
sacred  word.  Like  Count  Zinzendorf  and  George  Whitefield, 
we  shall  wait  on  our  knees,  asking  and  trusting  for  the  Spir¬ 
it’s  teaching,  and  receiving  thus  knowledge  such  as  human 
lips  and  pen  could  never  give  us,  unless  the  owners  of  the  lips 
and  pen  had  sought  the  truth  in  similar  fashion.  We  shall 
settle  it  that  mere  human  scholarship,  whether  in  a  theological 
seminary  or  out  of  it,  can  no  more  explain  the  truths  of  the 
word  of  God  than  a  man  born  blind  can  criticise  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  Titian. 

We  shall  find  that  the  Spirit  is  the  one  appointed  to  use  the 
word  as  a  sword  for  the  piercing  of  the  impenitent  heart,  anid 
we  shall  abandon  the  notion  that  man  can  of  himself  wield  that 
mighty  weapon.  He  may  only  be  the  hilt  by  which  the  Spirit 
grasps  it.  I  have  seen  people  convicted  by  a  single  presenta- 
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tion  of  truth,  fighting  it  three  years,  and  yielding  at  last.  It 
was  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  have  known  a  man,  intem¬ 
perate  and  a  gambler,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  set  foot  in¬ 
side  a  church,  broken  down  when  alone  in  his  office,  compelled 
to  face  God,  and  made  to  realize  that  his  eternal  destiny  must 
be  settled  in  one  way  or  the  other  at  once.  He  closed  his  of¬ 
fice  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  went  two  miles  to  the  home 
of  a  pastor,  who  found  that  the  man  did  not  need  conviction, 
but  was  almlost  crazed  by  what  he  had,  and  only  needed  to  be 
shown  the  shortest  way  to  the  cross.  It  was  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  Japan,  a  few  years  since,  the  Spirit  used  Mr. 
Torrey,  as  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  he  used 
David  Brainerd,  to  convert  souls  when  the  word  had  to  be 
spoken  through  an  interpreter.  When  we  discover  this  truth 
we  are  led  to  yield  ourselves  to  the  authoritative  grasp  of  the 
Spirit  as  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  receive  the  empowering 
which  makes  ready  for  service.  The  two  baptisms  which  we 
believe  in  look  in  opposite  directions.  The  baptism  with  wa¬ 
ter  looks  backward,  and  that  with  the  Holy  Spirit  looks  for¬ 
ward.  If  a  rebel  wished  to  return  to  loyalty,  and  enlist  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  two  processes  would  be  necessary. 
He  must  have  his  record  of  rebellion  blotted  out,  and  he  must 
put  himself  under  the  authority  of  an  officer  who  will  arm  him 
and  direct  his  future  movements.  So  the  returning  rebel  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God  must  have  two  works  of  grace  wrought 
in  and  for  him  before  he  is  ready  for  service.  The  baptism 
with  water  represents  the  cleansing  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
whereby  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  which  was  against  him 
is  blotted  out.  Many  stop  there,  but  the  work  is  incomplete. 
He  is  now  to  be  consciously  under  the  authority  of  the  Spirit, 
who  will  endue  him  with  power  for  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
I  have  read  of  a  theological  teacher  who  would  set  before  his 
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pupils  the  truth  concerning  the  enduement  of  power  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  then  invite  such  of  them  as  were  willing  to 
go  with  him  into  another  room,  where  they  would  wait  before 
God  for  the  full  empowering. 

We  shall  find,  further,  that  the  same  Spirit  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  guide  the  Church  and  each  member  of  it  along 
the  lines  laid  down  in  the  secret  council  of  the  Godhead.  He 
who  said,  “  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  where- 
unto  I  have  called  them,”  is  saying  the  same  to-day,  but  this 
authority  is  too  often  ignored.  When  it  is  recognized,  mighty 
results  are  sure  to  follow.  The  great  work  of  the  Clarendon 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  dates  from  the  time  when  Dr. 
A.  J.  Gordon  learned  to  turn  over  all  the  work  of  the  Church 
to  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  was  once  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  South  Africa  whose  work  for  the  blacks  was  broken 
up  by  the  Boers.  Led  by  the  Spirit,  he  bought  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
put  his  family  and  his  few  household  goods  into  a  wagon, 
and  started  northward,  not  knowing,  like  Abram,  whither  he 
was  going,  but  believing  that  he  was  guided  from  above.  Af¬ 
ter  a  month  of  such  traveling,  as  one  night  he  was  about  to 
make  his  camp,  he  saw  at  a  distance  a  company  of  natives 
traveling  in  a  direction  diagonal  to  his  own.  Going  to  them, 
he  found  them  to  be  a  delegation  from  a  tribe  of  Hottentots, 
sent  to  see  if  a  missionary  could  be  induced  to  come  to  them. 
An  hour’s  difference  in  the  arrival  of  either  party  at  that  point, 
and  they  would  have  missed  each  other.  The  Spirit  who  sent 
Philip  along  the  road  to  Gaza  is  still  directing  those  who  will 
accept  his  authority. 

This  will  g^ve  unity  to  the  work  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
Spirit’s  authorship  and  authority  gives  unity  to  the  Scriptures. 
With  guerrilla  warfare,  different  bands  on  the  same  side  easily 
come  to  fighting  each  other  instead  of  the  common  enemy. 
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When  all  are  under  one  commander,  such  wasteful  warfare 
is  prevented.  Denominational  lines  nuy  not  be  blotted  out, 
but  the  conflict  of  denominational  interests  will  certainly  cease. 
There  will  be  no  more  over-crowding  towns  with  churches. 
There  will  be  no  more  rivalry  on  mission  fields.  It  will  be 
a  long  step  toward  the  time  when  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  will 
be  fulfilled,  and  we  shall  all  be  one,  even  as  the  Father  and  the 
Son  are  one. 

As  a  concluding  word,  let  me  say  that,  as  in  my  judgment 
the  great  need  of  the  church  to-day  is  more  divine  power,  more 
of  the  Spirit  within  the  wheels ;  not  merely  more  of  truth  for 
the  direction  of  human  effort,  but  more  of  the  presence  of  him 
to  whom  the  direction  of  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  has  at 
present  been  committed ;  thus,  it  seems  to  me,  we  shall  make 
the  desired  advance  in  winning  souls,  in  pushing  the  work  of 
missions,  only  as,  with  all  other  forward  movements,  we  make 
a  decided  advance  in  exalting  to  his  rightful  place  in  our 
thought  and  work  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  pray,  with  all  the  earn¬ 
estness  of  which  we  are  capable, 

“  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  heavenly  Dove, 

With  all  thy  quickening  powers.” 


1 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  OUTLOOK  IN  THE  ORIENT. 
by  the  reverend  ERNEST  BOURNER  ALLEN. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  once  we  think  of  it,  than  the 
influence  of  relatively  small  nations  upon  the  world’s  history. 
Gibraltar  has  often  been  likened  to  the  British  lion  couchant 
in  stone.  It  stands  the  silent  sentinel  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  the  suggestion  of  England’s  greatness.  To  see 
the  flag  of  that  island  empire,  or  her  famous  fortress  at  Gi¬ 
braltar,  is  to  recall  Webster’s  unmatched  metaphor :  “  The 

drum-beat  of  England,  keeping  time  with  the  hours,  follows 
the  sun  in  his  course  round  the  world.” 

One  stands  upon  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  in  reverent  won¬ 
der  at  these  magnificent  monuments  of  another  age,  the  Gol¬ 
den  age  of  Greece.  He  exclaims,  “  If  we  must  have  ruins, 
let  them  be  like  these !”  Here  the  consummate  art  of  Phidias, 
the  typical  master  of  Greek  art,  has  left  imperishable  and  ma¬ 
jestic  witness  to  the  noble  supremacy  of  Hellenic  sculpture, 
and  literature  as  well.  Nothing  surpasses  the  grandeur  of 
the  Acropolis,  looking  out  over  Mars’  Hill  and  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  over  the  bema  of  Demosthenes  and  the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  with  the  lieights  of  Parnassus  in  the  distance. 

Again,  one  may  take  the  trolley  from  Cairo  to  the  Pyramids, 
crossing  the  lazy  Nile,  the  mother  of  fertility,  and  pass  all  the 
panoramic  oddity  and  beauty  of  the  East— camels,  carts,  car¬ 
riages,  caravans ;  beasts.  Bedouins,  burden-bearers ;  water¬ 
wheels,  wagons,  hucksters ;  Africans,  Arabs,  Americans, 
Asians ;  Turks,  troubadours,  and  natty  ”  Tommy  Atkins  ” 
in  his  impossible  cap;  fertile  fields,  sands  of  the  desert,  grace- 
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ful  palms  and  tall  lebbek-trees.  There  are  the  pyramids,  the 
unique  and  constantly  challenging  marvels  of  another  day, 
forty  centuries  back,  when  Egypt  was  young  and  in  her  prime. 
We  are  eager  to  read  their  history,  yet  we  may  feel  about 
them  as  did  a  typical  Yankee  who  discussed  their  value  with 
an  enthusiastic  Briton.  Said  the  latter:  “  You  haven’t  any- 
think  like  that  in  your  country.”  “  No,”  replied  the  Yankee, 
as  he  threw  away  his  straw,  ”  but  there  ain’t  no  special  demand 
for  pyramids  just  now.”  And  under  the  gigantic  shadow  of 
the  pyramids  rises  the  Sphinx,  rugged,  weird,  watchful,  and 
impenetrable,  the  eternal  symbol  of  man’s  unsolved  problems 
and  the  silences  of  the  universe  of  God. 

And  then  one  may  stand  in  Rome,  that  once 

“Sat  upon  her  seven  hills,  and 
From  her  throne  of  beauty  ruled  the  world.” 

She  has  left  her  ruined  palaces,  aqueducts,  temples,  and 
woods  on  every  continent  around  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
herself  the  garden-spot  of  ruins  and  remnants  and  glories  in 
the  present  day.  Her  laws,  her  great  building  methods,  her 
colonization,  and  to  some  extent  her  literature,  have  left  an 
ineffaceable  imprint  upon  her  own  and  each  succeeding  gen¬ 
eration. 

England  and  Athens,  Egypt  and  Rome,  islands  and  cities, 
Nile-born  nations  and  provincial  peninsulas — these  are  mighty 
factors  in  the  enduring  life  of  ages.  And  one  might  speak 
of  Switzerland,  whose  generations  have  caught  the  rugged¬ 
ness  and  unchained  spirit  of  her  mighty  mountains;  or  of 
Holland,  “  brave  little  Holland,”  and  her  contribution  to  the 
Pilgrim  spirit  and  movement.  But  none  of  them  can  equal — 
all  of  them  have  been  overcome  by  it — that  splendid,  unique, 
and  divine  influence  which  has  come  from  a  city  shut  in  by 
desert,  by  mountain,  by  river,  and  sea.  The  genius  for  law 
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and  colonization,  for  art  and  literature,  have  all  been  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  genius  for  religfion,  represented  by  the  little  land 
of  Palestine  and  typified  by  the  Holy  City  Jerusalem.  The 
Hebrew,  with  his  passion  for  religion,  has  dominated  the 
world.  The  old  Roman  emperor  was  right  when  he  cried,  as 
he  sank  dying  upon  his  couch,  “  Galilean,  thou  hast  con¬ 
quered  !’' 

The  term  “  Orient  ”  is  loosely  applied  to  Turkey,  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  India.  When  I  speak  of  the  “outlook  in  the 
Orient,”  I  use  it  in  a  restricted  sense,  referring  to  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Turkey  in  Europe.  Roughly  speaking,  yet  indeed 
with  considerable  accuracy,  it  may  be  referred  to  all  that  ter- 
ritor>'  in  which  ^lohammedanism  is  dominant  to-day.  There 
are  apparently  three  phases  of  ^lohammedanism  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  thus  singled  out.  Egypt  is  the  most  promising,  Pales¬ 
tine  the  least  progressive,  Turkey  in  Europe  the  most  rampant. 
One  cannot  understand  Palestine  as  the  traveler  finds  it,  un¬ 
less  he  understands  Mohammedanism.  Nor  can  he  under¬ 
stand  the  Turk,  the  Eastern  problem,  and,  parenthetically  as 
it  were,  Russia’s  attitude  in  the  East. 

The  traveler  in  the  Orient,  like  the  traveler  everywhere, 
must  be  prepared  for  the  shattering  of  some  ideals  and  the 
changing  of  some  ideas.  The  process  is  at  once  dangerous 
and  necessary.  It  is  also  delightful  and  reassuring.  To  find 
old  ideas  replaced  by  new  and  truer  ones,  to  find  that  prac¬ 
tically  only  the  external  setting  has  been  changed,  is  a  rare 
and  useful  experience.  Ideas  never  die,  unless  they  are  false 
to  the  purpose  of  God,  and  destructive  to  the  constitution  of 
man.  When  they  run  athwart  these  they  fare  hard. 

With  a  refreshing  memory  of  the  power  of  the  little  nation 
in  the  world’s  life;  of  the  central  geographical  character  of 
Syria,  in  the  jMohammedan  world,  and  of  Palestine  in  Syria; 
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and  th€  proposition  that  an  understanding  of  present  conditions 
in  that  troubled  portion  of  the  world  is  somewhat  dependent 
upon  an  understanding  of  a  religious  system,  let  us  approach 
it  with  the  observation  of  a  traveler,  supplemented  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  student  of  history  and  affairs. 

It  was  about  622  a.d.,  or  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  according 
to  Moslem  reckoning,  that  a  man  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  past  forty  years  of  age,  was  driven  from  Mecca.  In 
an  ecstatic  moment  he  had  a  vision,  supplemented  by  others, 
in  which  he  received  certain  teaching,  later  incorporated  in  the 
Koran,  or  “  reading.”  His  system  he  called  Islam,  or  “  sub¬ 
mission.”  His  message  was  a  monotheism,  curiously  inter¬ 
woven  with  a  crude  ascetic,  yet  immoral,  code  of  worship  and 
morals.  “  God  is  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.” 
This  was  the  terse  rallying  cry  of  the  hosts  of  the  desert  who 
pressed  to  the  north  and  west,  overcoming  and  subduing 
Christian  churches  and  opposing  nations.  They  tried  to  circle 
the  Mediterranean.  They  destroyed  ten  thousand  Christian 
churches.  They  swept  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  crossed, 
a  fierce  and  fanatical  flood,  into  Europe,  pouring  on  resist- 
lessly  for  seven  hundred  years,  until  they  met  Charles  Martel 
on  the  immortal  field  of  Tours,  which  decided  that  Europe 
would  remain  Christian. 

In  the  West  the  Turk  stayed  in  Europe,  a  disturbing  factor 
from  that  day  to  this,  but  perhaps  affording  a  providential  op¬ 
portunity  not  fully  appreciated. 

What  is  this  system  that  to-day  dominates  one  hundred  and 
seventy  millions  of  people?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it 
is  monotheistic.  What  does  it  think  of  life,  of  the  home,  of 
government?  The  answer  to  these  brief  questions  is  the  key 
to  the  situation  and  outlook  in  the  Orient.  It  e.xplains  the 
present  condition  of  Palestine,  the  preservation  of  its  customs, 
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the  degradation  of  its  people.  It  validates  the  missionary  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  Christian  church.  It  throws  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  attitude  and  action  of  the  Turk.  It  partly  answers 
the  question  “Why  the  Armenian  massacres?”  It  shows 
why  Arabia  rises  in  revolt  against  the  Sultan’s  rule.  Let  us 
examine  a  system  which  sets  the  ideals,  and  dictates  the 
action,  of  one-seventh  of  the  world’s  population. 

The  God  of  the  Mohammedan  is  implacable.  There  is 
nothing  they  hate  more  than  the  prayer  “  Our  Father.”  Five 
things  a  man  must  do  to  be  saved:  (1)  testify  “there  is  no 
God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet”;  (2)  give  alms 
to  the  poor;  (3)  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  once  in  his  life; 
(4)  pray  five  times  a  day;  (5)  and  keep  the  fast.  It  is  the 
greatest  system  of  ritual  in  the  world. 

The  Arabs  have  a  proverb  “  If  a  man  has  been  to  Mecca 
once,  he  is  all  right ;  if  timce,  watch  him ;  if  thrice,  he  is  dan¬ 
gerous;  if  four  times,  keep  away  fi*mn  him — he  can  do  any¬ 
thing  he  pleases.”  This  is  the  logical  result  of  a  system  of 
works. 

Mohammedanism  has  a  distinct  political  aspect  and  aspira¬ 
tion.  By  their  belief  it  is  unlawful  to  pay  tribute  to  any  non- 
Mohammedan  sovereign.  But  all  must  pay  tribute  to  them. 
It  is  news  to  many,  that  England  pa>’s  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
a  large  sum  yearly  (£30,000)  in  recognition  of  her  occupancy 
of  Eg>'pt.  It  may  mean  to  England  nothing  more  than  the 
giving  of  a  bit  of  “  baksheesh  ”  (an  Oriental  custom  preserved 
in  our  outrageous  system  of  “tipping”),  and  it  may  mean  to 
the  Turk  a  recognition  of  his  “  divine  right.”  Perhaps  the 
history  of  the  coming  days  will  develop  the  matter.  A  mis¬ 
sionary  overheard,  in  one  of  their  mosques,  the  following 
prayer,  a  missionary  prayer  it  was,  “  Destroy  all  infidels  and 
polytheists.  Make  their  children  orphans.  Give  them  all  as 
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booty  to  the  Mohammedans.^'  It  looks  to  an  impartial  ob¬ 
server  as  though  the  IMoslem  knew  how  to  answer  his  own 
prayer,  certainly  in  Armenia  and  Bulgaria. 

Moslem  beliefs  are  best  seen  through  their  home  life.  In 
the  time  of  Christ,  women  walked  free  and  unrestrained  in 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  their  power.  When  Islam  came  out 
of  Arabia  and  spread  over  Syria,  it  put  a  veil  over  the  face 
and  over  the  life  of  every  woman  in  the  East.  To-day  the 
women  weep  and  wail  when  a  girl  is  born.  They  have  a  pro¬ 
verb  that  “  the  threshold  weeps  forty  days  when  a  girl  is 
born.”  But  notices  and  presents  are  sent  when  a  boy  is  bom. 

Polygamy  is  taught  by  the  Koran.  Every  believer  may 
have  four  wives,  and  as  many  concubines  as  he  can  buy  or 
capture.  No  one  can  interfere  whatever  a  man  may  do  to 
any  of  these  women  of  his  harem.  A  man  may  dismiss  his 
wife  summarily.  There  is  free  divorce.  Women  and  girls 
are  married  before  they  see  the  faces  of  their  husbands.  A 
babe  in  arms  may  be  betrothed  to  a  man,  and  he  will  claim 
her  years  hence  or  whenever  he  wills. 

Recently  there  has  been  written  an  epoch-making  and  epoch¬ 
marking  book  by  a  prominent  Muslim,  Kassim  Amin,  of 
Cairo,  and  indorsed  by  the  Counsellor  of  the  Consular  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  latter  is  the  supreme  judge.  The  author 
mentioned  has  written  two  books,  one,  in  1900,  on  “The 
Emancipation  of  Women  the  second,  in  1901,  on  “  The  New 
Woman.”  Whether  he  borrowed  the  title  from  our  own  civi¬ 
lization,  I  do  not  know.  The  former  gives  the  history  of  the 
treatment  of  women  in  various  lands.  The  latter  has  had  a 
wide  circulation.  I  talked  with  a  missionary  of  great  scholar¬ 
ship,  who  has  been  fifty  years  in  the  Levant,  who  is  now  trans¬ 
lating  the  book,  and  learned  that  the  author,  a  Mohammedan, 
bear  in  mind,  proposes  five  radical  changes  in  Islam’s  cen- 
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turies-long  treatment  of  women.  These  five  changes  are  as 
follows:  1.  That  women  shall  be  educated;  2.  That  they 
be  granted  the  freedom  of  their  acts,  their  thoughts,  and  their 
sentiments;  3.  That  marriage  be  consummated  only  after 
the  reciprocal  inclination  of  both  parties ;  4.  That  divorce 
be  made  to  rest  upon  a  just  basis,  both  to  the  man  and  the 
woman,  and  farther  that  the  right  of  the  initiation  of  divorce 
be  granted  to  n'ornen  also.  They  have  it  in  no  form  what¬ 
ever  to-day.  r>.  That  polygamy  be  prohibited  by  law.  This 
book  is  being  circulated  by  thousands.  It  is  molding  and  cre¬ 
ating  a  public  sentiment  not  to  be  ignored  or  trifled  with.  If 
Egypt  and  Syria  move  they  will  carry  the  Mohammedan 
world.  The  revolution  will  be  great  and  far-reaching.  There 
may  be  more  changes  on  the  map  than  those  brought  about 
by  the  Franco-German  or  Russo-Japanese  wars. 

Now  it  is  worth  noting  again,  that  the  attitude  of  the  Turk, 
to  life,  to  the  home,  to  government,  is  fundcmtentally  a  reli~ 
gious  attitude.  Any  changes,  therefore,  in  these  wide-reach¬ 
ing  phases  of  his  power,  must  come  in  the  religious  sentiment 
which  underlies  and  j>ervades  his  life.  His  sincerity  makes 
him  blood-thirsty  and  intolerant.  It  likewise  makes  him  dan¬ 
gerous  and  a  menace  to  civilization.  Any  change  in  his  reli¬ 
gion  will  make  a  different  man  of  him.  No  one  doiibts  his 
sincerity,  his  bravery,  his  ability,  his  baseness,  his  cowardice, 
his  laziness.  His  baseness  is  a  religious  trait,  born  of  the 
holy  desire  to  destroy  the  infidel  as  the  Koran  teaches.  His 
laziness  is  about  one  part  fatalism,  one  part  Oriental  habit  and 
necessity,  and  one  part  human  nature.  His  bravery  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  real  strength  of  character  upheld  by  a  belief  in  unusual 
glory  and  reward  if  he  is  faithful  to  the  Koran’s  teaching; 
so  that  he  dies  exp>ecting  immediate  translation  to  a  heavenly 
harem  rich  with  wine  and  filled  with  beautiful  women. 
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Remember,  therefore,  that  if  you  stand  up  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  world  in  one  row,  and  touch  out 
every  Mohammedan,  you  will  touch  out  every  seventh  person. 
This  section  of  the  world’s  population  is  under  the  dictation 
of  religious  ideals  entirely  subversive  of  American  ideals  of 
the  home  and  the  state,  in  a  large  measure  of  the  church. 
They  are  largely  different  from  the  ideals  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  the  holding  of  these  ideals  they  are  not  simply 
passive,  tolerant  of  other  systems,  but  active  in  the  belief  in  the 
spread  of  their  ideals  by  the  sword,  hence  intolerant  towards 
others. 

There  are  three  things  which  have  contributed  to  change, 
civilize,  and  Christianize  the  Mohammedan.  All  three  have 
operated  at  the  same  time,  but  we  shall  consider  them  in  what 
I  regard  as  the  order  of  importance. 

The  first  thing  has  been  travel,  and  the  consequent  touch 
w'ith  other  lands  and  their  religion.  This  movement  of  travel 
has  been  both  to  and  from  the  Orient,  more  especially  the 
latter.  The  spirit  of  modern  travel  is  the  old  restless' spirit 
of  colonization  seen  in  every  age.  Contact  with  other  people 
has  disarmed  suspicion  and  awakened  investigation.  No  gen¬ 
eration  of  men  in  any  land  has  been  so  absorbed  and  possessed 
by  the  spirit  of  investigation  as  our  own.  This  spirit  has  not 
been  without  its  powerful  influence  upon  the  Orient. 

The  second  great  factor  in  the  change  of  outlook  and  spirit 
has  been  the  control  of  England  in  Egypt.  Morocco  is  a  typi¬ 
cal  product  of  Mohammedan  rule.  No  colony  reflects  greater 
credit  upon  England  than  Egypt.  The  monetary  system  has 
been  changed  and  made  stable.  Vast  and  unprecedented 
works  of  engineering  have  preserved  the  precious  outpouring 
of  the  Nile,  and  reclaimed  thousands  of  acres  of  land  hitherto 
untilled  and  untillable.  Protection,  adequate  and  not  intoler- 
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ant  has  been  afforded  the  Christian  and  the  Turk.  The 
plague  has  been  restricted — it  will  ultimately  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  experience.  Trade  has  been  fostered.  Travel 
has  been  made  safe  and  frequent,  until  Cairo  is  the  summer  re¬ 
sort  of  thousands,  with  the  most  magnificent  hotels  to  be 
found  anywhere,  and  a  population  close  to  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  souls — a  mighty,  modern  city.  England  has  quietly 
lifted  ideals  of  citizenship  and  infused  an  alertness  into  the 
East,  which  presages  large  conquests  in  every  realm  in  the 
days  to  come. 

A  recent  writer  from  Marsovan,  Turkey,  has  this  very  sug¬ 
gestive  and  prophetic  reference  to  England’s  possible  future 
position  with  reference  to  Arabian  Mohammedanism :  “  Brit- 

ish-Indian  administrators,  taking  stand  at  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  looking  down  the  coast  of  Africa  from  Cairo  to  the  cape, 
and  then  looking  across  the*  southern  fringes  of  Asia  with 
the  adjacent  waters,  have  long  before  now  suggested  how 
easily  the  Arabian  peninsula  would  lend  itself  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  British  fleet,  how  easily  the  girdle  of  British  influ¬ 
ence  already  carried  around  Arabia  by  the  fleet  and  fastened  by 
concessions  at  the  strategic  points  might  be  gently  pulled,  and 
how  naturally  then  Arabia,  with  a  native  caliph,  welcomed  as 
the  head  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  would  be  attached  to  the 
English  throne — which  already  rules  over  more  Mohamme¬ 
dans  than  does  any  other.” 

The  final  and  by  far  the  most  significant  factor  in  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  Orient  has  been  the  sacrificial  service  of  the 
Christian  missionary.  He  has  enriched  and  unified  the  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Armenian  tongue  he  found  clay  and  iron.  He 
left  it  gold.  The  richer  Arabian  he  has  transfused  with  new 
life.  Books  unnumbered,  hitherto  unattainable  and  unheard 
of,  he  has  put  within  reach  of  all  classes.  The  presses  at 
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Beirut,  Syria,  are  to-day  two  years  behind  their  orders  for 
copies  of  the  Bible  in  Arabic  to  be  furnished  to  Egypt  alone. 
Books  have  been  translated  from  the  English,  to  become  the 
treasures  and  transformers  of  the  Mohammedan  as  they  have 
been  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  missionary  has  done  the  work. 

He  has  also  introduced  the  school.  The  girls  and  women 
have  been  educated.  The  boys  and  men  have  read  English 
books,  world  histories,  and  works  of  science  and  religion. 
Vast  areas  of  the  world’s  horizon  have  thus  been  opened  to 
them.  Two  generations  have  come  up  on  the  stage.  The 
result  is  written  in  the  changing  ideals  and  life  of  the  people. 
Statesmen  of  all  lands,  diplomats  in  every  station,  Turks  and 
Mohammedans  of  high  rank,  admit  and  are  grateful  for  the 
mighty  and  bloodless  .revolution  in  progress. 

Nothing  has  so  changed  the  ideals  of  the  home.  Not  a 
student,  whether  man  or  woman,'  so  far  as  known  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  gone  out  from  the  missionary  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  has  ever  gone  into  a  polygamous,  Mohammedan  liarem. 
Education  has  advanced.  Prominent  Mohammedans  send 
their  children  to  the  missionary  schools,  and  there  is  a  reason. 
At  the  great  Mosque  in  Cairo,  where  it  is  said  there  are  more 
than  ten  thousand  students,  all  men,  for  the  girls  have  no 
school  or  schooling,  a  little  science  has  just  been  introduced, 
due  to  the  pressure  of  the  new  learning,  the  ideals  of  West¬ 
ern  civilization.  Yet  I  saw  there  a  graduate  of  that  univer¬ 
sity,  a  man  past  thirty-five,  who  had  never  so  much  as  heard 
that  there  was  a  continent  called  Asia,  nor  could  he  tell  what 
it  meant.  Mohammedan  ideals  of  education  hang  up  the 
sign  “  Men  only,”  and  then  they  teach  primary  and  one-sided 
truth  to  them. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  introducing  this  proposition  re¬ 
garding  the  changes  in  Turkish  character,  and  the  method  by 
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which  they  must  come  about.  His  habit,  his  home  ideals,  his 
government — all  are  based  upon  his  religion,  which  is  funda¬ 
mentally  defective.  Any  change  in  his  habit,  home  life,  gov¬ 
ernmental  attitude,  will  come  through  a  change  in  his  religious 
ideals,  and  they  will  come  in  this  way  the  most  rapidly. 

The  cheapest  criticism  that  can  be  made  to-day,  and  nothing 
stamps  a  man  as  being  of  small  caliber  more  quickly,  is  to 
criticise  the  motive  and  the  value  of  sending  our  choicest 
scholars,  our  noblest  young  men  and  young  women,  to  the 
realm  of  th^  Turk  to  teach  the  principles  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  As  a  matter  of  history,  and  as  a  matter  of 
hope,  nothing  else  so  uplifts  and  enlarges  every  department  of 
life  like  that  same  religion.  It  is  the  thing  the  Turk  needs 
to-day.  When  the  broad  and  enduring  ideals  of  Christi¬ 
anity  have  become  generally  understood  and  more  gener¬ 
ally  practiced  in  the  realm  of  Mohammed,  then  fewer  disturb¬ 
ances  in  government  and  larger  life  for  the  individual 
may  be  looked  for.  The  principles  for  which  Pym  and 
Hampdem,  Cromwell  and  his  “  Ironsides,”  struggled  in  old 
England,  will  some  day  be  fought  out  under  the  Crescent,  and 
the  eternal  principles  of  justice  will  win. 

The  second  reason,  remote  from  the  line  of  thought  we 
have  been  following,  for  such  a  resume  of  history  as  given,  lies 
in  its  explanation  of  the  condition  of  Palestine  to-day. 

Palestine  is  a  part  of  Syria,  and  altogether  under  Turkish 
rule.  It  has  been  shut  in  by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  by  the 
desert  on  the  other.  To  the  north  it  has  had  enemies,  and  in 
the  south  as  well.  The  land  yet  bears,  on  hillside  and  in  val¬ 
ley,  ruins  that  date  back  to  the  era  of  Solomon,  the  Magnifi¬ 
cent,  of  Roman  and  Crusader,  of  Saracen  and  Jew.  In  a 
way  Palestine  has  been  the  watershed  of  warfare  and  civili¬ 
zation.  Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  all  came  up  against 
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Egypt.  They  are  five  hundred  miles  apart,  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
not  far  for  war  or  the  march  of  ideas.  One  rolls  back  the  world’s 
life  to  the  west,  the  other  to  the  east.  Palestine  is  incrusted 
with  the  decaying,  deadening  life  of  the  Moslem.  Unchanged 
by  the  momentous  revolutions  of  the  centuries,  there  are  types 
of  life,  customs,  laws,  in  Palestine  to-day,  as  ancient  as  the 
prophecies  of  Israel,  or  even  the  laws  of  Moses.  They  have 
been  preserved  in  the  apathetic,  fatalistic,  unprogressive,  domi¬ 
nant  rule  of  the  Turk,  to  stand  the  scientific  scrutinty  of  this 
century,  and  forever  illustrate  that  marvelous  Book  which  is 
so  Oriental  in  its  spirit,  yet  cosmopolitan  in  its  message. 

Forty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  wagon-road,  in  the 
American  sense,  in  all  Palestine.  The  whistle  of  a  locomotive 
had  never  sounded  in  the  hills  of  Judaea.  Antiquated  and  un¬ 
safe  methods  of  travel  prevailed.  A  man’s  life  was  as  secure 
as  his  shrewdness  in  bargaining  with  thieves,  or  as  his  bold¬ 
ness  in  the  display  of  guns,  might  command.  To-day  there 
are  delightful  and  adequate  wagon-roads  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,  from  Haifa  to  Nazareth,  from  Haifa  to  Damascus, 
and  shorter  portions  elsewhere.  The  railroad  runs  from 
Joppa  to  the  Holy  City,  from  Beirut  to  Damascus,  and  one 
is  building  from  Haifa  to  Damascus.  The  next  ten  years  will 
see  greater  changes  in  Palestine  than  the  preceding  fifty,  and 
the  next  twenty-five  will  perhaps  see  more  than  during  the 
last  three  centuries.  The  historical  and  religious  conditions 
which  we  have  been  considering  are  the  reason  why  this  Land 
of  the  Book,  the  “  P'ifth  Gospel,”  as  it  is  fairly  called,  has 
been  preserved  so  marvelously  that  the  customs  of  Christ’s 
time  can  be  observed  and  studied  to-day  almost  as  they  went 
on  in  Galilee  two  thousand  years  ago. 

One  thing  more  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  population 
of  Palestine  is  not  large  to-day,  not  so  large  probably  as  that 
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of  Toledo  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  combined.  It  is  constantly  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  infusion  of  new  blood  from  the  nomadic  tribes 
of  the  desert  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  These  have  lost  little,  if 
anything,  of  their  pristine  wildness,  their  fondness  for  warring 
and  for  wandering,  and  their  ancient  and  strange  customs. 
These  they  are  constantly  bringing  to  the  somewhat  more 
settled  but  rudely  agricultural  population  of  Galilee,  Samaria, 
and  Judsea.  It  is  in  the  preservation  and  predominance  of 
the  old  type  of  life,  due  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Turk,  the 
character  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  the  influx  of  the 
Bedouins  from  the  desert,  that  Palestine  has  been  fixed,  al¬ 
most  like  Pompeii  in  the  ashes  and  dust  of  Vesuvius,  to  be  redis¬ 
covered  and  examined  by  the  scientific  antiquarian,  the  reli¬ 
gious  enthusiast,  and  the  painstaking  historian  of  to-day.  No 
man  can  overestimate  the  value  to  the  world  of  this  revelation 
of  the  old  life. 

There  are  striking  evidences  that  a  new  day  is  dawning  in 
the  Mohammedan  world.  At  the  convention  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Sunday-School  Association  at  Jerusalem  in  April,  1904, 
there  were  present  at  a  remarkable  meeting  some  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  empire  who  deserve  mention.  Faydi  EfTendi,  the 
mayor  of  Bethlehem,  sat  on  the  platform.  The  venerable  ex¬ 
mayor  of  Jerusalem  read  the  nineteenth  Psalm.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  peace  conference  at  Berlin,  when  Disraeli  and 
Salisbury  represented  England.  Here  is  a  famous  soldier 
from  far  Abyssinia,  the  commanding  general  of  the  king’s 
army,  sent  with  suitable  retinue  to  attend  this  meeting.  He 
had  four  names,  all  unpronounceable  or  I  would  g^ve  them. 
He  gives  this  testimony :  “  I  hold  that  Christianity  is  to  be 

the  light  of  the  world,  and  is  to  endure  forever  and  ever.” 
There  sits  Ismael  Bey,  press  censor  of  Palestine  and  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction.  The  presence  of  these  men. 
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and  the  permissions  given  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  mark  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  people.  Permission  has  just  been 
given  for  the  erection  of  a  church  in  Constantinople.  Noth¬ 
ing  more  epoch-making  has  occurred  since  the  imperial  irade, 
urged,  doubtless,  by  the  guns  in  Admiral  Farragut’s  ships-of- 
war,  was  granted  to  Robert  College  on  the  Bosphorus.  The 
world  is  moving  upward,  even  in  Turkey,  where  the  lift  is 
heavier. 

One  lingers  therefore  in  this  little  spot  of  territory  called 
Palestine,  reviewing  swiftly  in  memory  its  history  from  the 
days  of  Moses  to  the  time  of  the  twentieth  century.  As  one 
in  a  dream  he  rides  across  the  fields  made  famous  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  battles.  Across  this  peaceful  valley  have  swept  the 

V 

armies  of  Saracen  and  Crusader,  of  France  and  Egypt,  Assy¬ 
rian  and  Chaldean.  Here  are  the  same  hills  and  rivers  and 
valleys  which  Jesus  Christ  himself  beheld  two  millenniums 
ago.  That  caravan  winding  down  the  hills,  of  camels  and 
donkeys  and  horses  and  men,  laden  with  merchandise  from 
Damascus,  might  well  have  looked  the  same  as  in  that  day 
when  a  wandering  band  of  Midianites  bought  for  a  consider¬ 
ation  one  Jewish  lad,  by  name  Joseph,  and  took  him  into  a 
far  country.  Here  are  rocks  and  caves  a  score,  places  for 
robbers,  for  retreat,  for  prayer  by  a  man  of  God.  You  may 
gather,  an’  you  will,  a  handful  of  as  beautiful  flowers  as  ever 
turned  their  faces  sunward  and  gladdened  the  heart  of  man. 
They  are  bright  with  the  dew,  brilliant  as  the  sunset,  and 
numerous  as  dandelions  in  a  friendly  lawn. 

By  as  rough,  picturesque,  narrow,  circuitous,  care-compell¬ 
ing,  almost  endless  path  as  one  can  traverse,  he  winds  his  way 
on  the  hillside,  on  toward  Tiberias  and  that  unsurpassed  sea, 
Galilee,  the  blue,  the  glassy,  the  historic,  and  the  precious. 
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On  the  other  side  lies  the  dangerous  country  of  the  Gadarenes. 
Here  is  little  Magdala,  yonder  is  Capernaum  that  was — to-day 
a  little  wall-inclosed  garden  and  a  small  monastery. 

Back  again  to  Nazareth,  over  the  rocky  road  to  Shechem, 
and  one  day,  never-to-be-forgotten  hour,  the  traveler  stands 
on  Mount  Scopus,  and  there  below  him  lies  the  Holy  City, 
home  of  prophet  and  king,  Mecca  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  city 
of  prophecy  and  promise,  the  external  record  of  a  thousand 
years’  history,  the  glory  of  Israel  and  the  home  of  the  Turk ! 
There  was  a  day  when  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  were  re¬ 
turning  from  the  wars.  On  past  the  scenes  of  historic  glory 
they  had  fought  and  toiled  with  weary  hearts.  Then  came 
the  transcendent  hour  when  they  saw  once  more  the  Euxine 
Sea,  and  knew  that  they  looked  upon  the  waters  that  flowed 
from  the  fatherland.  I  think  their  emotions  were  not  equal 
to  those  with  which  a  half-hundred  tired  and  dusty  pilgrims, 
worn  with  the  journey  of  eight  thousand  miles  and  the  tedious 
struggle  with  six-by-eight  state-rooms,  with  obstinate  horses 
and  malicious  muleteers  and  domineering  dragomans,  saw  the 
goal  of  their  journey  one  April  afternoon.  Add  to  their 
bodily  sensations  the  inexpressible  emotions  of  the  Christian 
heart,  and  you  have  something  unforgettable  and  striking. 

Here  is  the  city  of  David.  Half  its  population  of  about 
sixty  thousand  now  lives  without  the  walls.  You  see  no  out¬ 
lines  of  the  northern  wall  in  the  northern  approach.  Here  are 
heaps  of  ashes,  and  rows  of  red-tiled  houses  with  European 
roofs.  To  the  left  is  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  brook 
Kedron,  Gethsemane,  and  the  slopes  of  Olivet.  There  is  the 
familiar  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  site  of  the  temple  and 
the  scene  of  splendid  pageants 

“In  the  golden,  olden  glory  of  the  days  gone  by.” 

The  city  itself  is  divided  into  four  unequal  sections.  It  oc- 
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cupies  about  two  hundred  and  ten  acres,  of  which  thirty-five 
are  given  over  to  the  old  temple  area,  where  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  stands,  thirty-five  to  barracks  for  the  Turkish  sol¬ 
diers  and  thirty-five  more  to  various  mosques  and  churches. 
In  spots  the  dirt  is  deep,  the  odors  are  as  familiar  as 
those  in  Constantinople,  and  the  evidences  of  Oriental  life  as 
prominent  as  in  old  Cairo.  Where  the  Jews  come  every 
Friday  to  bewail  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  pray  for 
the  vengeance  of  God  upon  those  who  made  ruin  of  Zion,  is 
a  bit  of  the  old  temple  wall.  Outside  are  evidences  of  the 
strata  of  dirt  and  destruction  which  have  accumulated  through 
the  years.  You  may  dig  scores  of  feet  and  find  the  old  wall, 
but  it  is  hidden  now  in  the  rubbish  of  centuries. 

Cities  are  like  men.  There  are  places  of  ruin  and  places 
of  ancient  glory  now  covered  by  the  debris  of  years.  The 
task  of  life  is  to  clear  out  the  debris  and  restore  the  former 
glory.  Neither  cities  nor  men  are  made  entirely  by  their  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  sentiment  attached  to  this  historic  spot  does 
not  keep  some  of  its  people  from  vice  and  crime.  A  man 
may  be  as  rotten  or  as  righteous  in  Jerusalem  as  in  Toledo. 

The  streets  of  Jerusalem  are  unlighted.  It  is  dangerous  to 
be  out  late,  and  the  danger  acts  as  a  good  curfew  ordinance. 
The  water  supply  is  very  imperfect.  The  p>eople  depend 
largely  upon  the  cisterns  for  water.  The  average  rainfall  is 
about  twenty-four  inches  per  year.  Only  last  year  the  Sultan 
permitted  the  laying  of  iron  pipes  from  the  Pools  of  Solomon, 
nine  miles  south  of  the  city  and  nearer  to  Bethlehem.  These 
will  bring  water  to  the  Pool  of  Gihon,  directly  southwest  of 
the  city,  from  which  it  must  be  carried  by  the  people.  That 
cleanliness  which  is  at  least  related  to  godliness,  is  not  easily 
possible  even  in  Jerusalem. 

Probably  there  is  no  spot  on  earth  where  people  of  opposing 
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beliefs  are  crowded  so  closely  together  as  within  the  walls  of 
modern  Jerusalem.  The  disgraceful  struggles  of  the  various 
sects  at  Easter  time  compel  the  Turks  to  bring  an  extra  regi¬ 
ment  of  two  thousand  men,  in  addition  to  the  regular  garri¬ 
son,  to  keep  peace  among  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  at 
that  time  celebrating  the  resurrection  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Turk  despises  the  Christian  dog  as 
much  as  he  hates  him.  Herein  lies  the  need  for  our  American 
Christianity  to  enter,  as  it  has,  the  realm  of  the  Turk,  and  not 
only  proclaim  but  practice  a  pure  Christianity.  The  Turk  is 
shrewd  enough  to  see  the  difference,  and  he  will  be  brave 
enough  to  act  accordingly. 

The  time  is  coming,  when  the  larger  light  of  the  Nazarene’s 
teaching  will  shed  its  glory  and  bring  its  health  to  the  healing 
of  the  land  where  once  he  walked  with  his  disciples  and 
taught  the  common  people  who  heard  him  gladly. 

No  factor  is  more  potent,  patient,  powerful  and  promis¬ 
ing  than  the  teaching  and  ministry  of  that  life  we  hail 
and  crown  the  Lord  of  all  to  bring  blessing  out  of  light, 
light  out  of  darkness,  and  freedom  out  of  bondage.  The 
Hebrew’s  genius  for  pure  religion  has  made  the  world  his 
debtor.  Through  him  came  the  Christ.  Little  Palestine  may 
yet  move  the  world,  as  she  has  taught  it  through  the  religion 
of  her  people.  Little  nations  are  often  great.  Syria  is  pul¬ 
sating  with  a  new  life.  Out  of  it  will  come,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  that  which  makes  for  the  upward  movement  of  all 
mankind,  just  as  the  trend  for  centuries  has  been  upward. 
Whatever  we  can  do  to  hasten  the  day,  let  it  be  done  with 
bravery,  cheer,  sacrifice,  and  promptness,  till  the  remotest 
pagan  responds  to  the  call,  comfort,  and  career  of  his  God 
who  loves  him. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  POWERS  OF  DARKNESS. 

BY  EDWARD  M.  MERRINS,  M.D. 

II. 

In  the  preceding  paper  it  has  been  shown  that  the  mental  or 
spiritual  disorder  known  as  demoniacal  possession  has  been  com¬ 
mon  in  every  land  down  to  recent  times  ;  that  its  manifestations 
always  and  everywhere  are  very  similar ;  and  that  its  principal 
feature,  an  alteration  or  disturbance  of  the  consciousness  of  per¬ 
sonality,  is  a  symptom  common  to  various  disorders  of  the 
psychopathic  temperament,  and  is  not  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  indubitable  evidence,  in  and  by  itself,  of  the  subject’s  being 
under  the  influence  of  an  alien  evil  spirit. 

2.  Of  the  other  symptoms  of  possession,  involuntary  mus¬ 
cular  movements  ranging  in  severity  from  slight  tremors  to  the 
most  violent  convulsions  probably  attracted  the  most  attention. 
These  also  are  found  in  the  different  psychopathies.  In  the  worst 
forms  of  hysteria,  such  as  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  French  hos¬ 
pitals,  convulsive  attacks  occur  for  which  no  better  descriptive 
term  has  yet  been  found  than  “  demoniacal.”  In  the  less 
severe  forms  of  this  grande  hystme,  the  patient  falls  to 
the  ground,  foams  at  the  mouth,  the  features  become  dis¬ 
torted,  and  there  are  convulsions  as  in  epilepsy.  After  a 
brief  period  of  relaxation,  hallucinations  seize  the  mind,  and 
the  conduct  becomes  expressive  of  the  coarser  passions,  wrath, 
fear,  scorn,  lust,  etc. ;  or  there  may  be  meaningless  writhing^ 
presenting  a  hideous  aspect.  In  the  worst  or  “demoniacal”  cases, 
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the  convulsions  are  of  exceeding  violence,  and  the  horror  of 
the  scene  is  intensified  by  the  accompanying  piercing  screams, 
provoked  by  the  physical  pain  of  the  extraordinary  muscular 
movements,  and  by  the  mental  torture  of  the  hallucinations. 
Men  are  affected  as  well  as  women,  and  the  disorder  is  general¬ 
ly  of  long  duration.  ^  The  wild  outbursts  of  the  Gadarene  de¬ 
moniacs  whom  it  was  impossible  to  tame  or  bind,  may  have 
been  somewhat  of  this  nature.  To  this  day  in  India  and  other 
foreign  countries,  the  sight  is  not  uncommon  of  a  frenzied  de¬ 
moniac  raving,  writhing,  tearing,  bursting  his  bonds,  until, 
subdued  by  the  exorcist,  he  stares  and  sighs,  falls  helpless  to 
the  ground,  and  comes  to  himself.  ^ 

The  demonic  convulsions  were  very  severe  and  prolonged  at 
the  time  of  deliverance.  Of  the  demoniac  of  Capernaum  we 
read :  “And  the  unclean  spirit,  convulsing  him  and  crying  with 
a  loud  voice,  came  out  of  him.”  ®  So  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  de¬ 
moniac  :  the  spirit  “  having  cried  out  and  convulsed  him  much, 
he  came  out ;  and  the  child  became  as  one  dead ;  insomuch  that 
the  more  part  said.  He  is  dead.”  ^  This  may  explain  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  demoniacs  not  to  be  tormented :  they  desired  to  be 
free,  yet  shrank  from  the  agonies  of  deliverance.  No  doubt  the 
secondary  personality,  true  to  its  assumed  character  of  a  de¬ 
mon,  stood  in  fear  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  disliked  the  expul¬ 
sion  from  its  human  abode  and  the  return  to  its  natural  and  less 
desirable  habitation,  wherever  that  was  conceived  to  be,  and  so 
prayed  not  to  be  tormented  by  disturbance,  but  to  be  left  alone. 
The  threat  to  inflict  physical  injury  if  the  demon  proved  obdu¬ 
rate,  which  ordinarily  formed  part  of  an  exorcism,  may  also 

‘  F6re,  art.  “  Hysteria,”  Twentieth  Century  Practice  of  Medicine, 
X.  503;  “  Hystero-Epilepsy,”  Quain’s  Diet,  of  Medicine. 

‘Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  11.  137;  Ward,  The  Hindoos,  i.  155; 
Roberts,  Or.  Illust.  of  Scripture,  529. 

*  Mark  i.  20.  *  Mark  ix.  26. 
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have  made  the  demoniac  afraid ;  yet,  as  the  violent  convulsions 
were  attended  by  much  actual  suffering,  the  prayer  may  also 
have  been  made  by  the  subject  in  his  own  proper  personality,  so 
far  as  that  was  able  to  assert  itself. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  malady  the  convulsions  were 
apt  to  be  evoked  or  intensified  whenever  the  subject  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  mental  excitement,  whether  self-induced,  or 
caused  by  the  presence  of  persons  or  things  supposed  to  be  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  him  in  his  morbid  state.  Hence  he  trembled  when 
confronted  with  an  exorcist  of  acknowledged  power,  a  fact 
probably  alluded  to  by  St.  James  when  he  writes  :  “  The  devils 
[demoniacs]  also  believe  and  tremble.” 

The  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  formerly  util¬ 
ized  the  tremblings  and  convulsions  of  demoniacs  to  determine 
the  sanctity  of  reputed  relics.  If,  for  example,  the  demoniacs 
were  convulsed  when  brought  near  to  some  disinterred  human 
remains,  it  was  convincing  evidence  of  their  sacred  value :  they 
must  have  been  those  of  a  saint  or  martyr.  It  can  easily  be  im¬ 
agined  that,  with  such  agents,  it  was  always  possible  to  produce 
whatever  effects  were  desired.  Holy  water  was  also  accredited 
with  the  same  perturbing  influence.  Yet  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and 
hard  to  explain  if  possession  be  actually  the  indwelling  of  a 
devil  in  a  human  form,  that,  if  the  demoniac  touched  holy  wa¬ 
ter  without  being  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  act,  there  were  no 
convulsions.  On  one  occasion  during  the  Morzine  epidemic,  a 
skeptical  physician  secretly  mingled  holy  water  with  the  wine 
which  was  ordinarily  drunk  by  the  people  at  their  meals.  The 
demoniacs  who  drank  of  it  were  carefully  watched ;  but,  as  they 
were  in  ignorance  of  what  the  physician  had  done,  they  re¬ 
mained  strictly  sober  in  every  sense  of  the  word, — at  least  they 
had  no  convulsions.^  It  is  evident  the  convulsions  were  often  the 


*  “  Diabolism  and  Hysteria,”  Popular  Science  Monthly,  xxxv.  150. 
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result  of  auto-suggestion,  or  else  the  devil  is  occasionally  tol¬ 
erant  of  holy  water,  despite  the  proverb  which  says  he  hates  it. 

Akin  to  possession  is  the  wild,  convulsive  frenzy  of  religious 
fanatics,  of  which  a  gwd  illustration  is  the  conduct  of  the 
priests  of  Baal  in  their  contest  with  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel. 
Their  religious  ceremonies  commenced  with  wild  dancing  and 
cries.  After  a  tinne,  provoked  by  their  failure  and  by  the  mock¬ 
ery  of  Elijah,  they  lost  all  self-control.  “  Louder  and  louder 
grow  their  cries,  wilder  and  more  rapid  their  dance,  more  frantic 
their  gesticulations.  At  length,  when  the  frenzy  has  reached 
its  height,  knives  are  drawn  from  their  sheaths,  lances  are  up¬ 
raised,  and  the  blood  spirts  forth  from  hundreds  of  self-inflicted 
wounds,  while  an  ecstacy  of  enthusiasm  seizes  many,  and  they 
pour  forth  incoherent  phrases,  or  perhaps  an  unintelligible  jar¬ 
gon,  which  is  believed  to  come  from  divine  inspiration,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  their  modes  of  prophecy.”  ^  To  the  same  kind  of 
mental  phenomena  belongs  the  devil-dancing  of  India,  so  gfraph- 
ically  described  by  Bishop  Caldwell  and  other  writers,  and  ad¬ 
duced  by  them  as  possible  proof  of  the  reality  of  demoniacal 
possession.  ® 

3.  Different  forms  of  palsy  and  paralysis  are  not  uncomanon 
in  psychopathic  disorders,  and  the  disability  may  last  for  many 
years.  In  some  cases  the  limbs  retain  their  muscular  power, 
but  the  patient  is  unable  to  use  them  for  such  functions  as 
standing  or  walking ;  in  others  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of 
true  paralysis,  the  limbs  lying  motionless,  apparently  devoid  of 
all  muscular  power;  in  another  group  the  paralysis  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  contracture  or  rigfidity  of  the  muscles,  which  may  be 
so  extreme  as  to  produce  considerable  deformity.  When  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  are  affected,  the  head  is  drawn  to  one  side, 

as  in  wry  neck.  When  there  is  contracture  of  the  muscles  of 

*  Speaker’s  Commentary,  1  Kings  xvili. 

•Contemporary  Review,  xxvii.  369. 
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the  back,  there  is  spinal  curvature.^  Perhaps  this  occasioned 
the  deformity  of  the  woman  “  which  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity 
eighteen  years;  and  she  was  bowed  together,  and  could  in 
nowise  lift  herself  up.”  ^ 

As  to  the  precise  physical  condition  underlying  the  paralysis 
in  these  cases,  we  are  ignorant.  The  most  reasonable  hypo¬ 
thesis  is  that  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves  is  affected,  and  this 
causes  their  chemical  composition  to  be  so  altered  as  to  produce 
irregularity  of  function.  But  this  theory  does  not  satisfac¬ 
torily  account  for  the  rapid  restoration  which  often  occurs. 
According  to  the  psychological  explanation  already  referred  to, 
the  primary  consciousness  liaving  weakly  abandoned  some  of 
its  functions,  the  subject  is  under  the  control  of  certain  fixed 
ideas  of  the  subconsciousness,  which  inhibit  muscular  action 
in  the  parts  affected. 

The  appearance  of  the  paralysis,  which  generally  follows  an 
hysterical  convulsion,  or  a  mental  or  physical  shock,  is  often 
quite  sudden.  Its  disappyearance  in  response  to  some  powerful 
incentive  to  action,or  under  influences  similar  to  those  which  in¬ 
duced  it,  may  also  be  sudden  and  mysterious.  Cases  of  this 
kind  are  very  interesting,  as  they  furnish  many  of  the  sensational 
cures  claimed  alike  by  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  Christian 
Scientists,  and  others,  as  having  been  wrought  by  the  exercise  of 
simple  faith. 

4.  Disorders  of  the  special  senses  are  among  the  remaining 
symptoms.  These  also  occur  in  the  various  psychoses,  especially 
in  hysteria. 

Dumbness  may  be  an  affliction  of  the  patient.  It  is  capricious 
in  its  appearance  and  disappearance,  is  dependent  on  psychical 
influences,  and  variable  in  duration.  “And  as  they  went  forth, 

1  For  illustrative  cases  see  Nouv.  Icon,  de  la  SalpSt.,  March  and 
April,  1897 ;  Amer.  Year  Book  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  1898,  p.  752. 

*Luke  xili.  10-21. 
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behold  there  was  brought  to  him  a  dumb  man  possessed  with  a 
demon,  and  when  the  demon  was  cast  out  the  dumb  man 
spake."  ^ 

Hearing  msay  be  affected,  and  in  some  cases  the  deafness  is 
complete,  and  accompanied  by  loss  of  speech.  In  the  fourth 
of  the  ten  pers*..ualities  of  the  case  recorded  by  Wilson,  -  the 
girl  became  a  deaf  mute  and  failed  to  hear  loud  noises  close  to 
her  ears,  but  could  speak  in  deaf  and  dumb  language.  Of  the 
epileptic  boy  healed  immediately  after  the  transfiguration,  it  is 
said  that  he  had  a  dumb  spirit,  and  our  Lord,  in  casting  it  out, 
addressed  it  as  a  dumb  and  deaf  spirit.® 

The  sight  may  be  impaired.  In  the  tenth  personality  of  Wil¬ 
son’s  case,  the  girl  was  blind  and  imbecile.  She  understood 
nothing,  and  at  times  apparently  could  not  hear.  But  she  could 
draw  perfectly  though  sightless,  notwithstanding  she  had  never 
learned  to  do  so  in  her  normal  condition.  “  There  was  brought 
unto  him  one  possessed  with  a  demon,  blind  and  dumb ;  and  he 
healed  him,  insomuch  that  the  dumb  man  spake  and  saw.”  * 

5.  Impulsive,  automatic,  or  involuntary  speech  is  a  symptom 
of  mental  weakness  or  disorder, and  it  is  a  special  feature  of  de- 
monianism.  As  already  explained,  it  is  generally  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  intrusion  into  the  primary  consciousness  of  ideas  from 
the  subconsciousness ;  and  the  subject,  unaware  of  their  source, 
and  from  lack  of  self-control  unable  to  keep  silence,  thinks  they 
come  from  a  being  other  than  himself,  and  speaks  and  acts  ac¬ 
cordingly.  In  some  instances  the  involuntary  speech  is  evi¬ 
dently  due  to  the  inability  of  the  neurotic  subject,  when  in  a  state 
of  mental  excitement,  to  restrain  the  expression  of  his  thoughts 
on  whatever  has  produced  or  contributed  to  the  excitement. 
Among  semi-civilized  people  such  frenzied  speech  will  be  accom- 

‘Matt.  ix.  32,  33.  *The  Lancet  (Eng.),  April,  1905,  p.  869. 

•Mark  ix.  17,  25.  ‘Matt.  xii.  22. 
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panied  by  acts  of  bodily  excitement.  Thus  a  missionary  preach¬ 
ing  in  a  heathen  village  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  one  of  his 
hearers  falling  to  the  ground  in  convulsions,  and  in  a  frantic 
manner  forbidding  the  others  to  listen  to  the  Christian  teaching. 
This  man  was  afterwards  converted,  and  told  the  missionary 
that  “  he  could  not  account  for  his  former  exercises,  but  that  it 
certainly  appeared  to  him  as  though  a  spirit  spoke,  and  he  must 
tell  what  was  communicated.”  Needless  to  say  it  was  the  com¬ 
mon  belief  among  the  natives  of  the  place  that  the  utterances 
were  due  to  the  influence  of  an  indwelling  familiar  spirit.  ^ 
Perhaps  nothing  in  modern  times  is  so  conducive  to  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  possibility  of  demonic  possession  as  the  involuntary 
utterance  of  blasphemous  or  obscene  speech  by  pure-minded  men 
and  women  when  under  the  influence  of  obsessive  ideas.  It  is 
a  matter  of  suffering,  shame,  and  horror  to  them,  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  suppressed.  The  same  phenomenon  is  seen  even  in 
innocent  children.  ‘T  have  been  mbst  careful  in  the  education 
of  my  child,”  said  a  gentleman  in  deep  distress  to  his  physician; 
“she  has  seldom  been  out  of  the  house,  and  has  only  been  allowed 
to  associate  with  our  own  limited  and  select  circle  of  friends  and 
relations,  all  of  whom  are  morally,  if  not  religiously  disposed. 
I  never  knew  a  more  pure,  delicate,  and  unsophisticated  mind 
than  she  possessed  previous  to  her  illness ;  and  now,  when  de¬ 
ranged,  she  manifests  an  accurate  acquaintance  not  only  with 
the  most  corrupt  ideas,  but  with  the  improper  phrases  used  only 
by  the  most  depraved  of  her  sex.”  ^ 

“You  think  that  is  bad  ?”  said  a  girl,  who  was  suffering  from 
a  violent  paroxysm  of  hysterical  mania,  to  her  mother,  who  was 
shocked  at  some  words  she  had  si)oken :  “Well,  what  do  you 
think  of  this  ?”  and  then  she  gave  utterance  to  a  series  of  ideas 

*  Mason,  Oestl.  Asien,  ii.  414. 

*  Forbes  Winslow,  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind,  p.  213. 
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of  so  obscene  a  character,  and  in  language  so  vile,  that  her  poor 
mother  rushed  in  despair  and  horror  from  the  room.  “  I  thought 
that  would  astonish  the  old  lady,”  said  the  patient  with  great 
satisfaction,  “but  that  is  nothing  to  what  I  could  do  if  I  really 
tried.  Now  bring  me  my  Bible,  for  I  want  to  read  a  chapter, 
and  say  my  prayers.”  ^ 

No  wonder  a  parent  is  perplexed  as  to  where  and  how  such 
immoral  knowledge  was  acquired,  and  perhaps  echoes  the  words 
of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman :  “My  daughter  is  greviously 
vexed  with  a  devil.”  But  it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  deplor¬ 
able  exhibition  apart  from  immediate  Satanic  influence.  The 
pernicious  example  and  suggestions  of  servants  of  whose  true 
character  the  parents  were  ignorant;  bad  words  and  phrases 
repeated  by  little  companions  not  aware  of  their  meaning;  the 
reading  of  books  and  stories  of  immoral  tendencies ;  newspaper 
reports  of  scandal  and  crime ;  the  unavoidable  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  streets; — these  are  some  of  the  sources  of  the  vicious 
impressions  which  reach  the  minds  of  children,  becoming  a  part 
of  the  subliminal  consciousness  and  lying  dormant  as  long  as 
the  controlling  power  of  the  will  is  normal,  but  finding  expres¬ 
sion  during  mental  excitement,  weakness,  or  disorder.  This 
explains  also  the  vicious  utterances  of  virtuous  adults.  Such 
incidents  forcibly  illustrate  the  words  of  Jesus  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  guarding  the  avenues  to  the  soul.  “For  nothing  is  hid 
that  shall  not  be  made  manifest,  nor  anything  secret  that  shall 
not  be  known  and  come  to  light.  Take  heed  therefore  how  ye 
hear.”  ^ 

The  following  instance  of  the  demonic  possession  of  a  child, 
though  it  can  be  explained  in  a  similar  manner,  is  almost  suffi¬ 
cient  to  persuade  the  most  skeptical  that  the  malady  is  of  infernal 

*  Hammond,  Treatise  on  Insanity,  p.  490. 

*Luke  vlll.  17,  18. 
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origin ;  any  one  may  be  pardoned  for  finding  it  hard  to  believe 
that  such  involuntary  wickedness  emanated  entirely  from  within 
the  child’s  own  consciousness. 

Margaret  B.,  aged  eleven  years,  a  pious  child  of  lively  disposition, 
was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions  while  apparently  in  good 
health.  During  the  attack  she  rolled  her  eyes,  made  grimaces,  per¬ 
formed  all  kinds  of  curious  movements,  but  seemed  to  be  uncon¬ 
scious  of  outside  impressions.  At  the  end  of  two  days  she  as¬ 
sumed  a  deep,  bass  voice,  and  kept  repeating  the  words,  “I  pray 
earnestly  for  you.”  When  she  came  to  her  senses  she  felt  ex¬ 
hausted  and  said  she  had  been  dreaming.  Soon  the  attacks  returned. 
She  then  began  to  speak  in  another  tone  of  voice,  occasionally  In¬ 
terjecting  in  the  bass  voice  the  words,  “  I  pray  earnestly  for  you." 
The  second  voice  spoke  of  the  patient  objectively,  as  if  it  represent¬ 
ed  some  one  distinct  from  her.  Its  language  was  coherent,  and  it 
answered  questions  logically,  or  evaded  them  skillfully.  But  that 
which  principally  distinguished  its  utterances  was  their  morai,  or 
rather  immoral  character.  They  expressed  pride,  arrogance,  mock¬ 
ery,  and  hatred  of  truth,  of  God,  and  of  Christ.  The  voice  would 
say,  •*  I  am  the  Son  of  Godi,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, — you  must 
adore  me,”  and  immediately  afterwards  rail  against  everything  holy, 
— blaspheme  against  God,  against  Christ,  and  against  the  Bible;  ex¬ 
press  a  violent  dislike  against  all  who  follow  what  is  good;  give 
vent  to  the  most  violent  maledictions  a  thousand  times  repeated, 
and  furiously  rage  on  perceiving  any  one  engaged  in  prayer,  or 
merely  folding  their  hands.  The  voice  said  it  was  the  voice  of  a 
devil,  and  whenever  it  began  to  speak,  the  countenance  of  the  girl 
immediately  and  very  strikingly  changed,  and  presented  a  truly 
demoniacal  expression. 

A  week  later,  at  the  very  hour  which,  according  to  her  testimony, 
she  had  been  told  by  an  angel  was  to  be  the  hour  of  her  delivery, 
she  uttered  the  words,  “  Depart,  thou  unclean  spirit,  from  this  child! 
knowest  thou  not  that  this  child  is  my  well-beloved  ?  ”  Then  the 
attacks  ceased,  and  she  returned  to  her  normal  consciousness. 

Five  days  afterward,  the  same  condition  returned.  Gradually 
several  new  voices  appeared,  until  the  number  had  increased  to  sLv 
differing  from  each  other  partly  in  their  tone,  partly  in  their 
language  and  subject;  therefore  each  seemed  to  be  the  voice  of  a 
separate  personality,  and  was  considered  as  such  by  the  voice  which 
already  had  been  so  often  heard.  At  this  period  the  violence  of  the 
fury,  blasphemy,  and  curses  reached  their  highest  degree;  and  the 
lucid  intervals,  during  which  the  patient  had  no  recollections  of 
what  had  occurred  in  the  paroxysm,  but  quietly  read  and  prayed, 
were  less  frequent  and  shorter  in  duration. 
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On  the  day  which  had  been  ajinounced  to  her  as  the  day  of  deliv¬ 
ery  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  this  most  lamentable  trouble 
came  to  an  end.  After  she  had  spoken  the  words,  “  Depart,  thou 
unclean  spirit!  This  is  the  sign  of  the  last  time,”  the  girl  awoke, 
and  since  then  has  continued  well.  ‘ 

The  knowledge  displayed  by  the  demoniacs  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  was  not  necessarily  of  supernatural  derivation,  as 
claimed  by  certain  writers.  From  the  exclamations  of  the 
blind,  the  lep>ers,  and  others  who  came  to  our  Lord  for  relief,  it 
is  evident  that  his  person  and  reputation  were  well  known,  and 
therefore  the  demoniacs’  recognition  may  likewise  have  been 
based  on  a  previous  personal  knowledge  of  him,  or  on  what  they 
had  heard  of  his  power  in  exp>elling  demons  and  curing  disease. 
And  what  they  said,  so  far  as  reported,  was  not  evil.  It  was  not 
the  demoniacs  who  mocked  and  reviled  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 
The  speech  of  the  Philippian  maiden  publicly  proclaiming  St. 
Paul  and  those  working  with  him  to  be  “  servants  of  the  most 
high  God,  which  proclaim  unto  you  the  way  of  salvation,”  was 
surely  of  unimpeachable  orthodoxy.  “  Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul 
I  know;  but  who  are  ye?”  said  the  demoniac  to  the  sons  of 
Sceva,  and  then  chastised  them  for  using  the  name  of  Jesus  in 
their  exorcisms.  No  condemnation  is  expressed  of  this  rough 
and  somewhat  humorous  administration  of  justice,  either  in 
the  text,  or  by  commentators.  The  only  recorded  impulsive  utter¬ 
ances  of  a  blasphemous  nature  were  those  spoken  by  the 
members  of  the  Corinthian  church  reproved  by  St.  Paul,  and 
the  oflFenders  are  not  called  demoniacs.^  May  we  not  suppose 
that  Jesus  declined  to  sanction  the  demoniacs’  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  him  as  the  Messiah,  not  because  it  was  the  utterance 
of  devils  of  the  underworld,  but  because  it  was  made  by  human 
beings  whose  minds  were  disordered,  who  therefore  did  not 

‘Kemer,  Geschichten  Bessener,  Stuttg.,  1834,  p.  104;  Grlesinger, 
Mental  Diseases,  p.  243. 
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fully  comprehend  what  they  were  saying,  and  whose  support 
of  his  cause  would  have  done  more  harm  than  good? 


It  is  also  very  noticeable  that  the  ideas  expressed  by  demoniacs 
invariably  reflect  the  mode  of  thought  and  current  beliefs  of 
the  time  and  place  in  which  they  lived.  This  can  be  accounted 
for  if  it  is  understood  to  be  purely  human  utterance,  but  is  hard 
to  explain  if  the  speech  was  uttered  or  directly  inspired  by  de¬ 
mons  possessing  a  precise  and  extensive  knowledge  of  all  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  their  own  particular  spiritual  world.  The 
Delphic  oracles,  supposed  to  have  been  inspired  by  Apollos 
Pythonius,  were  in  accord  with  Grecian  mythology,  and,  though 
often  clever  and  shrewd,  there  was  nothing  in  them  to  indicate 
supernatural  origin :  neither  in  form  nor  matter  were  they  of 
divine  excellence  or  of  diabolical  perversity.  In  India,  at  the 
present  day,  the  blasphemous  cries  of  the  devil-dancers — religi¬ 
ous  devotees  who,  with  the  aid  of  music  and  dancing,  work 
themselves  into  a  state  of  frenzied  excitement  or  ecstacy — are  in 
accord  with  the  degrading  conceptions  of  the  spiritual  world 
which  ordinarily  occupy  their  minds,  and  their  gods  and  demons 
are  those  which  are  best  known  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
So  it  was  with  the  Jewish  demoniacs.  The  general  and  ardent 
expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  the  references  in 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  canonical  and  apocryphal,  to  angels  and 
demons ;  popular  beliefs  and  superstitions,  indigenous  or 
borrowed  from  other  nations,  were  all  influential  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  their  frenzied  speech.  When  the  Gadarene 
begged  that  his  demon  or  demons  might  not  be  sent  out  of  the 
country,^  nor  into  the  abyss,^  he  probably  had  in  mind  the  fa¬ 
miliar  story  of  Tobias,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  angel  Raphael, 
succeeded  in  driving  away,  to  the  confines  of  the  known  world, 
the  demon  who  had  brought  to  a  tragic  termination  the  lives  of 

*Luke  viii.  31. 


*  Mark  v.  10. 
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those  who  had  previously  been  betrothed  to  Sara,  the  daughter 
of  Raguel.  This  evil  spirit  fled  into  the  utmost  parts  of  Eg^pt, 
where  the  angel  bound  him.^  According  to  ancient  Egyptian 
lore,  all  that  part  of  the  world  that  lay  beyond  the  land  of 
Punt  was  a  shadowy  region,  a  kind  of  intermediate  boundary 
land  between  the  world  of  men  and  that  of  the  gods,  where  the 
living  came  in  contact  with  the  souls  of  the  departed.  In  the 
book  of  Enoch,  and  in  Talmudic  writings,  the  erring  sons  of  God 
who  consorted  with  the  daughters  of  men,  are  said  to  have  been 
led  to  a  mountain  of  darkness,  and  there  bound  in  iron  chains 
which  stretched  to  the  middle  of  the  great  abyss. ^  When  the 
demoniac  replied  that  his  name  was  “  Legion,”  he  may 
possibly  have  alluded  to  the  thousands  of  soldiers  forming  a 
Roman  legpon,  but  quite  as  likely  he  was  referring  to  the  rabbi¬ 
nical  tradition  concerning  the  legpon  of  demons  called  Ulin,  the 
followers  of  Lilith,  the  weird  legendary  creature  mentioned  by 
Isaiah,  who  abode  in  desolate  places  with  the  wild  animals.®  So 
great  was  the  dread  of  this  demon  and  her  cohorts,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  Targums,  the  common  priestly  blessing  be¬ 
came  :  “  The  Lord  bless  thee  in  all  thy  business,  and  guard  thee 
from  the  Ulin.” 

The  petition  of  the  Gadarene  that  the  demons  possessing  him 
might  be  permitted  to  enter  the  bodies  of  the  herd  of  swine  feed¬ 
ing  upon  the  mountain  side,  may  be  explained  without  having 
recourse  to  the  uncanny  notion  that  evil  spirits  so  intensely  crave 
a  bodily  organism  through  which  to  express  themselves,  that, 
if  they  cannot  enter  or  remain  within  a  human  body,  they  will 
enter  the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals,  rather  than  lead  an  incor¬ 
poreal  existence.  The  speedy  destruction  of  the  swine  is  not 

‘  Tobit  viil.  3. 

*Book  of  Enoch,  x.  6,  15;  The  MIdrasch  Ruth  (quoted  as  a  mar¬ 
ginal  note  In  Zohar,  ed.,  1559,  col.  184). 
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consistent  with  this  demonian  desire,  unless,  as  some  hold,  thev 
did  not  anticipate  what  hapi>ened,  which  does  not  exalt  their 
intelligence ;  and  there  is  the  further  objection  that  ideas  of  this 
kind  open  the  door  to  unclean  superstitions  such  as  at  one  time 
were  common  concerning  succubi,  incubi,  and  other  evil  beings. 

The  incident  of  the  demoniacal  possession  of  swine  is  certainly 
unique ;  there  is  nothing  like  it  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels ;  it  is  the 
only  occasion  on  which  our  I^rd  exercised,  or  cooperated  in  the 
exercise  of,  preternatural  power  for  the  destruction  of  animal 
life.  Perhaps  there  is  no  great  harm  in  saying  that  if  the  pas¬ 
sage  referring  to  the  destruction  of  the  swine  should  be  proved 
later  to  be  of  doubtful  authority,  there  would  be  no  widespread 
regret.  That  unauthorized  details  were  occasionally  and  very 
early  added  to  the  record  of  miracles  of  healing,  is  evident  from 
the  statement  about  the  angel  at  certain  seasons  troubling  the 
water  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  in  which  paralytics  and  other  sick 
folk  found  healing.'  It  has  accordingly  been  suggested  that  the 
story  has  not  reached  us  in  its  earliest  form,  and  that  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  legion  of  demons  into  the  half  legion  of  swine  is 
a  secondary  element.^ 

The  order  of  events  in  the  healing  of  the  Gadarene  demoniac, 
— for  the  sake  of  clearness  one  only  will  be  referred  to, — is  not 
quite  certain.  Apparently  the  demoniac  came  running  to  Jesus 
in  a  state  of  wild  excitement ;  but,  as  he  drew  near,  his  fury  be¬ 
came  restrained  in  the  divine  presence,  and  he  fell,  awestruck 
and  worshiping,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  who  then  commanded  the 
unclean  spirit  to  come  out  of  him.  As  in  other  instances  of 
demon  possession,  the  cure  was  not  instantaneous.  With  weird 
cries  and  in  the  throes  of  physical  convulsions,  beseeching  Jesus 
not  to  torment  him,  yet  longing  to  be  free  in  spite  of  the  agony 
of  deliverance,  and  with  eyes  open  to  anything  that  could  further 
^  John  V.  4.  *  Art.  “  Swine,”  Encyclopaedia  Biblica. 
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help  him,  the  work  of  his  spiritual  emancipation  proceeded. 
Meanwhile,  his  appalling  cries,  heard  with  startling  distinctness 
in  the  mountain  solitudes,  frightened  a  herd  of  swine  feeding 
within  sight,  and  in  their  terror  they  stampeded  down  the  cliffs 
into  the  sea  and  were  lost.  The  demoniac  saw'  the  swine  rushing 
to  their  destruction,  and,  wdth  certain  religious  ideas  in  his  mind, 
begged  that  the  demons  might  pass  from  him  to  them.  To  this 
request,  Jesus  responded  with  the  single  word  “  Go.”  With  the 
destruction  of  the  swine  the  man  felt  his  cure  was  complete. 

To  a  Jew,  the  transference  of  human  infirmities,  moral  and 
physical,  to  the  lower  animals,  was  not  incongruous  with  his 
religion.  He  was  familiar  with  the  yearly  ceremonies  of  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement,  when  the  sins  of  the  people  were  laid 
upon  the  head  of  the  Azazel  goat,  which  was  then  led  away  into 
a  solitary  land.  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  this  goat,  after 
king  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  its  fellow  that  had  been  sacri¬ 
ficed,  w'as  driven  forward,  and  flung  over  a  precipice  called 
Zuk,  as  a  symbol  of  pardoned  sin.  Would  not  the  falling  of  the 
frightened  swine  over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea  be  very  suggestive 
of  this  ceremony  to  the  mind  of  the  demoniac?  May  he  not 
have  regarded  their  loss  as  a  sacrificial  substitute  for  himself? 
His  private  history  is  unknown  to  us,  but  it  may  well  be  that 
his  disorder  was  brought  on  by  remorse  for  some  great  sin.  At 
any  rate,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  the  subject  of  demon  possession, 
he  must  have  felt  his  moral  guilt  was  exceptionally  great.  He 
would  therefore  feel  deeply  the  need  of  atonement,  of  pardon 
and  deliverance,  and  would  long  for  some  outward,  symbolic 
assurance  of  his  forgiveness  and  permanent  moral  freedom.  In 
the  destruction  of  the  swine  he  found  all  the  assurance  he 
desired. 

This  line  of  argument  is  strengthened  by  reference  to  the  rites 
of  exorcism  practiced  by  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
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which  were  no  doubt  quite  familiar  to  the  heathen  people  among 
whom  the  Gadarene  lived.  It  was  their  religious  custom,  when 
a  demoniac  was  to  be  exorcised,  to  provide  a  young  pig  or  goat, 
which  was  killed  and  placed  near  the  patient  during  the  exor¬ 
cism,  to  absorb  the  demonic  influence,  and  be  his  substitute. 
The  ceremonial  directions  were  as  follows  :  “  Cleanse  thou  that 

man  with  pure  water  from  the  Deep,  and  wash  him  clean ;  and 
bring  near  him  a  censer  and  a  torch ;  twice  seven  loaves  cooked 
in  the  ashes,  against  the  shut  door  place ;  and  give  the  pig  in  his 
stead,  and  let  the  blood  be  as  his  blood,  and  let  him  hold  it;  let 
the  heart  be  as  his  heart  (which  thou  hast  placed  upon  his 
heart),  and  let  him  hold  it.”  ^  Similar  ceremonies  are  practiced 
in  Oriental  countries  at  the  present  time.  ^ 

It  is  certain  the  demoniac  was  cured  and  the  herd  of  swine 
perished.  The  psychological  difficulty  of  the  miracle  lies  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  assertion  that  evil  spiritual  beings  of  another  race 
passed  from  the  bodies  of  human  beings  into  those  of  the  swine. 
If  such  a  phenomlenon  actually  occurred,  it  is  not  to  be  explained 
by  present  knowledge :  it  belongs  to  a  world  beyond  our  ken. 
Probably,  as  many  learned  and  devout  Christian  scholars  hold, 
the  impression  that  such  a  transference  actually  tcxik  place  was 
simply  an  inference  of  the  bystanders  from  the  extraordinary 
combination  of  events.  Evidently  it  was  they,  and  they  alone, 

^  The  Devils  and  Evil  Spirits  of  Babylonia,  Semitic  Texts  and  Trans¬ 
lations,  il.  19.  The  following,  from  the  Malqu  Series  of  Tablets,  is 
a  specimen  of  the  words  of  an  ancient  Babylonian  incantation:— 
“  I  raise  the  torch,  I  burn  their  images. 

The  images  of  the  demon,  the  evil  spirit,  the  phantom,  the  spectre, 
The  female  oppressor,  the  ghost,  the  vampire. 

The  male  demon  of  the  night. 

The  female  demon  of  the  night. 

The  maid  demon  of  the  night. 

And  any  evil  which  seizes  a  man. 

Totter,  melt  and  vanish !  ” 

*Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  ii.  123,  130,  404. 
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who  undertook  to  explain  the  miracle.  “And  they  that  saw 
it  declared  unto  them  [the  people  of  the  district],  how  it  befell 
him  that  was  possessed  with  demons,  and  concerning  the 
swine.”  * 

As  to  the  frenzied  utterances  of  the  demoniacs  in  general,  their 
peculiar  character  and  close  correspondence  with  local  customs, 
traditions,  and  beliefs  furnish  a  strong  presumption  against 
their  direct  inspiration  by  supernatural,  evil  intelligences.  It 
has  been  urged,  however,  that  it  would  consort  with  their  Satanic 
character  for  the  demons  to  assume,  chameleon  like,  the  particu¬ 
lar  shade  of  falsehood  happening  to  prevail  in  each  time  and 
place,  and  give  it  strength ;  so  that  the  spirit  which  spoke  in  the 
Greek  pythoness  as  Apollo,  in  the  Mohammedan  as  Sultan 
Mahomed,  in  the  Hindoo  as  the  goddess  Devee,  or  the  devils 
Vetalu  or  Cheda,  would  speak  in  the  Jewish  demoniacs  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  Jewish  tradition,  beliefs,  and  anticipations.  But  the 
simpler,  and  we  think  the  truer,  explanation  is  that  the  demon¬ 
iacs,  though  under  evil  influences,  spoke  only  their  own  thoughts. 

According  to  the  view  thus  far  expressed,  demonic  possession 
is  a  malady  with  mental  and  physical  symptoms  closely  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  hysteria  and  other  psychopathic  disorders  in  which 
the  subject  is,  or  may  be,  conscious  of  a  divided  personality, 
the  peculiarity  of  this  affection  lying  in  the  conviction  of  the 
patient,  that  the  secondary  personality  is  an  evil  spirit  which 
holds  him  in  bondage.-  The  qualifying  terms  used  in  connection 
*  Mark  v.  16. 

’While  the  first  part  of  this  article  was  being  printed,  a  careful 
study  of  a  case  of  double  personality,  in  which  the  two  egos  hold  the 
field  of  consciousness  at  the  same  time,  appeared  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  March,  1906.  The  patient  is  abso¬ 
lutely  convinced  that  he  is  composed  of  two  beings:  number  1  and 
number  2.  The  latter  is  inimical  to  the  first  in  every  respect;  sug¬ 
gests  wrong  acts,  interferes  with  his  life,  even  dictates  to  him  bad 
language  when  he  talks  to  others;  briefiy,  number  2  is  always 
for  “the  bad  part  of  life.”  It  is  constantly  in  him,  cannot  be  sepa- 
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with  the  word  “  spirit  ”  or  “  demon  ”  in  the  Gospels,  refer  there¬ 
fore  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  malady,  not  to  the  inherent 
qualities  of  spirits  of  the  underworld  dwelling  in  a  human  form 
An  “  evil  ”  spirit  is  the  secondary  personality  more  aggressively 
evil  than  the  normal  personality ;  a  “  spirit  of  uncleanness  ”  is  a 
personality  that  induces  the  subject  to  incur  the  reproach  of  un¬ 
cleanness  :  ceremonial, — as  when  he  haunts  the  tombs ;  moral,— 
as  when  he  is  impure  in  speech  or  conduct ;  physical, — as  when 
he  neglects  personal  cleanliness.  A  “  dumb  spirit  ”  is  one  that 
inhibits  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  so  with  the  other  demons  of 
the  special  senses.  When  “  the  demons  believe  and  tremble,”  it 
is  when  the  subject  acknowledges  with  fear  and  trembling  the 
spiritual  power  of  some  person  or  object  which  he  believes  is  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  himi  in  his  morbid  state.  Other  allusions  to  de¬ 
mons  and  spirits  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way. 

The  argument  that  “  demon  ”  is  but  another  name  for  a  sec¬ 
ondary  personality  of  which  the  subject  is  conscious,  does  not 
conflict  with  Scripture,  for  it  is  nowhere  unmistakably  taught 
that  a  demon  is  an  evil  spirit  with  distinct  personality  of  its 
own ;  nor  does  the  argument  imply  that  our  Lord  did  not  speak 
to  a  real  personality  when  he  addressed  the  possessing  spirit  of 
a  demoniac.  According  to  the  New  Testament,  the  immaterial 
part  of  man  is  formed  of  soul  and  spirit,  the  soul  being  the  seat 

rated  from  him,  controls  his  actions,  and  never  leaves  him  for  a 
moment.  The  patient  has  a  fuli  knowiedge  of  right  and  wrong  and 
resists,  therefore,  the  evil  influence  of  number  2.  Most  of  the  timo 
he  overcomes  it,  but  sometimes  number  2  overpowers  number  1  and 
takes  full  possession  of  the  latter.  When  number  1  loses  the  battle 
the  patient  enters  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  In  his  judg¬ 
ment  number  2  isi  not  a  material  being;  he  does  not  see  or  hear  It, 
he  only  feels  its  presence.  The  patient  is  intelligent,  industrious, 
attends  to  his  work  correctly,  never  makes  mistakes.  He  is  an  engi¬ 
neer,  does  responsible  work,  and  never  fails  in  doing  his  duties.  His 
previous  history  is  negative.  It  is  regarded  by  the  physician  as  a 
case  of  epileptic  psychosis. 
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of  the  human  affections,  the  spirit  the  seat  of  the  religious 
affections,  and  the  two  are  often  included  under  the  one 
term  of  spirit  (pneimia),  as  in  the  verse  describing  the 
raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  from  the  dead :  “And  her 
spirit  returned,  and  she  rose  up  immediately.”  “  Spirit  ”  and 
“personality”  have  therefore  practically  the  same  meaning. 
Further,  in  many  passages  relating  to  demons,  the  words  daimon 
and  pneuma  are  used  synonymously,  as  in  the  verse:  “  When 
even  was  come  they  brought  unto  him  many  that  were  possessed 
with  demons,  and  he  cast  out  the  spirits  with  his  word.”  ^ 
So  also  when  the  seventy  disciples  returned  with  joy  from 
their  missionary  journey,  saying :  “  Lord,  even  the  de¬ 

mons  are  subject  to  us  in  thy  name,”  Jesus,  after  stating  that 
he  had  beheld  Satan  fallen  as  lightning  from  heaven, — incident¬ 
ally  it  may  be  noted  that  neither  the  term  daimon,  nor  any  of  its 
derivatives,  is  ever  applied  to  Satan  or  to  his  angels, — said  unto 
them,  “  Howbeit  in  this  rejoice  not  that  the  spirits  are  subject 
unto  you,  but  rejoice  that  your  names  are  written  in  heaven,” 
thus  substituting  the  vVord  “  spirits  ”  for  “  demons,”  the  word 
used  by  the  disciples.* 

If  the  terms  “  spirit  ”  and  “  demon  ”  were  thus  used  inter¬ 
changeably  in  connection  with,  and  for,  the  human  personality, 
it  follows  that  when  Jesus  spoke  to  the  evil  spirit  of  a  demoniac, 
he  was  really  dealing  with  a  human  f>ersonality,  i.e.  the  man’s 
secondary,  and  for  the  time  dominating,  j)ersonality :  he  was 
not  addressing  an  evil  being  of  uncertain  or  mythical  existence, 
nor  was  he  humoring  the  whims  of  a  disordered  mind. 

The  terms  under  discussion  are  sometimes  used  in  a  more 
limited  sense  to  indicate  moral  qualities,  or  moral  qualities  per¬ 
sonified.  There  is  the  spirit  of  the  world,  of  uncleanness,  of 
impurity,  of  bondage,  of  slumber,  of  fear;  and  the  opposing 
*Matt.  viii.  IG.  *Luke  x.  17,  20. 
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influence  of  a  spirit  of  holiness,  of  truth,  of  meekness,  of  faith, 
of  wisdom.  The  man  with  an  unclean  spirit  who  cried  out  in 
the  Capernaum  synagogue,  was,  literally,  in  an  unclean  spirit 
the  word  indicating,  as  it  were,  immersion  in  an  unholy  spiritual 
influence.^  The  word  daimon  is  similarly  used  in  an  abstract 
sense.  His  Jewish  contemporaries  honored  John  the  Baptist  as 
a  prophet,  yet  they  said  he  had  a  demon,  meaning  he  was  one 
who,  in  their  judgment,  gloomily  and  rrtorosely  withdrew  him¬ 
self  from  the  cheerfulness  of  social  life.  When  the  Jews  smd 
to  our  Lord,  “  Thou  hast  a  demon :  who  seeketh  to  kill  thee?” 
they  probably  meant  nothing  worse  than  “  Thou  art  possessed 
with  strange  and  melancholy  fancies ;  thou  yieldest  to  idle  fears.” 
Even  where  the  charge  has  a  more  sinister  meaning,  the  sense 
may  not  go  beyond  that  of  irrationality.^  The  “  spirits  of  de¬ 
mons  ”  ®  seem  to  denote  wicked  doctrines  or  principles  preva¬ 
lent  at  a  particular  time ;  so  in  the  Old  Testament  passage :  “  I 
will  cause  ....  the  unclean  spirit  [of  false  prophecy]  to  pass 
out  of  the  land.”  *  There  is  the  same  general  meaning  in  the 
little  parable  of  the  restless  spirit  that  returned  with  seven  other 
spirits  worse  than  itself,  to  the  swept  and  garnished  human 
tenement  from  which  it  had  been  exi>elled ;  for  the  address  con¬ 
taining  the  parable  was  primiarily  spoken,  not  to  an  individual, 
but  to  those  of  “  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation  which  seek¬ 
eth  after  a  sign,”  and  its  concluding  words  are  :  “  Even  so  shall 
it  be  also  unto  this  evil  generation.”  “ 

Furthermore,  it  was  an  early  religious  conception  that  spirits 
dwelt  in,  or  controlled,  all  natural  forces  and  objects.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  winds  are  God’s  angels,  flame 


*  Mark  I.  23. 

*  Westcott,  Comm,  on  John  vii.  21. 

*Rev.  xvl.  13,  14.  *Zech.  xiii.  2. 

» Matt.  xlii.  39,  45. 
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and  fire  are  his  ministers.  ^  “  As  God  himself  in  a  sense 

clothes  his  ineffable  glory  in  the  outward  garment  of  light  and 
of  the  visible  creation,  so  his  angels  at  his  command,  may  put 
on  the  outward  form  of  Nature’s  elements,  and  execute  his 
bidding  as  fire  and  flame,  storm  and  tempest.”  In  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  belief,  everything  which  brought  woe  to  man  was 
said  to  be  an  angel  of  evil.  The  Psalmist,  in  accounting  for 
the  plagues  which  came  upon  the  Eg}'ptians  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus,  states  that  God  “  cast  upon  them  the  fierceness 
of  his  anger,  wrath,  and  indignation,  and  trouble,  a  band  of 
angels  of  eVil.”  *  The  deutero-canonical  Jewish  scriptures  are 
more  explicit  still.  “  There  be  spirits  that  are  created  for  ven¬ 
geance,  which  in  their  fury  lay  on  sore  strokes ;  in  the  time  of 
destruction  they  pour  out  their  force,  and  appease  the  wrath 
of  him  that  made  them.  Fire,  and  hail,  and  famine,  and 
death,  all  these  were  created  for  vengeance;  teeth  of  wild 
beasts;  and  scorpions,  serpents,  and  the  sword,  punishing  the 
wicked  to  destruction.  They  shall  rejoice  in  his  command¬ 
ment,  and  they  shall  be  ready  upon  earth  when  need  is;  and 
when  their  time  is  comie,  they  shall  not  transgress  his  word.”  ® 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  backsliding  member  of  the  Cor¬ 
inthian  church  was  delivered  by  St.  Paul  “  unto  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  his  spirit  may  be  saved  ” ;  *  Hy- 
menaeus  and  Alexander  met  with  similar  chastisement ;  “  and, 
though  it  was  sent  simply  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  religious 
pride,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  own  thorn  in  the  flesh  as  being 
an  angel  of  Satan.  ® 

If  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  be  collated  and 
compared  one  with  the  other,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  on 

textual  grounds  that  the  “  demons  ”  of  Scripture  are  “  devils  ” 

’  Psalm  civ.  4.  *  Psalm  Ixxviii.  49. 

’  Eccleslasticus  xxxix.  28-31. 

‘  1  Cor.  V.  5.  *1  Tim.  I.  20. 


•2  Cor.  xli.  7. 
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in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word ;  in  other  words,  demon  pos¬ 
session,  as  construed  by  the  popular  imagination,  does  not  rest 
on  clear  scriptural  authority. 

In  objecting  to  the  theory  that  demons  are  real,  independent, 
spiritual  beings,  it  is  not  implied  that  maladies  such  as  demon¬ 
iacal  possession  do  not  lie  within  the  realm  of  the  powers  of 
darkness ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  they  are  subtilely  and  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  moral  evil.  “  When  we  recollect  the 
long  course  of  ages  which  have  by  turns  witnessed  the  reigns 
of  magic,  astrology,  sorcery,  divination,  presages,  invocations, 
augurs,  auspices,  necromancy,  the  cabala, 'oracles,  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  dreams,  pythonesses,  sybils,  manes,  lares,  talismans, 
the  presence  of  demons  in  corporeal  form,  incubes,  succubes, 
familiars,  vampirism,  possession,  lycanthropy,  ghosts,  shadows, 
spectres,  phantoms,  hobgoblins,  sylphs,  fairies,  urchins,  will-’o- 
the-wisps,  the  evil  eye,  enchantments,  etc.,  can  we  help  sighing 
at  the  facility  with  which  man  receives  error,  and  almost  fancy¬ 
ing  that  we  are  destined  to  live  in  a  world  of  illusions,  unless  vit 
trace  it  to  the  sad  cofisequences  of  a  false  education,  and  of  a 
forgetfulness  of  morality  and  religion?*"  ^ 

These  psychopathic  disorders  are  the  expression,  as  it  were, 
of  a  sick,  troubled,  or  terror-stricken  soul,  for  the  physical 
symptoms  are  generally  of  secondary  importance,  and  tend  to 
disappear  when  the  spiritual  disorder  is  rectified.  Thus  the  curi¬ 
ous  symptoms  of  the  “  latah  ”  of  the  Malays  are  said  to  be  the 
exhibition  of  inherited  mental  and  physical  peculiarities  formed 
when  their  remote  ancestors  were  in  bondage  to  dark  and  terri¬ 
ble  superstitions.  Among  the  common  causes  of  hysteria  are 
fright ;  unpleasant  sights ;  grief  over  the  death  of  friends ;  the 
failure  of  cherished  plans ;  the  trials  of  poverty ;  family  or 
business  anxieties ;  an  unhappy  marriage ;  ill-treatment  by  rela- 

*  Cerise,  des  Fonctions  et  des  Maladies  Nerveuses,  p.  463. 
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tives  or  employers ;  the  ennui  or  disappointment  of  a  purpose¬ 
less  or  misdirected  life ;  unhealthy  spiritual  excitement.  There 
must  be  something  abnormal  in  the  condition  of  the  soul  when 
the  ordinary  changes  and  cliances  of  this  mortal  life  produce 
the  effects  of  disease. 

So  with  demonianism;  it  is  fostered  by  the  spiritual  de¬ 
pression  induced  by  morbid  fears.  It  has  always  prevailed 
most  extensively  among  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  who 
cower  in  terror  before  the  invisible  forces  of  nature  and  the 
weird  creations  of  their  own  imagination.  In  the  Christian 
world  it  has  been  most  comanon  when  political  and  social  cal¬ 
amities  made  men’s  hearts  fail  them  for  fear,  and  the  life  of  the 
church  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  instances  of  “  possession  ” 
among  Protestants  which  we  hear  of  in  the  present  day,  appar¬ 
ently  never  occur  except  during  the  prolonged  religious  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  great  revival,  and  under  teaching  that  inspires  an 
intense  fear  of  the  power  of  evil  spirits  over  man  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next.  The  victims,  it  may  safely  be  said,  are 
either  persons  of  weak  mind  unable  to  assimilate  such  teaching 
and  to  adapt  themselves  to  changed  spiritual  conditions ;  or 
else  religious  workers  of  morbid  imagfination  who  prove  un¬ 
equal  to  the  strain  of  acting  as  the  confessors  and  guides  of 
sinful  souls  seeking  salvation.  The  brighter  and  more  hopeful 
a  religion,  the  less  do  we  hear  of  demoniacal  possession. 

These  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
Their  religion  was  true,  but  it  was  overlaid  with  ceremonialism 
and  other  accretions,  and  did  little  to  brighten  the  lot  of  the 
common  people;  it  was  a  burden  which  neither  they  nor  their 
fathers  were  able  to  bear.  The  hopeless  struggle  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  the  law  was  of  itself  a  heavy  strain  upon  the 
spiritual  nature.  Added  to  this  was  the  strong  undercurrent 
of  excitement  over  the  immediate  coming  of  the  promised  Mes- 
Vol.  LXIII.  No.  251.  7 
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siah  and  the  national  deliverance  he  was  to  acconDplish ;  it  was 
“  Lo  here,”  and  “  Lo  there,”  as  one  pretended  Messiah  after 
another  appeared,  and  marvelous  portents  were  constantly  hap¬ 
pening  or  being  reported.  Men  of  weak  mind  religiously  in- 
dined,  brooding  over  these  things,  would  easily  fall  victims  to 
strange  disorders  of  the  soul. 

The  religious  experiences  of  men  in  every  age  have  manv 
points  in  common.  The  descent  from  a  state  of  spiritual  exal¬ 
tation  to  one  of  extreme  despondency,  from  the  comfortable  as¬ 
surance  of  salvation  to  the  certainty  of  damnation,  is  perilously 
easy.  In  modern  times  when  a  Christian  of  the  evangelical 
faith  breaks  down  under  the  weight  of  grief  or  anxiety,  he 
thinks  in  his  despondency  that  he  has  committed  the  unpardon¬ 
able  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  is  therefore  a  hopeless  out¬ 
cast  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  So  we  may  imagine  that  a 
pious  but  not  strong-minded  Jew,  anxiously  expecting  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Messiah  in  whose  glory  he  was  to  share,  when  his 
mind  weakened  under  the  strain  of  religious  excitement,  would 
pass  from  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  in  his  despondency  he 
would  then  identify  himself  with  the  foes  of  the  Christ,  of 
whom  the  demlons  of  the  underworld,  according  to  his  notions, 
were  the  most  active.  Under  the  influence  of  current  beliefs  he 
would  soon  conceive  himself  to  be  in  the  ix>wer  of  these  demons, 
intermittently  or  continuously,  according  to  the  severity  of  his 
case.  The  disorder  would  spread  among  those  predisposed  to 
it,  either  by  way  of  imitation,  or  by  passing  through  similar 
mental  experiences. 

The  same  difficulty  in  preserving  the  spiritual  balance  is  pres¬ 
ent  to  those  who  habitually  surrender  themselves  to  ecstades 
and  profound  reveries,  as  proven  in  the  lives  of  St.  Anthony  and 
other  Christian  hermits.  With  the  mind  weakened  by  being 
withdrawn  from  the  channels  of  normal  human  relationships. 
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and  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
soul,  and  with  the  body  weakened  by  fasting,  exposure,  inces¬ 
sant  vigils,  and  disease,  the  hermits  easily  fell  victims  to  va¬ 
rious  psychopathic  disorders.  It  was  difficult  for  them  to 
distinguish  between  the  real  and  the  unreal ;  between  objective 
facts  and  subjective  sensations ;  they  were  easily  agitated  by 
impulses  of  spontaneous  and  ungoverned  feelings,  and  the  im¬ 
agination  and  the  emotions  were  given  a  free  rein.  Conse¬ 
quently  their  inner  life  became  a  feverish  dream,  usually 
alternating  between  prolonged  contemplation  of  religious  mys¬ 
teries  beyond  human  comprehension,  and  terrifying  contests 
with  tentpting  demons.  Even  in  this  materialistic  age  the  mys¬ 
tic  experiences  of  those  individuals  for  whom  the  things  of  the 
soul  are  the  sovereign  realities  of  life,  are  not  devoid  of  danger 
to  the  soundness  and  unity  of  the  personality.  Thus  Amiel 
writes :  “  I  find  myself  regarding  existence  as  though  from 
beyond  the  tomb,  from  another  world ;  all  is  strange  to  me ;  I 
am,  as  it  were,  outside  rny  own  body  and  individuality;  I  am 
depersonalized,  detached,  cut  adrift.  ...  I  do  not  hide  from  my¬ 
self  that  such  experiences  weaken  the  hold  of  common  sense, 
because  they  act  as  solvents  of  all  personal  interests  and  preju¬ 
dices.  I  can  only  defend  myself  against  them  by  returning  to 
the  common  life  of  men,  and  by  bracing  and  fortifying  the 
will.”^ 

As  possession  is  essentially  a  moral  disorder,  the  means  of 
restoration  must  be  moral  also,  not  physical  alone.  It  is  not  as¬ 
serted  that  the  demoniacs  fell  into  their  deplorable  condition  be¬ 
cause  they  were  voluntarily  wicked  to  an  unusual  degree ;  they 
were  certainly  in  bondage  to  evil  influences,  but  not  of  their  own 
free  will.  The  man  who  deliberately  abandons  himself  to  evil 
may  be  called  a  “  devil  ”  (diabolus)  or  a  child  of  the  devil  in  the 
*  Journal  Intime,  p.  276. 
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New  Testament,  but  never  a  “  demon  ”  (daimon).^  The  main 
trouble  with  the  demoniac  lay  in  the  weakness  of  his  true  per¬ 
sonality  ;  it  had  surrendered  its  functions  to  a  lower  conscious¬ 
ness,  and,  as  Amiel  observes,  the  free  being  who  abandons  the 
conduct  of  himself  yields  himself  to  Satan;  in  the  moral  world 
there  is  no  ground  without  a  master,  and  the  waste  lands  be¬ 
long  to  the  Evil  One.  To  restore  such  an  one  to  spiritual  and 
physical  health,  the  true  personality  must  be  roused  to  regain 
its  rightful  functions,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
imparting  some  moral  or  spiritual  impulse.  This  is  evident 
from  the  remarkable  and  genuine  cures  of  psychopathic  disor¬ 
ders  which  have  followed  exorcisms ;  visits  to  shrines ;  contact 
with  the  relics  of  saints ;  anointing  with  oil,  and  various  other 
religious  ceremonies, — measures  apparently  dissimilar  yet  es¬ 
sentially  the  same,  as  their  virtue  consists  in  the  strong  appeal 
to  the  religious  nature.  Where  there  is  want  of  faith  in  the 
means  employed,  the  appeal  is  not  effective,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  cure;  indeed,  ineffective  measures  may  cause  an 
exacerbation  of  the  disorder,  such  as  followed  the  exorcisms  of 
the  sons  of  Sceva.** 

Conversely,  where  the  faith  of  the  subject  is  strong,  men  and 
measures  having  in  themselves  no  particular  virtue  or  power 
may  work  marvelous  cures.  To  these  practitioners  belong  the 
exorcists  to  whom  our  Lord  referred  when  he  said :  “  By  whom 
do  your  sons  cast  them  [the  demons]  out?”* 

There  are  other  cases  where  the  trouble  is  very  deep  seated ; 
where  appeals  to  the  higher  nature  have  no  effect,  because  the 
nexus  between  willing  and  acting  is  broken.  The  patient  says, 
“  I  cannot  ” ;  her  friends  say,  “  She  will  not  ” ;  the  truth  is, 
“  She  cannot  will.”  Faith  in  such  cases  is  inoperative :  it  can- 

*  John  vi.  70;  viil.  44;  1  John  lii.  8.  *Acts  xix.  13-18. 

*  Matt.  xii.  27. 
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not  save.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  healing  the  demoniacs,  Jesus 
called  for  no  declaration  or  act  of  faith,  as  he  did  when  he  healed 
other  diseases ;  he  healed  them  by  the  direct  exercise  of  his  own 
spiritual  power.  And  when  the  disciples  came  to  Jesus  baffled 
by  the  case  of  the  epileptic  boy  who  was  also  a  demoniac,  he 
told  them  the  worst  cases  could  only  be  healed  by  those  whose 
own  souls  had  been  touched  to  fine  issues  by  constant  prayer.^ 

For  those  who  are  skeptical  whether  one  mind  can  thus  in¬ 
fluence  another,  the  following  passage  from  a  recent  address  to 
a  congress  of  medical  men  by  one  of  the  foremost  living  author¬ 
ities  on  the  pathology  of  the  mind,  is  well  worth  respectful  con¬ 
sideration  :  “  What  is  the  nature  of  the  subtle  transfer  of 
energy  between  the  active  and  the  recipient  mind  whereby  the 
former  excites  the  latent  belief  and  energy  in  the  latter  ?  .  .  .  . 
Considering  what  is  implied  by  the  human  brain  with  its  count¬ 
less  millions  of  cells,  its  complexities  of  minute  structure,  its 
innumerable  chemical  compositions,  and  the  condensed  forces 
in  its  microscopic  and  ultra-microscopic  elements — the  whole  a 
sort  of  microcosm  of  cosmic  forces  to  which  no  conceivable 
compound  of  electric  batteries  is  comparable;  considering, 
again,  that  from  an  electric  station  waves  of  energy  radiate 
through  the  viewless  air  to  be  caught  up  by  a  fit  receiver  a 
thousand  miles  distant;  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  human 
brain  may  send  off  still  more  subtle  waves  to  be  accepted  and 
interpreted  by  the  fitly  tuned  receiving  brain.  Is  it,  after  all, 
mere  fancy  that  a  mental  atmosphere  or  effluence  emanates  from 
one  person  to  affect  another,  either  soothing  sympathetically,  or 
irritating  antipathically  ?  Think  in  this  relation  on  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  (so-called)  magnetic  personalities  which  some  per¬ 
sons  possess,  and  again,  on  the  contagious  fire  of  emotion  which 

•  •* 
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*  Matt.  xvii.  21. 
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spreads  quietly  and  gathers  volume  in  a  crowd  of  people.”^ 

To  conclude :  according  to  the  views  here  expressed,  demoni¬ 
acal  possession  does  not  consist  in  an  alien  evil  spirit,  a  devil,  en¬ 
tering  into  and  abiding  within  a  human  being,  and  controlling 
all  his  functions  as  if  they  were  its  own.  It  is  a  malady  in  which 
the  p>ersonality  of  the  patient  is  disordered  and  divided,  and  he 
regards  his  secondary,  abnormal  personality,  at  the  time  of  its 
ascendency,  as  a  spiritual  being  foreign  to  himself  whose 
impulses  and  behests  he  must  obey.  As  to  its  origin,  a  weak, 
unbalanced  state  of  the  nervous  system  predisposes  to  it,  but 
essentially  it  has  its  roots  in  such  things  of  darkness  as  ignor¬ 
ance,  superstition,  and  faithlessness.  These  hold  the  soul  in 
bondage.  Upon  deliverance  from  this  thraldom,  the  rightful 
personality  is  enabled  to  assert  itself,  the  demoniac  thus  returns 
to  his  “  right  m.ind,”  and  the  subordinate  mental  and  physical 
symptoms  disappear. 

*  Maudsley,  Address  In  Medicine,  British  Medical  Association, 
Lancet,  .July  29,  1905,  p.  274. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINEER. 

BY  A.  S.  ELLIOTT. 

From  most  that  has  been  written  about  the  Kentucky 
mountaineer,  in  newspaper  and  novel,  j)eople  have  gained  a 
misconception  of  him.  When  they  come  into  actual  contact 
with  him,  they  find  that  a  great  deal  of  high  light  has  been 
cast  upon  his  virtues,  the  romantic  side  of  his  life,  and  upon 
his  faults.  The  desire  to  make  a  good  story  has  so  contorted 
facts  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  call  them  falsehoods,  and  yet 
they  are  presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mislead  the  reader 
in  his  understanding  of  the  mountain  man  as  he  is,  the  result 
of  inheritance  and  environment.  In  many  States  of  our 
Union  one  can  hit  upon  certain  rural  districts,  describe  a  few 
of  the  extraordinary  characters  and  their  mode  of  living,  and 
people  will  wonder  that  such  a  state  of  things  exists  in  this 
day  and  age.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  present  the 
mountaineer  as  I  know  him  after  six  years  of  association, 
showing  that  he  is  but  the  natural  result  of  his  inheritance  and 
environment,  and  that  any  class  of  i)eople  subjected  to  the 
same  influences  for  the  same  length  of  time  would  become 
much  the  same  as  he. 

When  one  travels  over  a  portion  of  the  mountain  country, 
noting  the  difficulty  of  travel,  the  lack  of  fertility,  the  little 
promise  of  future  development  and  prosperity  (remembering 
that  there  was  and  is  practically  little  knowledge  of  natural 
resources),  he  wonders  how  a  people  could  have  been  satisfied 
to  stay  there.  People  migrating  there  in  a  body  would  never 
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have  chosen  the  mountain  country  for  a  home  when  it  became 
known  that  there  were  fertile  plains  beyond  for  the  taking. 
When  we  consider  the  process  of  westward  migration,  we  can 
easily  understand  that  a  hunter,  finding  game  scarce  about  his 
locality,  and  discovering  that  it  was  plentiful  in  the  mountains, 
would  naturally  build  a  cabin,  clear  enough  land  to  raise 
corn,  and  bring  his  family  to  abide  with  him.  Thus  it  may 
be  said  that  the  mountain  people  are  the  descendants,  in  most 
cases,  of  those  who  preferred  a  roving  life,  and  close  contact 
with  nature,  to  the  restraint  and  conformity  of  life  in  a  com¬ 
munity.  Such  people  would  readily  find  means  of  existence 
as  long  as  game  lasted,  then  substitute  domestic  animals  when 
it  disappeared.  One  might  think  that  they  would  have  mi¬ 
grated  when  game  became  scarce,  and  either  have  sought 
another  locality  where  it  was  plentiful,  or  have  entered  upon  a 
more  extensive  agricultural  career  in  a  more  productive  re¬ 
gion.  Probably  many  acted  according  to  the  above  supposi¬ 
tion  ;  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  game  disappeared  less 
rapidly  in  the  mountain  country  than  elsewhere,  and  that  it 
takes  but  a  few  generations  of  environment  to  make  people 
think  that  there  is  no  other  than  their  own.  When  a  nian  is 
secluded  in  his  own  little  radius  and  seldom  comes  in  contact 
with  things  from  the  outside,  even  big  stories  of  big  things 
beyond  are  but  slowly  comprehended.  It  is  hard  to  realize  to 
what  extent  these  people  were  isolated  before  the  introduction 
of  railroads.  As  remnants  of  this  isolation,  writers  have  cited 
instances  of  finding  characters  who  spoke  of  events  which 
took  place  many  years  ago  as  though  they  had  just  happened. 
It  is  quite  common  to  find  among  old  men  some  very  peculiar 
notions  concerning  the  solar  system,  and  no  amount  of  talk 
from  those  who  have  “  book  larnin  ”  can  make  them  change 
their  ideas.  A  young  mountain  boy  who  had  been  away  to 
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school  took  his  chum  (a  Northern  boy)  home  with  him.  The 
mountain  boy  took  his  visitor  to  see  an  old  uncle.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  they  spoke  of  books  and  learning,  and  the 
old  man  appealed  to  the  Northern  boy  thus :  “  Do  ye  believe 

all  this  yer  talk  about  the  airth  a  bein’  round?  I’ve  lived 
nigh  on  to  eighty  years,  n’  I  low  I’ve  never  seen  anything  to 
make  me  think  hits  round.”  The  Northern  boy  was  a  quick 
judge  of  human  nature,  and  saw  that  any  amount  of  argument 
would  not  convince  the  old  man.  Being  of  a  very  humorous 
turn  of  mind,  he  sided  in  with  the  old  man,  and  they  argued 
against  the  mountain  boy  and,  as  the  old  man  thought,  utterly 
overthrew  his  nephew’s  arguments,  miuch  to  his  delight.  In¬ 
stances  have  come  to  the  writer’s  notice  of  children  argxwng 
with  their  teacher  that  the  sun  goes  around  the  earth.  This 
shows  they  hear  such  ideas  in  their  homes. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  some  of  the  causes  of  the  mountain¬ 
eer  s  suspicion  of  “furriners,”  as  he  calls  outside  people,  and 
also  to  understand  some  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
people  who  are  working  for  their  uplifting  are  laboring. 
Plenty  of  natural  resources  lay  all  about  him  of  which  he 
knew  nothing,  and,  had  he  known,  would  have  had  no  way 
of  getting  them  to  market.  The  same  state  of  things  exists 
to-day.  Coal  and  oil  have  been  discovered  in  large  quantities 
and  are  being  worked  where  accessible  by  railroad.  A  ver)' 
pitiful  thing  is  the  way  he  has  literally  slaughtered  his  forests, 
and  allowed  others  to  gain  possession,  for  a  small  pittance. 
Vast  tracts  of  walnut  and  oak  have  been  bought  for  a  song. 
A  certain  lumber  company  for  years  paid  one  dollar  a  tree  for 
the  finest  grades  of  timber.  All  trees  at  that  price  must 
measure  twenty- four  inches  or  over ;  smaller  trees  were  bought 
at  lower  rates.  He,  to  gain  enough  space  to  cultivate  his 
corn,  has  “deadened”  tracts  of  his  finest  timber  and  left  it 
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standing,  in  many  cases,  to  decay  before  he  attempts  to  utilize 
it.  Even  to-day  the  mountain  people  are  bringing  in  their 
best  timber  in  the  shape  of  logs,  railway  ties,  and  staves,  and 
receiving  so  small  a  price  that  they  are  really  giving  avvav 
their  timber,  and  getting  a  very  small  amount  for  the  labor  and 
wear  and  tear  on  their  implements.  Capitalists  are  grabbing 
up  their  coal,  oil,  and  timber,  and  the  railroads  are  controlling 
the  approach  to  the  same.  The  freight  rates  are  so  excessive  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  a  shipper  to  bring  to  the  mountain 
people,  at  a  price  within  their  reach,  many  of  the  commodities 
that  are  enjoyed  by  other  portions  of  the  country  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  base  of  supplies.  Were  it  possible,  their 
mode  of  living  might  be  relieved  of  much  of  its  barrenness  by 
the  introduction  of  many  things,  considered  (by  people  of  no 
more  prosperous  condition,  in  other  regions),  to  be  common  ne¬ 
cessities.  These  excessive  rates  are  charged  by  the  railroad 
controlling  the  immediate  approach  to  the  mountains.  This 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  competition,  and  the  fact  that  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  railroad  are  probably  large  investors  in  the 
natural  resources  of  the  mountains,  thus  controlling  compe¬ 
tition.  The  writer  has  known  of  cases  where  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  road  has  absolutely  refused  to  lessen  their  freight 
rates,  below  the  rates  for  the  single  hundredweight  when  quo¬ 
tations  for  car-load  lots  were  asked  for,  even  though  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  general  freight  agent.  It  is  easy  to  be  seen 
from  the  above  that  they  intend  to  make  good  use  of  thdr 
power  to  prevent  competition  as  long  as  it  is  within  their 
grasp;  and  if  any  business  is  to  be  done,  they  and  their  ring 
intend  to  do  it.  It  is  almost  a  parallel  case  with  recent  events 
of  history,  where  our  government  and  philanthropical  people 
have  striven  to  introduce  beneficent  influences  among  the 
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peoi’les  of  our  possessions,  and  have  had  to  contend  with  the 
evil  inOiiences  of  unscrupulous  and  grasping  speculators. 

The  country  is  grand  and  picturesque.  Imposing  hills  with 
precipitous  cliffs  loom  above  the  traveler  as  he  journeys. 
Nestling  valleys  and  beautiful  alcoves  await  him  at  every  turn. 
In  many  cases  his  way  leads  over  the  highest  peaks,  again  he 
must  follow  creek-beds.  The  country  abounds  in  picturesque 
caves,  whose  formations  make  an  interesting  study.  If  one 
wishes  to  free  himself  from  dull  care,  and  loves  the  seclusive- 
ness  and  the  strength  to  be  derived  from  direct  contact  with 
nature,  with  the  power  of  her  might  and  beauty  all  about  him, 
let  him  seek  the  mountains  of  Kentucky.  The  climate  is  such 
as  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  mountaineer  to  prepare  so 
thoroughly  for  winter  as  his  neighbor  a  few  degrees  north. 
A  mountain  man  remarked  on  this  point :  “We  don’t  have 
to  work  much,  cause  we  don’t  need  much.”  His  spring  comes 
two  or  three  weeks  ahead  of  that  of  the  country  north  of  the 
Ohio,  and  he  is  that  much  in  advance  with  his  crops.  Where 
spring  comes  slowly  in  the  States  north  of  him,  it  seems  to 
come  all  at  once  in  his  hills ;  and  the  beauty  of  his  trees  and 
hillsides  in  spring  and  autumn  makes  many  a  poet,  however  ob¬ 
scure  his  talent. 

One  who  has  been  in  different  localities  of  the  mountains, 
or  has  seen  many  representatives  of  the  different  neighbor¬ 
hoods  gathered  together,  cannot  but  say  that  it  would  be  rather 
a  difficult  task  to  describe  the  typical  mountaineer.  He  is  the 
offspring  of  all  the  different  nationalities  that  were  to  be 
found  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  at  the  close  of  the  French 
and  Indian  wars.  These  nationalities  have  mixed  and  remixed, 
yet  they  are  readily  picked  out  by  feature  and  name.  It  may 
be  safely  advanced  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  he  is 
tall  and  lanky,  of  a  wiry,  rather  than  a  large  muscular  develop- 
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ment.  There  is  a  keenness  to  his  visual  expression,  received 
by  inheritance  and  developed  by  environment,  which  strikes 
the  stranger  very  forcibly,  as  the  mountain  man  sizes  him  up 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  glance.  A  certain  stolidity  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  very  noticeable  in  his  moments  of  unconsciousness 
of  the  presence  of  others.  O.  P.  Temple,  formerly  an  equity 
judge  of  Tennessee  and  closely  associated  with  the  mountain 
people  for  a  number  of  years,  says  on  this  point :  “  Strangers 
have  remarked  that  the  rural  population  of  East  Tennessee, 
especially  those  of  the  mountain  regions,  are  a  sad,  silent,  al¬ 
most  sorrowful-looking  people.  Causes  for  this  mental 
and  moral  development  are  obvious  and  numerous.  For  gen¬ 
erations  the  ancestors  of  the  majority  of  these  people  had  en¬ 
dured  sufferings,  trials,  and  persecutions,*  such  as  rarely  fall 
to  the  lot  of  man.  Care  and  anxious  solicitude  were  ever 
present  with  them.  Their  bitter  struggles  with  their  enemies, 
with  the  hardships  of  the  wilderness,  with  fierce  savages,  and 
often  w’ith  want,  stamped  their  countenances  with  an  austerity 
and  a  gravity  almost  amounting  to  sadness.”  The  young 
women  are  of  a  buxom  form,  with  the  bloom  of  health  written 
all  over  them.  Their  life  has  given  them  plenty  of  healthful 
employment,  and  they  have  been  unhampered  by  improper 
clothing.  It  is  sad  to  note,  however,  that  the  burden  of 
motherhood  and  excessive  work  and  care,  in  too  many  cases, 
rob  them  of  their  maidenly  charniL 

The  mountaineer  has  been  described,  in  extreme  cases,  as  at¬ 
tired  in  buckskin  clothing,  or  in  homespun  with  clumsy  boots, 
and  other  parts  of  his  clothing  quite  as  ancient.  Extreme 
cases  may  be  found  in  very  remote  regions,  and,  although  some 
homespun  is  still  made  and  worn  for  common  attire,  yet  one 
will  be  greatly  surprised,  when  attending  some  important 
gathering,  to  see  the  amount  of  “store  clothes”  worn.  When- 
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ever  they  are  near  enough  to  a  railroad  themselves,  or  vvhen- 
ev'er  it  is  possible  for  a  country  mierchant  to  send  for  outside 
things,  they  are  ready  purchasers.  Drummers  from  various 
wholesale  houses  cover  large  sections  of  territory,  introducing 
as  many  of  the  modern  things  as  come  within  the  mountain¬ 
eer’s  purchasing  power.  As  yet  they  are  rather  rustic  in 
tastes  in  the  matter  of  dress,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  best  is 
not  often  offered  them,  and  that  it  is  beyond  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  majority.  Then,  again,  it  is  not  economy  for 
them  to  dress  richly,  as  their  mode  of  travel,  and  life  in  gen¬ 
eral,  is  such  as  to  quickly  ruin  the  best  material.  Their  sense 
in  regard  to  the  selection  of  colors  is  not  very  highly  de¬ 
veloped,  which  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  hats  of  the 
women.  Of  course  there  are  mountain  towns,  accessible  by 
railroad,  which  surprise  the  traveler  by  the  “  style  ”  put  on 
in  proportion  to  that  in  the  country.  The  best  and  wealthiest 
class  of  mountain  people  in  railroad  towns  are  very  sensitive 
to  writings  describing  the  life  and  dress  of  the  nrnss  of  the 
rural  people ;  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  probably  due  to  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  actual  state  of  things  beyond  their  own  circle  of 
life,  and  range  of  travel. 

For  generations  the  mountain  man  built  his  own  buildings, 
furniture,  and  implements.  The  chinked  log  cabin  is  as  com¬ 
mon  as  the  frame  building.  Cooking  stoves  are  used  some¬ 
what,  but  the  fireplace  is  the  common  source  of  heat,  and  in  a 
great  many  cases  is  used  for  cooking.  The  splint-bottomed 
chairs  show  skill  in  their  manufacture.  Brooms,  made  by 
whittling  a  stick  into  long  strips,  down  to  a  certain  point,  and 
then  turning  them  over  a  knob  at  the  end  and  tying  them,  are 
used.  The  old  dip-lamp,  that  was  used  from  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  till  the  beginning  of  the  improvements  on  lamps  one 
hundred  years  ago,  may  be  found  among  them.  The  old- 
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fashioned  broiler  that  supports  by  three  legs  a  revolving  disk 
is  also  found.  Although  the  modern  lumber  wagon  has  been 
widely  adopted  by  them,  the  wooden  sled  is  used  for  “toting” 
where  a  wagon  could  not  be  used.  The  ox  team  is  still  used, 
though  it  is  being  fast  displaced  by  horses  and  mules.  The 
mules  are  more  valuable  to  the  mountaineer  and  bring  higher 
prices.  The  chief  mode  of  travel  is  by  horseback. 

One  of  the  most  natural  characteristics  possessed  by  the 
mountaineer  is  seclusiveness.  He  has  been  in  seclusion  for 
generations,  only  interrupted  as  he  sought  his  kind,  or  as  his 
neighbor  paid  him  a  friendly  call.  Even  after  he  has  enjoyed 
larger  opportunities,  he  is  quite  satisfied  to  withdraw  himself 
to  the  mountain  fastnesses.  He  loves  to  be  much  alone.  He 
has  been  subjected  to  none  of  the  annoyances  of  travel  and 
traffic.  This  seclusion  has  given  a  certain  mental  training 
which  only  such  an  environment  could  give.  He  has  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  think  out  his  own  problems  and  un¬ 
derstand  himself,  thus  laying  a  foundation  for  a  keen  insight 
into  the  nature  of  others.  He  may  be  justly  characterized  as 
a  man  who  thinks  before  he  acts.  History  demonstrates  that 
some  of  our  greatest  men  have  come  out  of  this  secluded 
mountain  environment — Lincoln,  Jackson,  Justice  Harlan.  It 
is  predicted  by  many  who  know  the  mountain  people  thorough¬ 
ly,  that  they  will  supply  some  of  our  best  mentalities  and 
staunchest  characters,  as  soon  as  the  masses  are  educated,  and 
enter  upon  greater  activities  than  their  present  environment 
gives  them. 

In  connection  with  their  seclusiveness  may  be  mentioned  a 
characteristic  that  is  both  a  virtue  and  a  fault.  The  love  of 
home  country  and  home  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  pa¬ 
triotism  that  a  people  can  have.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  makes 
a  rover  feel  that  there  is  one  spot  on  earth  to  which  he  belongs, 
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and  from  which  place  a  large  part  of  his  inspiration  emanates 
to  do  and  to  be.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to  be  bound  to 
his  home  to  such  an  extent,  but  when  it  goes  one  step  farther, 
as  it  often  does  with  the  mountaineer,  and  draws  him  away 
from  larger  activities  and  opportunities,  it  becomes  a  fault. 
It  is  a  common  thing  to  meet  people  in  the  mountains  w^ho  have 
had  several  years  of  outside  environment  with  good  prospects, 
vet  who  returned  to  their  old  home  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
davs  in  peace  and  solitude  with  their  eternal  hills;  although 
(as  they  will  tell  you)  they  left  much  greater  opportunities  and 
prosperity.  It  should  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  thus  affected  were  those  of  only  a  fair  educa¬ 
tion  and  engaged  in  only  moderate  activities.  Still  they  were 
a  class  of  people  who  had  backbone  enough  to  bestir  them¬ 
selves  to  undertake  things  outside.  A  mountain  man  surprised 
the  writer  with  the  following  speech :  “  You  don’t  need  to 

think  that  I  hain’t  ever  been  out  of  these  mountains.  I  had  a 
ranch  down  in  Texas;  was  doin’  well  nuff,  but  that  country 
was  too  level  fer  me.  I  just  had  to  come  back.  Since  I 
came  back.  I’ve  been  called  to  preach  and  I  reckon  I’m  jess  es 
well  off.”  At  that  time  he  was  digging  over  a  little  side-hill 
farm,  and  raising  enough  corn  to  keep  bread  in  the  mouths  of 
his  family.  He  preached  the  gospel  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  accepted  what  little  the  people  were  willing  to  gpve  him  to 
help  keep  his  family  alive.  He  seemed  perfectly  contented. 
The  traveler  could  hear  him  a  mile  away  as  he  sat  in  his  cabin 
door  and  sang  his  salvation  tunes. 

These  is  an  indolence  in  the  mountaineer  that  is  very  exas¬ 
perating  to  one  brought  up  in  a  hustling  environment.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  along  with  him  amicably  until  one  under¬ 
stands  the  source  of  his  indolence,  and  learns  the  art  of  per¬ 
suading  him  to  greater  activity.  For  generations  moderate 
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activity  comprised  his  environment.  His  wants  were  simple 
above  a  bare  existence.  The  only  things  that  forced  him  to 
move  faster  than  his  inclinations  directed  were  the  change  of 
seasons  and  their  accompanying  occupations.  If  things  are 
not  done  to-day,  to-morrow  will  do  just  as  well.  Since  his  own 
environment  has  been  thus,  he  naturally  thinks  others  are  con¬ 
stitutionally  alike.  When  he  says  he  will  comply  with  your 
requests  “directly,”  he  means  that  he  will  when  he  gets  around 
to  it;  and  if  things  are  not  done  to-day,  he  seems  quite  sur¬ 
prised  that  you  are  in  such  a  big  hurry  about  it.  It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  say  that,  in  most  cases,  among  young  men  who  are 
trusted  with  duties,  and  are  shown  the  importance  of  their 
being  done  promptly  and  well,  they  are  faithful.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected,  however,  that  they  are  to  be  as  constitutionally 
alert  as  the  boy  whose  inheritance  and  early  environment 
have  been  permeated  with  push  and  energy.  A  Northern 
man  hired  a  mountain  man  and  his  team  for  a  certain  after¬ 
noon.  The  teamster  did  not  appear  at  the  appointed  time; 
so  his  employer  waited  and  waited  for  him  until  it  was  too 
late  to  hire  another  team,  and  he  had  to  abandon  his  project 
for  the  afternoon.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  the  man 
met  the  teamster,  and  asked  why  he  did  not  appear.  He 
replied  that  he  did  not  feel  much  like  going,  so  had  stayed 
away ;  but  that  he  was  then  on  his  way  to  see  if  the  man  did 
not  want  his  work  done.  He  made  no  apologies,  nor  did  it 
seem  to  occur  to  him  but  that  the  man  would  hire  him  just 
as  quickly  as  though  he  had  not  disappointed  him.  In  other 
instances  w^here  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  work  should 
be  done  at  a  certain  time,  the  writer  has  known  mountain  men 
to  display  the  same  characteristic,  with  no  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  keeping  an  appointment. 

There  is  a  lack  of  ability  for  organization  in  the  mountain- 
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eer  that  may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  nearly  every  mountain 
people,  from  the  time  of  the  Samnites  and  their  contests  with 
the  Romans  down  to  the  present  day.  His  whole  environ¬ 
ment  tends  toward  “  Every  man  for  himself  ” ;  so  that,  when  he 
comes  to  united  efforts  for  the  good  of  all,  he  is  found  wanting 
in  many  cases.  It  is  very  noticeable  among  the  young  men  in 
their  school  sports  which  require  organization.  He  has  been 
so  accustomed  to  doing  as  he  pleases,  and  yielding  to  his  in¬ 
clinations,  that  when  he  is  called  upon  to  sacrifice  his  personal 
wants  for  the  common  good,  he  seems  constitutionally  incapa¬ 
ble  of  continued  effort  in  that  direction ;  without  the  prospect 
of  immediate  action  toward  accomplishing  the  end  for  which 
his  continued  effort  is  preparing  him.  If  he  is  plunged  into 
the  field  of  immediate  action,  he  will  fight  it  to  a  finish,  even 
though  he  realizes  that  he  is  outclassed.  He  will  stand  with 
his  clan  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death;  but,  as  for  promoting 
those  things  which  require  continued  and  concerted  effort,  he 
fluctuates  wth  his  personal  feelings.  Like  the  Samnites  of 
old,  he  is  dashing  and  fiery  in  action  requiring  courage  and 
bravery,  but,  like  them,  after  he  has  gained  his  territory,  lacks 
the  organization  necessary  to  retain  it,  and  put  forth  continued 
and  united  effort  for  its  progression.  To  this  lack  is  to  be 
attributed,  for  the  most  part,  his  negligence  in  the  enforcing 
of  law  and  order,  his  slowness  in  building  a  public  school  sys¬ 
tem,  his  want  of  progress  in  establishing  many  institutions  for 
the  common  good.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  gpradually  over¬ 
comes  this  fault,  as  he  is  placed  in  environment  requiring 
closer  contact  with  his  fellows  and  the  sacrificing  of  j>ersonal 
desires.  Another  powerful  influence  in  making  him  stand  to 
his  post  is  the  control  and  influence  that  may  be  exercised  by 
some  strong  leader,  whom  he  recognizes  as  far  his  superior  in 
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ability,  and  whom  he  respects  enough  to  accept  instruction 
from. 

His  will  has  been  his  code  of  law,  and  he  feels  that  other 
people  have  the  same  privilege  of  pleasing  themselves,  as  long 
as  they  do  not  infringe  on  his  rights  and  the  rights  of  his 
“kinfolks.”  Moreover,  he  naturally  feels  under  very  little 
obligation  to  bring  a  man  to  justice  as  long  as  the  man  has  not 
done  hint  or  his  “  kin  ”  any  harm.  This,  then,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  underlying  reason  for  the  present  laxity  of  enforcing 
law  and  order.  He  has  not  lived  in  close  enough  contact  with 
his  fellows  to  show  him  the  absolute  necessity  of  strict  enforce¬ 
ment  of  law  and  order ;  and  the  idea  of  rigid  punishment  of 
law-breaking  for  the  common  protection,  has  been  slow  in  de¬ 
veloping. 

The  mountaineer,  like  the  rest  of  the  South,  has  clung  to  the 
ideas  and  practices  of  chivalry  in  the  matter  of  carrying  side- 
arms  and  avenging  his  wrongs.  Where  the  Northern  boy 
hears  of  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses  as  the  result  of  a  cause 
and  effect  meeting  to  settle  a  dispute,  the  mountain  boy  hears 
of  killing  as  the  proper  remedy.  When  the  Northern  boy 
comes  home  and  tells  about  his  troubles,  he  tis  instructed  to 
pommel  his  opponent  with  his  fists.  Although  the  mountain  boy 
resorts  to  the  same  method,  as  a  boy,  still  he  hears  of  “  killins” 
so  much  from  his  elders  that  the  idea  has  already  taken  root. 
In  the  pockets  of  young  boys,  pistols  and  dirk  knives  are  to  be 
found  and  are  too  often  used  to  settle  boyish  disputes.  The 
Northern  boy  says,  in  warning,  to  an  anticipated  opponent,  ‘T’ll 
smash  your  face.”  The  mountain  boy  says,  “  I’ll  kill  ye 
ef  ye  don’t  leave  me  alone.”  The  law  regarding  the 
carrying  of  concealed  weapons  is  not  enforced;  so  that 
the  first  thing  that  suggests  itself,  when  trouble  arises, 
is  to  shoot.  Many  a  good,  law-abiding  citizen  is  compelled  to 
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carry  a  concealed  weapon  to  protect  himself  against  some 
desperate  character  who  has  picked  trouble  with  him.  The 
writer  has  known  mountain  men,  honest,  industrious,  peace¬ 
ful  and  sober,  who  have  been  compelled  to  go  armed  for 
months  because  they  had  been  told  that  some  bad  character, 
who  had  sought  a  quarrel,  was  looking  for  them,  and  intended 
to  shoot  at  sight.  In  some  cases  the  good  man  has  seen  his 
opponent  first,  and  been  obliged  to  shoot  in  self-defense.  A 
well-educated  and  prosperous  mountain  man  related  an  ex¬ 
perience  parallel  to  the  above ;  and,  although  it  was  known  that 
he  had  shot  in  self-defense,  his  trial  cost  him  several  thousand 
dollars,  and  he  very  narrowly  escaped  a  term  of  imprisonment. 
However,  in  most  cases,  where  bad  men  have  done  the  shoot¬ 
ing,  the  courts  are  too  lenient.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for 
a  man  to  receive  a  term  of  ten  years’  imprisonment  for  a 
murder.  One  thing  that  encourages  short  sentences  is  the 
granting  of  new  trials  and  the  prolonging  of  proceedings. 
It  is  the  same  in  this  region  as  in  other  sections  of  the  world, 
the  desire  to  see  a  man  brought  to  justice  for  crime  is  less¬ 
ened  by  the  prolonged  and  wearisome  wait  in  proceedings. 
At  present  there  is  a  bad  character  waiting  in  a  county  jail 
for  a  new  trial.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  a  certain 
date,  but  shortly  before  his  day  of  execution  he  was  granted  a 
new  trial.  He  has  killed  seven  persons  in  all,  and  his  last 
victims  were  two  young  boys,  whom  he  shot  down  in  cold 
blood,  while  on  a  drunken  spree.  The  degree  of  hatred  which 
requires  the  sacrificing  of  an  opponent’s  life  is  not  confined 
to  the  South  or  to  the  mountains ;  yet  the  greater  number  of 
murders,  which  are  the  results  of  petty  quarrels,  would  be 
done  away  with,  if  the  chivalric  idea  of  settling  disputes  could 
be  eradicated,  and  general  disarmament  brought  about. 

Much  has  been  written  about  moonshine  and  the  moonshin- 
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ers.  The  mountaineer  brought  his  taste  for  “firewater” 
with  him  when  by  migration  he  became  a  mountaineer.  Since 
it  was  not  to  be  obtained  readily,  he  naturally  felt  that  he  had 
a  right  to  make  it  himself.  His  position  upon  the  question 
is  given  fully  by  a  prominent  novelist  in  a  dialogue  between 
a  mountain  boy  and  a  blue-grass  girl :  “  It  wasn’t  no  harm 

once.  Ever ’body  made  liquor.  Some  fellers  was  jes  born  to 
it,  and,  say,  sposin’  ye  had  a  field  ’o  corn  in  some  deep  holler. 
You  caint  tote  it  out  an’,  ef  you  did,  ye  couldn’t  sell  nary  a 
grain.  An’  sposin’  ye  had  a  big  family  an’  ye  jes  had  to  have 
somep’n  to  eat — coffee  ’n  sweetnin  an’  sech.  Whar  you  git 
the  money?  Thar’s  the  corn  an’  thet’s  all.  Well,  the  corn’s 
yourn’  hain’t  it?  Yes.  Wal,  you  can  do  whut  you  please 
with  whut’s  yourn  caint  ye?  You  can  put  thet  corn  in  a  pile 
an’  burn  it  ef  ye  want  to,  caint  ye?  You  can  give  it  away. 
Wal  the  only  way  ye  can  git  money  fer  thet  corn  is  to  build 
ye  a  still  an’  turn  it  into  moonshine  an’  carry  it  over  into 
Virginny  an’  sell  it.  An’  I’d  jes  like  to  know  whut  right  the 
govermint — whut  all  our  folks  fit  fer — ^has  to  step  up,  all  of  a 
sudden,  an’  say :  ‘Here,  gimme  some  o’  the  money  you  got 
fer  thet  corn  o’  yourn,  or  go  to  jail.’  ”  Wherever  whiskey  is 
used  it  is  a  curse  to  the  home  and  to  the  community.  The 
habitual  drinker  must  have  it,  regardless  of  all  other  wants. 
He  will  get  it  from  some  source,  even  though  moonshining 
is  not  carried  on  nearby,  and  though  it  has  been  voted  out  of 
his  community  by  local  option.  The  greater  per  cent  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  the  mountains  can  be  traced  to  the  direct 
influence  of  whiskey.  The  mountaineer  is  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  until  he  becomes  intoxicated,  then  the  devils  that  are 
let  loose  are  legion.  It  seems  that  all  that  is  opposite  to  his 
naturally  quiet  and  peaceful  life  breaks  forth.  Very  few 
beverages,  such  as  beer  and  wine,  containing  a  small  amount 
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of  alcohol,  are  drunk.  It  is  mostly  “  old  corn,”  which  is  nearly 
clear  alcohol.  Habitual  drinking  meets  with  censure  from  the 
mountaineer,  yet  it  is  regarded  too  much  as  a  natural  thing 
for  the  young  fellows  to  vent  their  pent-up  energy  on  a  spree. 
Most  of  the  young  men  become  addicted  to  drinking  during 
the  age  when  they  think  it  smart  to  do  as  their  older  com¬ 
panions  do.  Thus  the  ranks  of  imbibers  are  constantly  re¬ 
cruited,  even  though  many  are  killed  during  their  sprees,  and 
though  many  young  men  as  soon  as  they  marry  give  up  their 
wild  ways,  if  drink  has  not  obtained  too  strong  a  hold  on 
them. 

He  has  felt  but  little  need  of  education  for  his  simple  life. 
“  Readin,’  Ritin,’  an’  Rithmetic  ”  are  all  that  he  has  consid¬ 
ered  necessary  for  dealings  with  his  fellows.  The  State  of 
Kentucky  provides  six  months  school  for  the  mountaineer. 
The  buildings  are  not  properly  equipped  for  efficient  work. 
They  are  of  about  the  same  type  as  our  grandfathers  took 
pride  in  telling  about,  as  well  as  the  hard  times  they  had  to 
get  learning.  In  too  many  cases  they  are  rude  frame  build¬ 
ings  (or  occasionally  a  log  school  house),  improperly  heated 
and  ventilated,  with  rough  benches,  and  an  insufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  blackboards  and  general  school  supplies.  Many  in¬ 
stances  are  known  where  the  teacher  had  to  depend  on  his  own 
inventive  genius  and  the  ideas  acquired  in  the  town  schools  to 
enable  him  to  have  anything  in  the  way  of  teaching  apparatus. 
One  teacher  I  know  made  a  blackboard  himself,  and  colored  it 
with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  oil.  He  also  used  spools  for  a 
self-constructed  counting  board.  As  in  most  rural  districts, 
not  enough  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  education,  by 
the  parents.  They  keep  their  children  out  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  They  think  they  can  begin  any  time  and  quit 
any  time  they  wish.  They  are  not  alive  to  the  importance 
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of  continued  and  definite  effort,  to  complete  a  given  amount  oi 
work.  Some  efficient  schools  have  been  established  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  Berea  College,  Williamsburg  Academy, 
W'illiamsburg  Institute,  and  schools  at  Cumberland  Gap  may 
be  named  as  representative  of  the  work.  Much  depends  upon 
the  teacher  for  the  real  progress  of  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  mountains.  Much  hope  is  placed  in  the  work  that  the 
educated  mountain  teacher  may  do  among  his  own  people,  in 
carrying  new  ideas,  new  standards  of  attainment,  and  interest 
in  education.  They  must  elevate  themselves,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  best  way  to  help  is  to  open  the  way  to  attainment  to 
the  more  promising  ones,  and  let  them  go  back  to  their  own 
people  and  fight  out  their  own  difficulties.  Again,  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  them  to  have  the  contact  with  outside  people,  if  they 
can  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  paying  for  what  they  are 
getting,  and  are  thus  attaining  to  something  better.  In  some 
ways,  in  some  places,  too  much  has  been  given  them,  and  they 
have  come  to  think  that  aid  is  due  them.  Some  good  people 
are  thinking  that  too  much  aid  has  been  given  from  outside  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  that  thus  the  State  is  relieved,  and  is 
neglecting  its  duty ;  nor  will  it  assume  its  burdens  as  long  as 
they  receive  aid.  However  diverse  opinions  are,  as  to  meth¬ 
ods,  it  is  a  living  fact  that  much  has  been,  and  is  being,  done 
for  them. 

The  burden  of  educators  is  to  enlarge  and  broaden  the 
mountaineer’s  sympathies  beyond  his  locality.  Much  stress 
needs  to  be  put  upon  this  phase.  He  has  nothing  in  his  en¬ 
vironment  that  naturally  calls  his  attention  to  things  outside. 
Where  the  common  people  elsewhere  spend  the  evening  hours 
in  reading  to  become  acquainted  with  the  news  of  the  world  in 
general,  the  mountaineer  uses  these  hours  in  local  gossip,  or 
retires  as  soon  as  his  supper  is  eaten.  He  either  has  no  news- 
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paper  or,  if  he  has  one,  has  not  yet  cultivated  an  interest  in 
outside  matters.  The  rural  mail  routes  bring  him  his  letters 
and  papers,  in  some  places  daily  and  in  others  weekly,  yet  he 
hails  their  arrival  more  for  the  local  news  than  for  that  of  the 
world.  Even  with  these  rural  mail  facilities  the  greater  part 
of  the  news  is  carried  by  word  of  mouth.  When  he  says, 
“Thar  haint  much  doin’  in  this  yer  country,”  he  refers  to 
his  immediate  locality  or  county. 

The  workers  who  labor  among  them  to  do  effectual  work 
must  meet  them  in  a  plain,  kindly,  offhand  manner.  Any 
manifestation  of  sanctimoniousness  or  assumed  manner  which 
may  lead  them  to  think  the  worker  considers  himself  better 
than  they,  kills  all  effort.  The  most  effectual  workers  are 
those  who  sow  their  seed  during  their  daily  walks  with  them, 
in  a  plain  manner,  rather  than  those  who  stand  off  and  preach 
at  them.  They  are  quickly  alive  to  any  stereotyped  religion, 
and  keenly  feel  the  least  lack  of  love  and  sincerity  in  the 
worker. 

A  very  evident  characteristic  of  the  mountain  man  is  his 
independence.  His  ancestors  for  generations  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  in  the  wilderness,  wholly  dependent  upon  themselves 
for  existence  in  the  contest  with  nature  for  dominancy.  To 
become  victor  in  that  contest  is  quite  enough  to  make  a  man 
have  a  feeling  of  self-sufficiency.  He  obtained  a  livelihood 
for  himself  and  family  by  the  conversion  of  raw  material 
into  the  realm  of  utility.  He  asked  for  almost  no  aid  from 
his  fellows.  Then  why  should  he  cater  to  the  wants  of  his 
fellows  other  than  to  wlin  their  regard?  If  his  fellows  care 
not  for  his  regard  or  offend  him,  he  naturally  returns  to  his 
solitude.  The  mountaineer  absolutely  refuses  to  receive  dic¬ 
tation  in  matters  that  he  considers  are  to  be  governed  by 
his  own  judgment.  This  is  easily  observed,  from  the 
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school  boy  who  refuses  to  submit  to  dictation  beyond  what  he 
considers  a  school’s  proper  sphere,  to  the  mature  man  who 
allows  no  dictation  in  his  political  and  social  relations.  It  is 
a  common  thing  for  a  school  boy  to  sacrifice  his  chances  for 
an  education  by  packing  up  and  going  home  if  he  thinks  the 
authorities  have  overstepped  their  bounds.  Many  times  it  is 
over  some  little  thing  that  an  ordinary  boy,  with  a  proper 
amount  of  self-respect  and  independence,  would  pass  over, 
and  submit  himself  to  the  inevitable.  O.  P.  Temple  relates 
an  instance  of  the  political  independence  of  the  mountain  peo¬ 
ple  thus :  “  And  yet  so  independent  were  these  people  of 

Sevier  County,  that,  in  1840,  when  their  favorite  of  1823, 
General  Jackson,  tried  to  force  Van  Buren  on  them  for  presi¬ 
dent,  they  indignantly  repudiated  him,  and  voted  nearly  unan¬ 
imously  for  General  Harrison.  They  admired  Jackson  be¬ 
cause  many  of  them  had  fought  under  him,  in  1812-14,  but 
they  firmly  refused  to  yield  to  his  dictation.”  Again  he  says; 
“  Personal  influence  and  popularity  have  their  place,  and  justly 
so,  but  there  is  no  abject  subserviency,  no  surrender  of  noble 
manhood,  to  the  exacting  of  arrogant^  headship,  or  personal 
imperialism.”  The  mountaineer  has  thought  out  a  system  of 
philosophy  and  religion  for  himself,  and  you  need  not  expect 
to  move  him  from  his  mature  convictions. 

The  mountaineer  admits  of  no  superior.  Position  and  dis¬ 
play  do  not  awe  him  in  the  least.  Because  somebody  else  has 
more  money  and  dresses  better  than  he,  is  no  reason,  thinks 
he,  why  he  should  be  considered  better.  If  he  sees  that  the 
possessor  is  puffed  up  by  his  good  fortune,  he  only  despises 
him.  If  the  events  of  life  call  him  out  of  Ms  sphere  some¬ 
what,  he  takes  things  as  he  finds  them,  and  expects  you  to 
receive  him  as  he  is.  He  is  simple  and  straightforward,  and 
takes  it  for  granted  that  others  are  the  same.  Two  prominent 
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writers  have  thus  characterized  him :  “  Many  of  these  men 

know  nothing  of  lineage,  and  care  nothing  about  it.  They 
have  inherited  in  some  way  a  brave,  proud  spirit  that  feels  no 
inferiority  even  in  the  highest  presence.  Breathing  from 
infancy  the  subtle  ether  of  his  mountain  elevation,  he  feels 
within  himself  an  irrepressible  spirit  of  individualism  that 
forgets  and  ignores  all  social  distinctions.”  Again :  “  The 

pride  of  the  Southern  mountaineer  is  so  intense  that  it  recog¬ 
nizes  no  superior;  so  inordinate,  that  one  is  tempted  to  cry 
out,  ‘Here  are  the  Republicans,’  or  indeed,  ‘  Here  are  the  only 
aristocrats.’  ”  Their  whole  bearing  shows  this  feeling  of 
equality  with  the  greatest.  There  is  no  ostentatiousness  about 
it,  but  their  attitude  seems  to  say  that  the  idea  of  inferiority 
•  has  never  entered  their  heads.  Whatever  of  reverence  for 
royalty,  power,  and  position  was  entertained  by  their  Euro¬ 
pean  ancestors  has  surely  been  thoroughly  disseminated  in  the 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  liberty  of  the  Kentucky  moun¬ 
tains.  When  they  call  upon  any  of  the  dignitaries  of  a  town, 
their  pleasant  salutation,  “  Howdy !”  is  the  same  as  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  A  mountain  woman  made  a  call  upon  the  principal  of 
a  leading  academy.  After  finishing  their  business,  tliey  con¬ 
versed  on  every-day  events.  Putting  her  hand  on  the  iron 
network  that  inclosed  the  inner  office,  she  ventured,  as  a  side 
remark,  “  Yer  ’fraid  somebody’ll  git  ye,  ain’t  ye  ?  ”  The 
same  principal  invited  some  mountain  men  to  ta’Ke  dinner  with 
him.  Although  they-  were  keen  enough  to  observe  that  the 
other  people  at  the  table  had  different  table  manners,  they  did 
not  show  the  least  sign  of  an  attempt  to  modify  their  own 
usual  home  manners.  They  leaned  back  in  their  chairs, 
rested  their  arms  on  the  table  when  they  wished,  enjoying 
their  meal  without  the  least  show  of  embarrassment,  or  of 
confusion  at  any  little  mishaps. 
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The  least  betrayal  of  a  lack  of  genuineness  is  readily  de¬ 
tected.  His  keenness  of  judgment  of  persons  borders  on  in¬ 
stinct.  Very  adroitly  at  times  will  ht?  get  one  to  talk,  then 
again  by  the  most  blunt  questions,  which  almost  take  one’s 
breath  and  which  require  a  direct  answer,  or  he  becomes  sus¬ 
picious.  He  waits  for  you  to  relate  your  sentiments,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  will  have  made  a  careful  estimate  of  you. 

The  mountaineer  is  noted  for  his  hospitality,  as  is  the  South 
in  general.  He  is  glad  to  see  new  faces  and  hear  the  news, 
like  the  Southern  planter  in  the  days  before  the  revolution, 
who  used  to  send  a  colored  boy  to  intercept  travelers.  The 
common  form  of  invitation  to  a  passing  acquaintance  is,  “  Come 
stay  all  day  with  me,”  and  to  a  close  friend,  “  Come  stay  a 
week  with  me.”  And  he  literally  means  what  he  says.  He  * 
has  plenty  of  time  to  visit,  and  takes  great  pleasure  in  sitting 
around  and  whiling  away  the  time  with  discussion  and  reminis¬ 
cence.  A  lapse  of  silence  is  not  considered  out  of  place.  He 
waits  for  the  muse  of  conversation,  and  expects  others  to  do 
the  same.  His  ”  kinfolks  ”  and  neighbors  come  to  spend  Sun¬ 
day  with  him,  then  this  trait  is  particularly  noticeable.  Each 
new  arrival  will  be  greeted  with  the  usual  salutations  and  a 
few  questions  as  to  how  the  folks  are  at  home.  Then  he 
may  maintain  a  long  silence  before  he  has  anytl/ing  with 
which  to  break  the  general  pause  in  the  conversation.  You 
may  be  sure  that  you  will  have  the  best  that  he  has  in  the 
way  of  bed  and  board  as  long  as  you  wish  to  stay.  You  must 
visit  him  in  the  autumn,  if  you  wish  to  see  how  he  can  exert 
himself  to  entertain  you.  He  has  plenty  then,  and  it  is  used 
liberally  as  long  as  it  last.  When  he  lives  on  the  highway, 
and  is  burdened  with  travelers  considerably,  the  traveler  may 
expect  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  his  entertainment.  But  if  he 
lives  back  from  the  road,  he  rarely  accepts  anything  from  a 
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stranger.  He  has  his  “  corn  shuckin’s,”  dances,  and  “  school 
meetin’s,”  which  are  carried  on  in  much  the  same  manner, 
and  with  as  great  zest,  as  they  were  one  hundred  years  ago. 
When  he  announces  that  he  is  going  to  have  a  “  corn  shuckin’,” 
or  dance,  it  is  understood  to  be  a  general  invitation  to  his 
neighbors  for  miles  around.  His  school  meetings  are  occa¬ 
sions  for  the  exhibition  of  what  the  rising  generation  can  do 
in  the  reproduction  of  time-honored  selections  and  for  the  air¬ 
ing  of  particular  views  and  hobbies,  intermingled  with  good 
advice  for  the  young,  by  honored  citizens. 

Besides  converting  raw  material  into  common  necessities,  ho 
has  developed,  what  are  to  him,  a  few  fine  arts.  He  has  at¬ 
tained  considerable  skill  as  a  carver,  making  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  combination  gate  locks,  fancy  walking  sticks,  etc.  The 
women  are  not  only  proficient  in  weaving  necessities,  but 
have  developed  great  skill  in  making  their  products  in  differ¬ 
ent  designs.  Mountain  people  are  very  fond  of  music,  and 
the  fiddle  and  banjo  are  in  very  common  use.  Melodies  are 
simple,  with  few  intervals,  short  phrases,  and  are  generally  in 
a  minor  key.  The  melodies  are  used  to  relate  past  events, 
both  tragic  and  comic,  and  the  ballads  consist  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  verses.  Many  of  these  ballads  have  come  down  from 
their  ancestors  in  the  original  Chaucerian  form,  and  are  valu¬ 
able  as  an  addition  to  folk  lore.  A  verse  from  the  popular 
song  “  Sourwood  Mountain”  runs  thus  : — 

“I’ve  got  a  gal  at  the  head  of  the  holler, 
Hi-o-dee-dum-dee-deedle-daddy-dee. 

She  won’t  come  and  I  won’t  foller, 
etc. 

From  the  old  German  swapping  story  they  have  made  a 
ballad  that  is  very  amusing.  The  swapper  starts  out  with  a 
little  of  nothing,  and  finally  succeeds  in  getting  a  horse,  then 
his  prosperity  declines  thus  (with  some  omissions)  : — 
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V  Swapped  my  horse  and  got  me  a  mule, 

Then  I  rode  like  a  dog-goned  fool. 

Wing  wong  waddle  ding,  John  fair  faddle  ding. 

Jack  straw  straddle  ding  a  long  way  home. 

“  Swapped  my  mule  and  got  me  a  cow. 

And  in  that  trade  I  just  learned  how. 

Wing  wong  waddle,”  etc. 

“  Swapped  my  sheep  and  got  me  a  hen. 

And  O,  what  a  pretty  thing  I  had  then. 

Wing  wong,”  etc. 

"  Swapped  my  rat  and  got  me  a  mole, 

And  the  dog-goned  thing  went  straight  to  its  hole. 

Wing  wong,”  etc. 

Although  the  mountains  have  as  yet  produced  no  great 
poets,  they  bid  fair  to  appear  when  a  greater  number  of  the 
mountain  people  receive  a  higher  education.  They  love  na¬ 
ture  intensely,  and  their  whole  environment  brings  them  close 
to  it.  They  love  to  sing  of  their  hills  and  their  life,  and  the 
mountain  boys  and  girls,  as  a  class,  show  ability  in  composing 
jingles  to  express  themselves.  The  following  were  written 
by  mountain  boys  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  their 
literary  societies  : —  • 


SUNSET. 

”  Low  in  the  west  the  setting  sun, 

Far  over  the  hills  of  blue, 

Within  the  vail  of  evening  haze. 

Is  sinking  from  our  view. 

“  Dim  grows  the  light,  but  inky  clouds. 
With  tenderness  enfold. 

The  beauty  of  the  parting  day. 

In  loveliness  untold. 

”  The  silver  stars  in  Eastern  skies. 
Add  to  the  scene  of  bliss; 

The  world  in  rapture  blushes  ’neath 
The  parting  golden  kiss.” 
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“We  walked  across  the  paster  field 
A-goln’  home  from  singin’, 

The  good,  old,  solemn  meetin’  tunes 
In  both  our  years  a-ringin.’ 

“  The  moon  a-hangin’  on  his  end. 

He  lengthened  out  our  shadders, 

While  now  and  then  a  bull  frog’s  note 
Was  fetched  across  the  medders. 

“  The  calico  that  wrapped  her  form. 

The  lace  that  trimmed  her  bonnet — 

I  loved  it,  every  thread  and  stitch. 

An’  every  button  on  it. 

“  I  wished  that  I’d  a  been  the  grass 
The  dew  was  bendin’  over. 

So  I  could  kiss  her  pretty  feet. 

As  she  walked  through  the  clover. 

“We’ed  nearly  got  across  the  field 
When,  what  should  we  diskiver, 

But  Bates’  bull,  a  raisin’  sand. 

Like  hell  was  in  his  liver. 

“  She  jumped,  I  caught  her  in  my  arms 
For  fear  the  brute  ’ud  horn  her. 

I  wish  this  world  was  full  of  bulls 
On  every  side  and  comer.’’ 

If  the  great  mass  of  our  people  could  be  privileged  to  look 
into  the  humble  homes  of  the  mountalin  people  and  see  the 
peace  and  happiness,  in  spite  of  the  discomforts  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  they  would  go  away  with  one  of  the  greatest  lessons 
that  life  can  teach  us  anywhere,  that  there  is  a  happy  medium 
between  the  superfluities  of  civilization  and  the  plain  livelihood 
of  the  mountaineer,  that  the  greatest  success  and  happiness  is 
to  be  attained  by  not  being  overburdened  by  the  one,  nor 
hampered  by  the  other. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

HAVE  WE  NOAH’S  LOG-BOOK? 

BY  S.  E.  BISHOP,  D.D. 

As  the  heading  above  indicates,  this  article  will  endeavor  to 
present  substantial  reasons  for  believing  that  in  the  Genesis 
narrative  of  the  Deluge  we  have  clear  internal  evidence  that  it 
incorporates  an  actual  transcription  from  the  record  kept  dur¬ 
ing  his  momentous  voyage  by  the  Commander  of  the  Ark. 
Of  course,  at  first  thought,  this  idea  is  likely  to  strike,  readers 
as  fanciful.  Perhaps  it  has  never  occurred  to  any  other  per¬ 
son  than  the  present  writer,  who  presented  it  in  1878  while 
lecturing  on  Genesis  to  a  class  of  Hawaiian  theological  students 
in  Honolulu. 

Since  then  the  thought  has  hibernated,  being  now  stirred 
to  public  expression  by  a  notice  in  the  Literary  Digest  of  the 
championship,  upon  scientific  grounds,  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Wright, 
of  the  historical  verity  of  the  Noachian  story  of  the  flood. 

In  propounding  this  theory  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth, 
or  as  possibly  the  creation  of  a  misguided  fancy,  it  must  stand 
wholly  upon  its  own  merits,  as  being  in  accord  with  the  actual 
text  of  the  Deluge-story  as  we  possess  it  in  Genesis.  All  of 
the  modern  critics,  as  I  understand,  concur  in  regarding  that 
account  as  a  comparatively  late  compilation,  made  by  Jewish 
writers  out  of  Chaldean  traditions  of  the  Deluge,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  more  advanced  critics,  had  been  derived  from  Baby¬ 
lonian  sources  during  the  captivity ;  or  which,  according  to  the 
more  moderate  critics,  may  have  filtered  down,  through  the 
family  of  Abraham,  from  earlier  and  less  corrupted  Chaldean 
sources,  during  the  earlier  Hebrew  residence  in  Chaldea. 
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But  if  the  theory  herein  advocated  is  sustained  bv  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  text,  then  both  of  those  diverse  con¬ 
clusions  of  Higher  Criticism  must  be  set  aside,  and  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  Genesis  text  of  the  Deluge-story  contains  a  real 
transcript  from  the  actual  record  of  the  voyage  of  Noah  in  the 
Ark,  as  made  by  himself  at  the  time.  It  will  also  be  a  prob¬ 
able  conclusion  that,  through  the  sacred  Semitic  family  of 
Eber  and  Abraham,  there  had  been  preserved  and  transmitted 
with  reverent  care  an  independent  and  careful  history  of  that 
primeval  event,  which  finally  became  embodied  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  probably  by  Moses,  who,  through  his  intimacy  with 
the  devout  priest  of  Midian,  more  than  any  other  man,  pos¬ 
sessed  the  opportunity  to  secure  that  tradition,  besides  having 
the  disposition  to  renew  it  in  permanent  form. 

My  contention  then  is,  that  the  Genesis  history  of  the  flood 
evidently  embodies  a  literal  transcript  from  an  original  form  of 
record  which  the  commander  of  the  Ark  had  made  from  time 
to  time  of  the  leading  incidents  of  his  memorable  voyage.  In 
other  words,  we  therein  possess  an  actual  copy  of  parts  of 
Noah’s  Log-book,  precisely  and  punctiliously  transmitted  to 
us  through  the  long  centuries,  probably  not  less  than  four 
thousand  years  before  Abraham’s  day.  We  have  included 
in  that  history  an  original  document  of  inestimable  value,  the 
oldest  historical  document  in  existence.  The  evidence  of  its 
genuineness  is  to  be  established  by  the  very  peculiar  internal 
literary  structure  of  its  statements. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed  that  it  is  no^t  absolutely  necessary 
to  this  view  to  maintain  that  Noah  and  his  sons  were  able  to 
employ  writing  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  either  as  alphabetic, 
cuneiform,  or  hieroglyphic.  It  is  well  known  that  among  dif¬ 
ferent  peoples  there  have  prevailed  quite  precise  and  intelligible 
forms  of  recording  facts,  in  which  no  definite  alphabetic  or 
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syllabic  characters  were  used.  Noah  might  have  employed 
some  form  of  picture-writing  or  of  Runic  notching,  which 
would  have  definitely  and  intelligibly  recorded  his  meaning, 
so  as  afterwards  to  have  been  put  into  written  form.  But  it 
seems  entirely  unreasonable  to  deny  the  probability  that  some 
system  of  definite  character  writing  actually  existed  in  Noah’s 
day.  A  civilization  in  other  respects  highly  developed  must 
at  that  period  have  grown  up.  The  generally  advanced  men¬ 
tal  and  social  condition  of  the  Caucasian  breeds  which  have 
sprung  from  Noah,  points  to  a  highly  civilized  origin.  Art  and 
commerce  must  already  have  reached  an  advanced  stage  to  have 
enabled  the  construction  of  so  large  and  staunch  a  vessel  as 
the  Ark.  Such  a  matured  civilization,  of  necessity,  involves 
a  system  of  writing  and  accounting.  Besides  this,  we  already 
know,  from  the  Chaldean  monuments,  that  cuneiform  writing 
was  in  public  use  as  early  as  4500  or  5000  b.c.,  which  may 
not  have  been  more  than  two  thousand  years  after  the  flood. 
Must  not  such  writing  have  been  of  far  earlier  origin  than 
the  dates  from  which  we  have  hitherto  unearthed  it? 

The  fact  that  the  cognate  Egyptian  race,  who  evidently  mi¬ 
grated  from  Arabia  to  the  Nile,  possessed  hieroglyphic  writ¬ 
ing  at  even  an  earlier  date,  lends  the  highest  probability  to  the 
belief  that  some  art  of  writing  must  have  been  in  common  use 
before  the  time  of  Noah.  It  may  indeed  be  asserted  with  posi¬ 
tiveness  that  no  form  of  civilized  society  is  known  to  have 
existed  among  any  race  of  men  unaccompanied  by  an  art  of 
writing  in  some  form.  The  absence  of  that  art  is  incompatible 
with  the  complex  conditions  and  necessities  of  any  civilization. 
The  art  spontaneously  grows  up  by  its  own  pressure  for  exist¬ 
ence.  Unquestionably,  Noah  must  have  known  how  to  write. 

But  now  to  proceed  to  the  identification  of  the  Log-entries 
incorporated  into  the  story.  The  History  of  the  Flood  is 
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contained  in  three  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth,  besides  a  sequel  occupying  the  ninth  chapter.  This 
history  is  mainly  in  an  eloquent  narrative  form,  giving,  as  in 
any  well-told  story,  an  impressive  prominence  to  the  leading 
features  of  what  took  place.  Passing  by  the  preliminary 
statements  relating  to  God’s  orderings  and  his  commands  to 
Noah,  to  the  preparation  of  the  Ark,  to  its  occupation  by 
Noah  and  his  family  with  their  precious  freight,  and  to  the 
commencement  of  the  tremendous  cataclysm,  we  come,  in  the 
seventeenth  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter,  to  a  peculiar  change 
in  the  style  and  structure  of  the  narration.  Here  the  sweep 
and  stress  of  the  story'  suddenly  drop  into  a  mechanical  re¬ 
counting  of  a  singular  chain  of  specific  consecutive  incidents, 
such  as  are  of  relatively  small  moment  in  comparison  with  the 
gigantic  events  in  progress,  although  such  as  would  be  appar¬ 
ently  notable  at  the  time  to  an  immediate  observer.  These 
incidents  are  noted  in  regular  sequence,  just  as  a  log-book 
would  hold  them  recorded,  but  not  like  a  history  subsequently 
written  from  memory,  in  which  the  grand  and  majestic  events 
would  tend  to  obliterate  the  lesser  memories. 

This  peculiar  section  of  the  story  records  six  consecutive 
occurrences  as  follows  : — 

0  “  The  waters  increased  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was 
lifted  up  above  the  waters.”  (The  floating  of  the  vessel.) 

b  “  The  waters  prevailed  and  increased  greatly  upon  the 
earth.”  (The  flood  assumes  formidable  dimensions.) 

c  “The  ark  went  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.”  (The 
ark  got  into  active  motion,  drifting  rapidly.) 

d  “  The  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth.” 
(The  dimensions  of  the  flood  had  become  overwhelming.) 

e  “All  the  high  mountains  that  were  under  the  whole 
heaven  were  covered.”  (The  submersion  had  become  complete. 
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No  remaining  elevation  of  land  continued  in  sight  above  the 
waste  of  waters.) 

f  “  Fifteen  cubits  upwards  did  the  waters  prevail ;  and  the 
mountains  were  covered.”  (Either  an  actual  measurement 
of  depth  was  secured  by  sounding,  and  recorded;  or  possibly 
an  estimate  of  depth  was  made  from  the  great  hulk’s  known 
draft  of  water  when  slipping  over  a  covered  mountain  top.) 

We  note  the  peculiarities  of  the  literary  structure  of  this 
section  of  the  narrative  as  follows : — 

1.  The  incidents  are  stated  in  a  mechanical  consecutive¬ 
ness,  corresponding  to  separate  successive  entries  in  a  log¬ 
book. 

2.  There  is  a  threefold  repetition  of  the  increase  of  the 
flood  {a,  b,  and  d).  A  natural  narration  would  certainly 
have  combined  all  these  in  a  single  emphasized  statement. 
The  repetition  seems  to  indicate  a  copying  from  three  separate 
entries,  made  successively  as  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the 
cataclysm  grew  upon  the  awed  mlind  of  the  voyager. 

3.  Three  of  the  incidents  here  reported  are  too  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant  to  have  found  a  natural  place  in  a  narration 
subsequently  composed  from  memory  alone.  They  would 
have  disappeared  from  thought  in  the  overwhelming  majesty 
of  the  grander  events.  The  first  is  that  of  the  floating  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  (a).  Such  an  incident  would  at  the  moment  be  extremely 
agitating  to  the  voyagers,  as  they  felt  their  habitation  up- 
heaved  and  shaken  about.  It  would  naturally  find  record  in 
the  log.  But  as  an  historical  event  it  is  altogether  insignifi¬ 
cant,  and  could  not  possibly  have  found  place  in  a  composition 
made  independently  of  the  original  record,  when  the  appalling 
submergence  of  a  world  and  the  extinction  of  nations  were 
occupying  the  thought.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
drifting  of  the  Ark  (c),  which  would  be  a  terrifying  thing 
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to  its  occupants,  and  yet  not  momentous  enough  for  natural 
mention  in  an  independent  later  narration.  And  that  little 
detail  about  the  “  fifteen  cubits”  depth  of  the  water  over  the 
mountains  (f),  is  evidently  a  mere  item  from  the  log-book, 
never  to  have  been  noticed  by  an  independent  historian  of  the 
mighty  cataclysm. 

4.  The  style  of  this  portion  of  the  story  is  distinctively 
matter  of- fact,  mechanical,  and  homely.  It  is  wholly  devoid 
of  the  distinction  and  impressiveness  which  so  characterize 
the  majestic,  terrific,  and  pathetic  narrations  which  precede  and 
succeed  it.  It  is  a  plain  strip  of  homely  tartan  inserted  be- 
hveen  splendid  breadths  of  grand  tapestry.  But  it  testifies 
unmistakably  of  the  Ark-home  and  rude  loom  whereon  it 
was  woven. 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  deduction,  made  from  the  lit¬ 
erary  form  of  the  Deluge  story,  it  seems  desirable,  in  order 
to  avoid  misconstruction,  to  state  the  writer’s  mental  posi¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  the  facts  recorded.  I  believe  them  to  be 
true,  and  see  no  adequate  reason  for  doubting  their  historical 
verity.  At  the  same  time  it  is  regarded  as  a  serious  error  of 
interpretation  to  apply  the  traditional  severity  of  literal  con¬ 
struction  to  the  terms  employed  in  describing  the  extent  of 
the  Deluge.  Those  terms  are  manifestly  not  intended  to  des¬ 
ignate  a  universal  submergence  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
entire  globe,  for  the  reason  that  Noah’s  conception  of  the 
earth  did  not  embrace  any  large  proportion  of  the  globe,  and 
the  language  used  by  himself,  and  that  of  God  to  him,  was 
necessarily  accommodated  to  his  limited  understanding.  The 
facts  described  mean  simply  that  the  whole  of  the  earth  as  it 
was  known  to  Noah  was  submerged,  and  all  of  its  breathing 
inhabitants  destroyed,  except  those  which  were  saved  in  the 
Ark. 
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The  reality  of  a  universal  deluge  is  absolutely  excluded 
by  those  scientific  facts,  so  long  completely  established,  as  to 
the  present  distribution  and  ancient  pedigree  of  the  forms  of 
animal  life  in  the  various  sections  of  the  globe.  I  deem  also 
that  any  thorough  consideration  of  the  great  inherent  diversi¬ 
ties  in  the  various  breeds  of  men  localized  on  the  different  con¬ 
tinents  and  islands  will  equally  preclude  the  idea  that  all,  or 
even  the  greater  part,  of  mankind  perished  tin  the  Deluge  of 
Western  Asia.  We  have  to  note,  first,  the  inherent  improba¬ 
bility  that,  during  the  ages  of  human  existence  before  the 
Deluge,  the  tribes  of  mankind  should  not  have  effected  their 
migrations  to  the  remote  regions  where  they  have  so  long  been 
isolated.  And,  next,  the  greatness  and  permanence  of  their 
variations  of  racial  type  appear  to  preclude  their  descent  from 
a  type  so  matured  and  fixed  as  that  of  Noah  must  have  been. 

Such  extreme  variations  of  human  type  as  we  find  remotely 
localized  could  have  originated  only  during  the  infancy  of  the 
human  race.  In  their  primeval  plastic  condition  great  varia¬ 
tions  would  easily  have  been  set  up,  while,  during  the  early 
wanderings  and  isolations  of  those  primeval  tribes,  such  varia¬ 
tions  would  naturally  become  established  into  fixity  by  means 
of  their  segregated  interbreeding.  But  such  great  diversities 
of  type  could  not  possibly  have  originated  in  a  comparatively 
modern  descent  from  the  long-established  breed  of  the 
Noachian  family. 

It  has  appeared  to  the  writer,  that  a  just  conception  of  the 
Divine  interposition  in  saving  a  chosen  family  from  the  de¬ 
struction  which  overwhelmed  that  portion  of  mankind  inhabit¬ 
ing  Western  Asia,  must  be  sought  by  interpreting  it  as  a  wise 
act  of  Divine  selection  and  segregation  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  and  establishing  a  permanent  stirp,  from  which  to 
propagate  a  superior  breed  of  civilized  and  religious  man. 
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This  end  would  appear  to  have  been  adequately  accomplished 
by  the  production  of  the  dominant  and  progressive  Caucasian 
families,  with  their  comparative  social  purity  and  regard  for 
law. 

It  is  in  such  a  theoretical  setting  that  the  writer  contemplates 
the  great  historical  event  of  the  Deluge. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

CHRYSOSTOM  THE  PREACHER. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  HENRY  COOK  SPERBECK. 

In  Studying  Chrysostom  as  a  preacher  \ve  discover  a  rare 
union  of  superior  qualities.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
simple,  practical,  and  pathetic  appeals,  for  his  ornate  style,  for 
his  fiery  invectives,  and  for  his  flights  of  eloquence.  He  was 
expository  and  practical,  and,  since  this  style  of  preaching  is 
demanded  to-day,  the  study  of  Chrysostom  will  be  profitable 
to  the  preacher.  Greek  writers  give  the  following  description 
of  his  appearance :  “  He  was  short  with  a  large  head,  ample 

wrinkled  forehead,  eyes  deep-set  but  pleasing,  hollow  cheeks, 
and  a  scanty  gray  beard.”  The  austerities  of  his  youth  left 
their  mark  upon  his  frame.  Frequently  he  would  preach  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  ambo.  His  voice  was  of  superior  quality,  and  has 
been  described  thus :  “  He  had  a  tongue  which  exceeded  the 

cataracts  of  the  Nile  for  fluency.” 

John  Chrysostom  was  born  (a.d.  347)  at  Antioch,  Syria. 
His  father’s  namd  was  Secundus,  and  his  mother’s  name  was 
Anthusa.  His  father  served  in  the  Imperial  army  of  Syria, 
where  he  won  distinction.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  deep 
piety.  Chrysostom  was  not  many  days  old  when  his  father 
died,  leaving  Anthusa  a  widow  of  twenty.  This  young  mother 
was  very  careful  in  training  her  son.  The  task  was  a  difficult 
one,  because  the  Christianity  of  that  day  had  absorbed  much 
paganism.  Then,  too,  most  of  the  churches  in  the  large  cities 
were  tainted  with  the  sins  of  the  time,  such  as  avarice,  luxury, 
and  sensuality.  Anthusa  labored  faithfully  to  save  her  son 
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from  these  pitfalls.  Her  part  of  the  work  was  well  done. 
Years  later,  when  Chrysostom’s  enemies  sought  to  injure  his 
fair  name,  they  examined  carefully  into  his  early  record,  think¬ 
ing  to  discover  a  profligate  youth.  But  they  found  his  char¬ 
acter  to  be  irreproachable. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  Chrysostom  attended  lectures  under 
the  noted  sophist  Libanius.  He  was  being  prepared  not  for 
the  clerical,  but  for  the  legal  profession.  He  entered  upon 
the  legal  profession,  and  doubtless  saw  worldly  honor  before 
him.  In  those  days  the  law  profession  opened  to  high  gov¬ 
ernmental  positions.  But  the  clerical  profession  was  the  one 
for  which  he  seemed  best  adapted,  and  for  which  Providence 
had  prepared  him. 

He  gave  himself  up  to  the  Christian  life.  In  those  days 
a  holy  life  was  one  entirely  separate  from  worldly  pleasures 
and  pursuits.  Chrysostom  desired  to  leave  home  and  become 
an  ascetic;  but,  on  account  of  the  earnest  pleading  of  his 
mother,  he  remained  at  home  for  some  time,  possibly  until  she 
died.  At  his  home  in  Antioch,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  monk. 
He  excluded  from  his  life  all  worldly  amusements  and  occu¬ 
pations,  seldom  going  out  of  the  house.  He  slept  upon  the 
hard  ground,  often  fasting  and  spending  much  time  in  prayer. 
Later  he  entered  a  monastery,  joining  a  community  of  monks 
who  resided  in  the  mountain  heights  south  of  Antioch.  But 
Chiy'sostom  was  such  an  ardent  ascetic,  that  he  went  into  soli¬ 
tude  alone.  Under  this  strain  his  health  broke  down,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Antioch. 

Chrysostom  was  ordained  deacon  about  381  a.d.  by  Bishop 
Meletius.  Five  years  later  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
by  Bishop  Flavian.  Chrysostom  preached  at  Antioch  for  ten 
years,  and  thence  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  made 
archbishop.  Soon  he  began  a  vigorous  reformation  of  the 
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clergy,  deposing  many  from  office.  These  reforms  made  him 
unpopular.  He  also  directed  mission  work  in  Syria.  His 
many  duties  as  archbishop  did  not  lessen  his  zeal  in  preach¬ 
ing — he  is  always  Chrysostom  the  preacher.  The  pulpit  was 
his  throne. 


Chrysostom,  on  the  preparation  of  sermons,  says: — 

“  It  might  seem  strange,  but  in  truth  study  was  even  more  indis¬ 
pensable  for  an  eloquent  than  for  an  ordinary  preacher.  Speaking 
was  an  acquired  art,  and  when  a  man  had  attained  a  high  standard 
of  excellence  he  was  sure  to  decline  unless  he  kept  himself  up  by 
constant  study*.  The  man  of  reputation  was  always  expected  to 
say  something  new,  and  even  in  excess  of  the  fame  which  he  had 
already  acquired.  Men  sat  in  judgment  on  him  without  mercy,  as  if 
he  was  not  a  human  being,  subject  to  occasional  despondency,  or 
anxiety,  or  irritation  of  temper ;  hut  as  if  he  was  an  angel  or  some 
Infallible,  who  ought  always  to  remain  at  the  same  high  level  of 
excellence.  The  mediocre  man,  on  the  other  hand,  from  whom  much 
was  not  expected,  would  obtain  a  disproi)ortionate  amount  of  praise 
if  he  said  a  good  thing  now  and  then.  The  number  of  persons, 
however,  in  any  congregation,  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  a 
really  learned  and  powerful  preacher,  was  very  small ;  therefore  a 
man  ought  not  to  be  much  disheartened  or  annoyed  by  unfavorable 
criticisms.  He  should  be  his  own  critic,  aiming  In  all  his  work  to 
win  the  favor  of  God.  Then  if  the  admiration  of  men  followed, 
he  would  quietly  accept  it ;  or  if  withheld  he  would  not  be  distressed, 
but  seek  his  consolation  in  honest  work  and  in  a  conscience  void  of 
offence.” 


He  thus  expresses  himself  on  preaching : — 

“To  become  an  effective  preacher  two  things  were  necessary: 
first,  indifference  to  praise ;  secondly,  power  of  speech ;  two  qualities, 
the  one  moral,  the  other  intellectual,  which  were  rarely  found 
coexisting.  If  a  man  possessed  the  first  only,  he  became  distasteful 
and  despicable  to  his  congregation.  For  if  he  stood  up  and  at  first 
lK)ldly  uttered  powerful  words  which  stung  the  consciences  of  his 
hearers,  but  as  he  proceeded  began  to  blush  and  hesitate  and 
stumble,  all  the  advantage  of  his  previous  remarks  would  be  wasted. 
The  persons  who  had  secretly  felt  annoyed  by  his  telling  reproofs 
would  revenge  themselves  by  laughing  at  his  embarrassment  in 
speaking.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  weighty  speaker,  but  not 
indifferent  to  applause,  he  w’ould  probably  trim  his  sails  to  catch 
the  popular  breeze,  and  study  to  be  pleasant  rather  than  profitable, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  himself  and  of  his  fiock.” 
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We  are  chiefly  interested  in  (1)  the  material  of  his  ser¬ 
mons,  (2)  the  application  of  the  truth,  and  (3)  the  effects  it 

had  upon  his  hearers. 

THE  MATERIAL  OF  HIS  SERMONS. 

All  fields  of  knowledge  are  open  to  the  preacher.  Chrysos¬ 
tom  knew  this,  and  drew  his  material  from  many  sources. 
This  gave  variety  to  his  preaching. 

1.  The  Scriptures — The  Scriptures  were  the  highest  court  of 
appeal,  as  he  laid  no  stress  on  tradition.  He  based  his  argu¬ 
ments  on  Scripture,  as  is  seen  in  his  controversy  with  the 
Arians.  He  frequently  dilated  on  such  themes  as  Creation, 
Providence.  Divinity  of  Christ,  Nature  of  Man,  and  Death, 
quoting  abundantly  from  the  Scriptures. 

With  rare  ability  he  applied  the  truths  of  Scripture  to  the 
lives  of  the  people.  He  found  here  a  remedy  for  sin.  In 
order  to  produce  a  higher  type  of  Christian  life,  he  held  up 
biblical  characters;  his  favorite  men  being  Abraham,  Job, 
David,  Paul,  and  Peter.  He  would  also  take  up  books  of 
Scripture,  explaining  verse  by  verse,  and  following  that  up 
with  argument,  closing  with  an  appeal  for  a  nobler  life.  That 
Scripture  was  at  his  command  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
after  his  enemies  had  condemned  him  to  exile,  just  before  de¬ 
parting  from  Constantinople,  he  appeared  before  the  people, 
and  expressed  his  feelings  thus  : — 

“  Many  are  the  billows,  and  terrible  the  storms,  which  threaten  us ; 
but  we  fear  not  to  be  overwhelmed,  for  w’e  stand  upon  a  rock.  Let 
the  sea  rage.  It  .  innot  dissolve  the  rock ;  let  the  billows  rise,  they  can¬ 
not  sink  the  vessel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tell  me,  what  is  it  we  fear? 
Death? — ‘To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.’  Or  exile? — 
‘The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fullness  thereof.’  Or  confiscation 
of  goods? — ‘  We  brought  nothing  into  this  w’orld,  and  it  is  certain  we 
can  carry  nothing  out  ’.  .  .  .  Was  not  St.  Peter  on  the  point  of  sinking, 
not  because  of  the  uncontrollable  onset  of  the  wave,  but  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  faith  ?”» 

‘Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  St.  Chrysostom,  p.  331. 
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2.  Similes  from  Nature. — Chrysostom  was  a  great  lover  of 
nature,  as  is  shown  by  his  sermons : — 

"  The  Infinite  varieties  of  fiowers  and  herbs,  trees,  animals  in- 
sects,  and  birds — the  fiowery  fields  below,  the  starry  fields  above— 
the  never-failing  fountains,  the  sea  receiving  countless  streams  into 
her  bosom,  yet  never  overfiowing, — all  proclaimed  a  Creator  and  an 
Upholder,  and  drew  from  man  the  exclamation,  ‘  How  manifold  are 
thy  works;  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all!’ 

The  light-hearteclness  of  birds  is  an  example  for  us.  The 
bee  he  used  to  enforce  the  lessons  of  industry  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice.  He  thought  the  spider  ignoble  on  account  of  its  fine-spun 
web  employed  for  its  own  selfishness. 

3.  Literature. — It  is  known  that  he  quoted  from  the  “Re¬ 

public  of  Plato.”  To  him  Plato  held  the  first  place  among 
heathen  philosophers,  but  Chrysostom  found  nothing  in  the 
teaching  of  Plato  to  regenerate  men.  We  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  expressions  coined  by  Chrysostom :  “  the  sublimity  of 

Plato,”  “  the  weight  of  Demosthenes,”  “  the  dignity  cf  Thucy¬ 
dides,”  “  the  smoothness  of  Isocrates.”  Here  we  see  famili¬ 
arity  with  Greek  literature. 

4.  Human  Nature. — As  to  his  conception  of  human  nature, 
Chrysostom  believed  that  our  first  parents  fell  through  moral 
negligence.  Infants  were  not  sinful,  but  had  a  tendency  or 
weakness  to  sin.  He  believed  that  man  could  hear  and  obey 
the  call  of  God.  We  must  not  think  that  Chrysostom  over¬ 
looked  the  evil  of  sin ;  he  did  not.  “  Sin,”  he  says,  “  is  like  a 
terrible  pit,  containing  fierce  monsters,  and  full  of  darkness.” 
Again  he  compaiTes  sin  to  fire. 

Chrysostom  emphasized  the  freedom  of  the  will.  A  perni¬ 
cious  belief  of  his  day  was  that  men  were  abandoned  to  the 
power  of  demons,  and  held  hopelessly  in  the  iron  grip  of 
fate.  In  order  to  refute  this  error,  Chrysostom  insisted  upon 
'  Stephens,  op.  cit.,  p.  170. 
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the  freedom  of  the  will.  He  taught  that  man  was  free  to 
choose  the  evil  or  the  good. 

In  his  sermons,  Chrysostom  dwelt  upon  the  religious  needs 
of  man,  and  pointed  out  to  what  extent  these  needs  were  neg¬ 
lected.  He  exclaims,  “Will  you  let  your  soul  grovel  in  the 
mire  while  you  are  taking  care  of  your  boots?”  This  great 
preacher  would  often  denounce  the  craze  for  the  chariot  race 
and  the  theater.  His  speech  was  direct  and  forceful  against 
those  pleasures  which  hindered  the  growth  of  the  Christian 
character.  Many  would  offer  excuses  for  non-attendance  at 
church — a  very  common  fault  in  our  day.  Business,  poverty, 
lameness,  ill-health,  did  not  keep  them  away  from  the  hippo¬ 
drome,  and  why  should  they  absent  themselves  from  the  house 
of  worship  ? 

We  see  that  Chrysostom  was  a  careful  student  of  human 
nature.  This  is  indispensable  to  the  preacher,  for  he  who 
preaches  to  men  must  know  men.  This  is  not  an  elective  but 
a  required  study. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  TRUTH. 

The  application  of  the  truth  to  the  lives  of  men  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  tasks  the  preacher  has  to  i>erform.  Men  do  not 
doubt  the  power  of  Christ  to  save ;  but  what  they  want  to  know 
is,  how  to  apply  the  truth  to  their  everyday  lives.  Herein  the 
preacher  can  be  of  special  service  to  them,  if  he  so  presents 
the  truth  as  to  awaken  the  emotions  and  move  the  will.  Some 
knowledge  of  Chrysostom’s  preaching  is  of  special  value  to 
the  preacher,  because  his  application  of  the  truth  is  a  work  of 
art,  as  we  may  see  from  the  following  quotations  from  some 
of  his  sermons : — 

“Nothing  can  be  more  chilling  than  the  sight  of  a  Christian  who 
makes  no  effort  to  save  others.  Neither  poverty,  nor  humble  station, 
nor  bodily  infirmity,  can  exempt  men  and  women  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  this  great  duty.  To  hide  our  Christian  light,  under  pretence 
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of  weakness,  is  as  great  an  insult  to  God  as  if  we  were  to  say  that 
he  could  not  make  his  sun  to  shine.”  * 

We  are  informed  that  his  exhortations  were  generally  based 
on  some  passage  read  in.  the  lesson  of  the  day. 

‘“What  have  we  heard  to-day?  “Charge  them  that  are  rich  in 
this  world,  that  they  be  not  high-minded.”  He  who  says  “  the  rich 
in  this  world,”  proves  thereby  that  there  are  others  rich  in  regard 
to  a  future  world,  like  Lazarus  in  the  parable.’  Wealth  of  this 
world  was  a  thankless  runaway  slave,  which,  if  bound  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  fetters,  made  off,  fetters  and  all.  Not  that  he  would  quarrel 
with  wealth ;  it  was  good  in  itself,  but  became  evil  when  inordinately 
desired  and  paraded,  just  as  the  evil  of  intoxication  lay  not  in  wine 
itself,  but  in  the  abuse  of  it.  The  Aix)stle  did  not  charge  those 
who  were  rich  to  become  poor,  but  only  not  to  be  high-minded 
‘  Let  us  adorn  our  own  souls  before  we  embellish  cur  houses.  Is 
it  not  disgraceful  to  overlay  our  walls  with  marbles  and  to  neglect 
Christ,  who  is  going  about  unclothed?  W’hat  profit  Is  there,  0  man, 
in  thy  house?  W’ilt  thou  carry  it  away  with  thee?  Nay,  thou  must 
leave  thy  house;  but  thy  soul  thou  wilt  certainly  take  with  thee. 
Lo!  how  great  the  danger  which  has  now  overtaken  us:  let  our 
houses,  then,  be  our  defenders;  let  them  rescue  us  from  the  im¬ 
pending  peril ; — but  they  will  not  be  able.  Be  those  witnesses  to 
my  words  who  have  now  deserted  their  houses,  and  hurried  away 
to  the  wilderness  as  if  afraid  of  nets  and  snares.  Do  you  wish 
to  build  large  and  splendid  houses?  I  forbid  you  not,  only  build 
them  not  upon  the  earth ;  build  yourselves  tabernacles  in  heaven- 
tabernacles  which  never  decay.  Nothing  is  more  slippery  than 
wealth,  whicli  to-day  is  with  thee  and  to-morrow  is  against  thee; 
which  sharpens  the  eyes  of  the  envious  on  all  sides ;  which  is  a  foe 
in  your  own  camp,  an  enemy  in  your  own  household.  Wealth  makes 
the  present  danger  more  intolerable ;  you  see  the  poor  unencumbered 
and  prepared  for  whatever  may  happen,  but  the  rich  in  a  state  of 
great  embarrassment,  and  going  about  seeking  some  place  in  which 
to  bury  his  gold,  or  some  person  with  whom  to  deposit  it.  Why 
seek  thy  fellow-servants,  O  man?  Christ  stands  ready  to  receive 
and  guard  thy  deposits — yea,  not  only  to  guard,  but  also  to  multi¬ 
ply  and  to  return  with  rich  interest.  No  man  plucks  out  of  his 
hand;  men,  when  they  receive  a  deposit  from  another,  deem  that 
they  have  conferred  a  favor  upon  him ;  but  Christ,  on  the  contrary, 
declares  that  he  receives  a  favor,  and  instead  of  demanding  a  re¬ 
ward,  bestows  one  upon  you.’  ”* 

'  Stephens,  op.  cit.,  p.  241. 

>/&/(/.,  p.  164. 
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“As  In  Antioch,  so  also  and  with  greater  vehemence  In  Constan¬ 
tinople,  the  voice  of  Chrysostom  was  incessantly  lifted  up  against 
those  vices  which  specially  beset  a  large  mixed  population  living 
under  a  corrupt  despotism.  Here,  as  there,  the  avarice  and  luxury 
of  the  wealthy  are  the  themes  of  his  indignant  invective;  the 
wrongs  and  pitiable  poverty  of  the  poor  the  occasions  of  his  pathetic 
appeal.  One  day  lamenting  the  paucity  of  worshippers,  he  ex¬ 
claims.  ‘0  tyranny  of  money  which  drives  the  greater  part  of  our 
brethren  from  the  fold!  for  it  is  nothing  but  that  grievous  disease, 
that  never-quenched  furnace,  which  drives  them  hence ;  this  mistress, 
more  ferocious  than  any  barbarian  or  wild  beast,  fiercer  than  the 
very  demons,  taking  her  slaves  with  her,  is  now  conducting  them 
around  the  Forum,  inflicting  upon  them  her  oppressive  commands, 
nor  suffers  them  to  take  a  little  breath  from  their  destructive  la¬ 
bours.  .  .  .  May  you  derive  great  good  from  the  zeal  with  which 
you  listen  to  these  words,  for  your  groaning  and  the  smitings  of 
your  foreheads  prove  that  the  seed  which  I  have  sown  is  already 
bearing  fruit.’  ”  ‘ 

Concerning  the  worldliness  of  parents  he  says : — 

“How  can  children  escape  moral  ruin,  when  all  the  labor  of  their 
fathers  is  bestowed  on  the  provision  of  superfluous  things — fine 
houses,  dress,  horses,  beautiful  statues,  gilded  ceilings — while  they 
take  no  pains  about  the  soul,  which  is  far  more  precious  than  any 
ornament  of  gold  ?”  * 

Eutropiiis  the  public  minister  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  and 
in  his  flight  sought  refuge  in  the  church  where  Chrysostom 
was  preaching. 

“When  the  curtain  which  separated  the  nave  from  the  chancel 
was  partially  drawn  aside,  and  disclosed  to  the  view’  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  the  cowering  form  of  the  unhappy  Eutropius,  clinging  to  one 
of  the  columns  wiiich  supiwrted  the  holy  table,  Chrysostom,  pointing 
to  the  visible  example  of  fallen  grandeur,  burst  forth,  ‘  O  vanity  of 
vanities!’  words  how  seasonable  at  all  times,  how  preeminently  sea¬ 
sonable  now.  ‘  W’’here  now’  are  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  yonder 
man’s  consulslilp?  where  his  torch-lit  festivities?  where  the  applause 
which  once  greeted  him?  where  his  banquets  and  garlands?  w’here  is 
the  stir  tliat  once  attended  his  appearance  in  tlie  streets,  the  flatter¬ 
ing  compliments  addressed  to  him  in  the  amphitheatre?  They  are 
gone,  they  are  all  gone ;  one  rude  blast  has  shattered  all  the  leaves, 
and  shows  us  the  tree  stripped  quite  bare,  and  shaken  to  its  very 

^  Stephens,  op.  cit.  p.  233. 

’‘Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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roots.  .  .  .  These  things  were  but  as  visions  of  the  night,  which  fade 
at  dawn ;  or  vernal  flowers,  which  wither  when  the  spring  is  past*  as 
shadows  which  flitted  away,  as  bubbles  w’hich  burst,  as  cobwebs 
which  rent.  .  .  .  Therefore  we  chant  continuously  this  heavenly  strain* 
MaraidTris  fiaraian^Tuv  xal  wavra  tMTaidrris.  For  these  are  words  Which 
should  be  inscribed  on  our  wallss  and  on  our  garments,  in  the 
market-place,  by  the  wayside,  on  our  doors,  but,  above  all,  in  the 
conscience  of  each  should  they  be  written,  and  constantly  meditated.’ 
Then,  turning  towards  the  pitiable  figure  by  the  holy  table:  ‘Did 
I  not  continually  warn  thee  that  wealth  w’as  a  runaway  slave,  a 
thankless  servant?  but  thou  wouldst  not  heed,  thou  wouldst  not  be 
persuaded.  Lo!  now  experience  has  proved  to  thee  that  it  is  not 
only  fugitive  and  thankless,  but  murderous  also ;  for  this  it  is  which 
has  caused  thee  to  tremble  now  with  fear.  Did  not  I  declare  when 
you  rebuked  me  for  telling  you  the  truth,  “  I  love  thee  better  than 
thy  flatterers ;  I  who  reprove  thee  care  for  thee  more  than  thy  com¬ 
plaisant  friends”?  Did  I  not  add  that  the  wounds  inflicted  by  a 
friend  were  to  be  valued  more  than  the  kisses  given  by  an  enemy? 
If  thou  hadst  endured  my  wounds,  the  kisses  of  thy  enemies  would 
not  have  wrought  thee  this  destruction.’  ”  * 

EFFECTS  OF  HIS  PREACHING. 

Many  pagans  were  converted  under  Chrysostom’s  preach¬ 
ing,  and  united  with  his  church.  One  interesting  event  which 
occurred  during  his  residence  at  Antioch  prepared  the  way 
for  the  truth  to  lodge  in  the  hearts  of  many.  The  city  was 
under  the  ban,  and  the  baths,  theaters,  circus,  and  hippodrome 
were  closed.  The  people  were  panic  stricken,  but  the  church 
was  daily  oi)en,  and  thither  they  went  to  offer  prayer  and  to 
hear  the  sermon. 

It  is  related  that  under  Chrysostom’s  preaching  the  people 
applauded,  wept,  and  were  smitten  with  the  sense  of  sin.  At 
the  moment,  the  great  preacher  felt  gratified  at  the  effect  his 
words  produced ;  but  he  confesses  that,  when  he  went  home 
and  reflected  on  the  benefit  his  hearers  received,  how  that  all 
might  end  in  empty  applause,  instead  of  permanent  helpful¬ 
ness,  he  wept. 

Chrysostom  fully  realized  that,  while  men  were  impressed 
‘  Stephens,  op.  cit.,  pp.  263-265. 
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by  the  truth  at  church,  nevertheless,  when  they  were  im¬ 
mersed  in  business  or  pleasure  his  work  was  largely  undone. 
He  expresses  this  thought  in  the  following  language,  “  Like 
that  of  a  man  who  attempted  to  clear  a  piece  of  ground  into 
which  a  muddy  stream  was  constantly  flowing.” 

Chrysostom’s  personal  life  added  much  to  his  message:  his 
earnestness,  purity,  and  courage  are  very  impressive.  He 
labored,  preached,  and  suffered  for  the  cause  of  Christian 
holiness.  In  this  age  of  the  world,  when  much  is  said  about 
crowding  out  the  preacher,  may  we  not  learn  a  valuable  lesson 
from  Chrysostom?  Is  not  the  preacher  indispensable  to  the 
elevation  of  society?  If  Christian  holiness  is  the  cause  for 
which  the  preacher  labors,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  de¬ 
ciding  this  question.  As  expressed  by  a  recent  writer : — 

“If  the  Christian  minister  is  not  in  some  deep  sense  a  messenger 
of  God,  there  seems  to  be  no  special  reason  why  he  should  survive 
In  highly  civilized  communities.  There  was  a  time  when  all  educa¬ 
tion  was  included  in  the  formal  circle  of  the  church’s  life ;  and  the 
clergyman  or  priest  was  the  chief  or  only  teacher.  By  fierce  revo¬ 
lution  or  slow  development  all  that  has  been  changed.  The  school¬ 
master,  the  journalist,  the  novelist,  and  many  others  have  acquired  a 
share  In  the  teaching  function,  and  to  some  It  seems  as  If  the 
preacher  was  to  be  driven  into  a  corner,  and  that  a  very  small  cor¬ 
ner.  Indeed,  there  are  not  wanting  voices  to  cry  that  it  is  time  he 
was  superannuated,  and  some  even  to  suggest  that  it  is  an  imperti¬ 
nence  for  mortal  man  to  speak  to  his  fellows  concerning  the  deep 
things  of  God.  More  than  ever  do  we  need  to  realize  the  words 
of  the  great  aiwstle.  ‘  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that 
the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us.’  If  we 
would  face  this  bold  attack,  there  must  be  strong  conviction  not  only 
that  we  have  a  great  revelation  to  expound,  and  a  fair  equipment 
for  the  handling  of  it,  but  also  that  we  have  a  living  vocation,  and 
stand  in  the  line  of  an  honorable  succession,  that  this  Is  as  true 
to-day  as  in  the  supreme  moment  of  Isaiah’s  great  vision ;  the 
Eternal  King  needs  men  to  speak  for  him ;  men,  it  may  be,  to  deliver 
an  unpopular  message,  to  provoke  a  deeper  thoughtfulness,  and  to 
break  up  the  stagnation  into  which  all  organized  religion  is  prone 
to  settle.”  * 

*W.  G.  Jordan,  Prophetic  Ideas  and  Ideals,  p.  353. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

IS  BERNARD  SHAW  AIMONG  THE  PROPHETS? 

BY  THE  REVEREND  WINFRED  CHESNEY  RHOADES. 

A  FEW  months  ago  one  of  the  New  York  theaters  announced 
the  production  of  a  play  which  was  promptly  heralded  as  being 
indecent.  This  happy  advertisement  of  the  play  as  indecent 
produced  a  great  demand  for  tickets,  and  persons  who  were 
eager  to  witness  the  performance  of  “  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profes¬ 
sion  ”  paid  as  high  as  thirty-five  dollars  for  one  seat  in  the 
orchestra.  After  a  single  performance,  further  acting  of  the 
play  was  prohibited  by  the  police  commissioners.  The  univer¬ 
sal  condemnation  of  the  press,  and  the  notoriety  that  must 
accompany  official  suppression  of  a  play,  had  succeeded,  how¬ 
ever,  in  making  the  name  of  George  Bernard  Shaw  known  to  a 
multitude  of  pyeople  who  had  never  heard  it  before.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  allusions  to  Mr.  Shaw,  and  carica¬ 
tures  of  his  interesting  physiognomy,  have  been  multiplying  in 
the  public  prints ;  and  now  it  is  said  that  he  has  at  last 
“  arrived,”  because  his  name  is  becoming  known  to  the  “  general 
reader.”  One  of  the  New  York  journals  spoke  of  the  demand 
for  Bernard  Shaw’s  books  as  the  feature  of  the  fall  trade. 

The  latest  writer  of  rapidly  selling  books  is  not  always  worthy 
of  serious  attention.  But  when  a  man  sets  up  as  a  prophet  and 
becomes  a  cult,  when  he  is  the  possessor  of  remarkable  abilities 
as  a  self-advertiser,  and  when  he  puts  his  philosophy  into  pre¬ 
cisely  that  form  of  literature  that  will  catch  the  ear  of  more  of 
his  fellow-men  than  almost  any  other  form,  those  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  welfare  of  society  must  ask  who  he  is  and  what 
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he  is  doing.  But,  alas,  when  you  ask,  “  Who  is  Bernard  Shaw, 
and  what  is  he  doing  ?”  you  find  that  he  is  a  man  of  whom  it  is 
the  fashion  to  speak  very  disrespectfully  at  the  present  time. 
He  who  sets  up  as  a  prophet  is  the  target  for  general  sneers  and 
derision.  A  recent  poet  voices  “  a  mental  attitude  of  Bernard 
Pshaw  ”  in  some  verses  of  which  the  following  are  samples : — 

“  I’m  a  Socialist,  loving  my  brother 
In  quite  an  original  way, 

With  my  maxim,  ‘  Detest  One  Another  ’ — 

Tho,  faith,  I  don’t  mean  what  I  say. 

(It’s  beastly  to  mean  what  you  say.) 

“  For  It’s  fun  to  make  bosh  of  the  Gospel, 

And  It’s  sport  to  make  gospel  of  Bosh, 

While  divorcees  hurrah 
For  the  Sayings  of  Pshaw 
And  his  sub-psychological  Josh.” 

A  publication  called  the  Theater  speaks  of  Bernard  Shaw  as 
a  man  “  seriously  attempting,  at  times,  to  set  the  world  afire 
merely  to  see  it  burn,  and  with  the  same  idle  purpose  of  the 
small  boy  who  applies  a  match  to  the  back  stairs  of  a  tenement- 
house  ‘  to  see  the  engines  run.’  ”  The  Outlook  calls  him  a  “  yel¬ 
low  journalist  on  the  stage.”  Mr  Royal  Cortissoz,  the  critic, 
expresses  doubt  as  to  whether  Mr.  Shaw  himself  knows 
“whether  he  is  in  jest  or  earnest,  whether  he  is  really  anxious 
to  make  a  safe  port,  or,  in  sardonic  mood,  would  rather  like  to 
cast  the  ship  upon  the  rocks.”  Mr.  James  Huneker  says  that 
Bernard  Shaw  bathes  humanity  in  muriatic  acid,  and  deceives 
us  into  laughing  while  we  squirm.  Alas,  for  the  feelings  of 
Bernard  Shaw  the  Prophet !  The  louder  he  shrieks,  the  more 
he  is  laughed  at.  Probably  more  ingenuity  of  wit  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  upon  him  in  the  last  few  years  than  upon  any  other 
man  now  writing. 

And,  indeed,  as  you  begpn  to  read  his  plays  you  wonder 
whether  he  is  anything  more  than  a  voice, — the  voice  of  an 
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egotist  drunk  with  the  thought  of  his  own  infernal  cleverness 
He  seems  like  one  determined  to  be  talked  about  at  any  cost 
He  reminds  you  of  the  man  told  about  by  Sienkiewicz,  who 
“  carries  his  ego  like  a  glass  of  water  filled  to  the  brim.”  His 
ego  is  always  slopping  over.  In  one  mood  he  impresses  you  as 
being  so  anxious  to  be  before  the  public  that  he  is  willing  to 
play  the  buffoon  to  get  there,  like  young  fellows  that  are  some¬ 
times  seen  in  society.  In  another  mood  he  impresses  you  as 
one  who  has  resolved  to  be  famous,  even  if  he  must  be  infamous 
to  be  so.  He  likes  nothing  better  than  to  scandalize  his  audi¬ 
ence.  In  his  “  Revolutionist’s  Handbook  ”  he  speaks  of  “  the 
domestic  miseries  of  the  slaves  of  the  wedding  ring,”  and  in 
play  after  play  he  represents  this  beautiful  truth  dramatically. 
He  makes  harsh  and  disgusted  fun  of  the  good  old  British  insti¬ 
tution  known  as  home  life.  Nothing  sacred  is  sacred  to  him. 
There  is  no  sacred;  it  is  all  sardonic  and  diabolical  laughter. 
To  him  there  is  nothing  good  and  there  is  nothing  true,  and 
he  makes  fool’s  sport  of  it.  He  sums  up  Ibsen’s  teaching  in 
the  sentence ;  “  The  golden  rule  is  that  there  is  no  golden  rule.” 
And  he  considers  this  Ibsen’s  great  merit.  In  “  Man  and  Su- 
I>erman  ”  he  makes  the  devil  an  attractive,  genial,  reasonable, 
beneficent  personality,  and  he  disposes  of  Christian  faith  in  this 
fashion :  “  For  your  bad  deeds,  vicarious  atonement,  mercy 

without  justice.  For  your  good  deeds,  justice  without  mercy.” 
“  Hell  is  the  home  of  honor,  duty,  justice,  and  the  rest  of  the 
seven  deadly  virtues.  All  the  wickedness  on  earth  is  done  in 
their  name :  where  else  but  in  hell  should  they  have  their  re¬ 
ward?”  In  the  “Revolutionist’s  Handbook”  he  declares  that 
“  a  man  should  stand  for  his  belief,  against  law  and  religion”; 
and  he  counsels  parents  as  follows :  “  Do  not  give  your  children 
moral  and  religious  instruction  unless  you  are  quite  sure  they 
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will  not  take  it  too  seriously.”  There  is  just  enough  truth  in 
Bernard  Shaw’s  teaching  to  make  it  more  diabolical. 

These  first  impressions  of  Bernard  Shaw  (and  some  of  them 
are  last  impressions  also)  represent  the  popular  way  of  talking 
about  him.  But  Mr.  Shaw  considers  himself  a  prophet,  and 
whatever  his  critics  may  think  of  the  worth  of  his  message,  he 
is  preaching  a  message  to  the  world — rather,  shouting  it  to  the 
world,  or  shrieking  it  to  the  world.  This  message  is  proclaimed 
in  novels,  essays,  and  plays,  the  plays  being  the  latest  instru¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Shaw  is  an  Irishman  living  in  England,  with  a 
clever  Irishman’s  keenness  of  wit  and  adroitness  of  tongue.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  newspaper  critic  of  the  theater,  the  opera, 
the  concert  hall,  and  the  art  gallery.  Later,  he  wrote  five  or 
six  novels.  And  a  few  years  ago,  when  there  was  an  attempt 
to  start  an  independent  theater  in  London,  in  which  modern 
dramatic  masterpieces  should  be  acted,  he  generously  under¬ 
took  the  writing  of  modern  dramatic  masterpieces.  The  first 
of  these  masterpieces,  entitled  “  Widowers’  Houses,”  had  a 
magnificent  run  of  two  performances.  The  second,  “  The 
Philanderer,”  was  thrown  aside  by  the  author  as  too  difficult  for 
the  actors  available.  The  third,  ”  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession,” 
was  prohibited  by  the  government  censor,  and  therefore  was 
also  not  performed.  Then  Mr.  Shaw  gathered  these  three 
plays  into  one  volume,  and  published  them  under  the  title  of 
“  unpleasant  plays.” 

Unpleasant  they  certainly  are.  They  put  the  spectator  into 
a  society  made  up  of  social  parasites,  vampires,  and  animals, 
libertines,  roues,  idiots,  hypocrites,  and  colossal  egoists. 
“  Widowers’  Houses  ”  is  the  story  of  a  young  animal  of  the 
human  species  who  wants  to  marry  another  young  animal  of  the 
human  species,  and  who,  though  at  first  deterred  by  a  vestige  of 
noble  conscience  when  he  learned  the  source  of  the  female  ani- 
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mars  income,  after  three  acts  yields  to  the  temptation  to  become 
a  vampire  in  society  and  secure  the  girl  at  the  same  time.  “  The 
Philanderer  ”  tells  the  story  of  two  modern  young  women,  both 
of  whom  are  eagerly  pursuing  an  amorously-inclined,  artistic 
sort  of  velvet-coated  man,  who  has  had  his  fun  in  making  love 
to  them  and  now  wants  to  escape  from  both.  The  play  centers 
about  an  Ibsen  Club,  and  the  extravagant  follies  of  the  ardent 
Ibsenites  furnish  Mr.  Shaw  with  material  for  stinging  and 
hilarious  satire.  “  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession  ”  has  to  do  with 
a  woman  who  is  a  professional  prostitute,  and  whose  business 
is  the  management  of  a  syndicate  operating  so-called  “  private 
hotels  ”  on  the  Continent.  In  this  play  Mrs.  Warren  defends 
her  profession  with  all  the  power  and  cleverness  that  Mr.  Shaw 
can  call  to  his  use,  on  the  ground  that  a  poor  girl  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  else  unless  she  wished  to  be  always  a  slave  to  unrighteous 
labor  conditions  and  impossible  wages.  In  these  plays,  even 
the  best  of  Mr,  Shaw’s  heroines  smoke  cigarettes  and  cigars, 
and  drink  whiskey,  as  casually  as  they  might  hail  a  ’bus.  Mr. 
Shaw  describes  the  plays  in  his  second  volume  as  “  pleasant  ” 
by  contrast,  because  they  deal  “  less  with  the  crimes  of  society, 
and  more  with  its  romantic  follies,  and  with  the  struggles  of 
individuals  against  these  follies.”  Of  these,  “  Candida  ”  has 
to  do  with  a  London  clergyman  of  the  Christian  socialist  type, 
and  a  poetic  young  fool  of  the  nobility  who  makes  love  to  the 
clergyman’s  wife :  the  minor  characters  consist  of  an  ape  of  a 
curate,  a  caricature  of  a  typewriter,  and  a  vulgar  father-in-law, 
all  of  whom  come  upon  the  stage  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Al¬ 
though  Candida  remains  true  to  her  husband  in  the  end,  the  play 
is  not  of  the  sort  that  leaves  a  pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.  And 
the  other  plays  in  this  volume,  however  witty  they  may  be,  do 
not  differ  essentially  from  “  Candida  ”  in  the  quality  of  pleas¬ 
antness  ;  for,  while  there  are  undoubtedly  many  such  people  in 
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society  as  Mr.  Shaw  introduces  his  audience  to,  yet  it  remains 
gloriously  true  that  society  is  not  all  made  up  of  such  i)eople. 

Mr.  Shaw’s  most  elaborate  effort  is  “  Man  and  Superman.” 
TMs  play  is  an  approach  to  the  literary  form  which  Mr.  Shaw 
thinks  the  fiction  of  the  future  may  assume, — pieces  of  dialogue 
with  a  great  deal  of  lengthy  explanation  between.  The  play 
dramatizes  one  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  pet  ideas,  which  is  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  convention  about  men  and  women  in  affairs  of  the  heart  is 
false:  men  are  not  the  aggressors,  as  commonly  held,  but 
women ;  women  are  the  ardent  ones,  not  men ;  women  are  the 
pursuers,  men  the  pursued;  men  are  no  longer  the  victors  in 
the  duel  of  sex,  but  the  victimized.  Mr.  Shaw  says  that  the 
book  is  a  study  of  the  modern  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  in  it 
things  are  talked  of  frankly  that  usually  are  not  mentioned  at 
all.  The  hero  is  a  modernized  Don  Juan,  according  to  Mr. 
Shaw:  instead  of  being  the  pursuer  of  women  for  his  own 
pleasure,  he  is  pursued  by  them.  He  is  represented  as  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  “  The  Revolutionist’s  Handbook,” 
and  this  book  Mr.  Shaw  prints  as  an  appendix  to  the  play.  In 
the  “  Revolutionist’s  Handbook  ”  Mr.  Shaw  gives  utterance  to 
his  own  socialistic  and  revolutionary  ideas,  and  therefore  the 
book  as  a  whole,  with  its  preface  and  its  appendix,  may  be  taken 
as  the  statement  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  philosophy. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  marriage.  The  thesis  is  that  marriage 
must  be  regulated  in  some  way,  if  there  is  to  be  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  society  or  any  continuance  of  democracy.  Marriage 
must  be  regelated  in  order  that  the  Superman  may  be  produced. 
The  idea  of  the  Superman  is  Mr.  Shaw’s  latest  development, 
and  it  is  his  nearest  approach  to  constructive  teaching.  More 
of  that  anon.  In  this  book  he  lauds  the  production  of  children, 
however  they  may  have  been  begotten.  Marriage  is  not  sacred, 
but  the  bearing  of  children  is  praiseworthy.  The  very  nature 
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of  v;omen  makes  them  pursuers  of  men.  “  It  is  assumed  that 
the  woman  must  wait,  motionless,  until  she  is  wooed.  Nay, 
she  often  does  wait  motionless.  That  is  how  the  spider  waits 
for  the  fly.  But  the  spider  spins  her  web.  And  if  the  fly,  like 
my  hero,  shows  a  strength  that  promises  to  extricate  him,  how 
swiftly  does  she  abandon  her  pretence  of  passiveness,  and  openly 
fling  coil  after  coil  about  him  until  he  is  secured  forever !” 

Now,  is  there  anything  in  Bernard  Shaw  that  the  world  of 
to-day  needs?  Is  Bernard  Shaw  among  the  prophets?  In 
answering  this  question  let  us  take  him  at  his  best  valuation. 
This  is  a  risky  thing  to  do,  according  to  his  critics.  But  let  us 
assume  that  he  has  a  serious  purpose,  that  he  is  more  than  a 
shouter  straining  to  attract  attention  to  himself,  that  he  is  more 
than  a  dealer  in  shockingly  clever  paradox  for  the  pleasure  of 
making  his  name  talked  about.  If,  then,  you  read  Bernard 
Shaw  in  this  spirit,  you  find  that  underneath  his  cleverness,  his 
paradox,  his  diabolical  laughter,  there  is  a  tremendous  social 
passion.  He  is  a  destroyer  of  ideals,  but  it  is  because  there  is 
something  like  a  broken  or  lost  ideal  lurking  in  his  conscious¬ 
ness.  He  is  a  killer  of  hoi>es  because  he  wants  to  hope,  but 
can  see  no  place  for  hope  in  the  world.  This  makes  him  a  pes¬ 
simist;  for  what  is  pessimism  but  an  absence  of  hope?  The 
fact  is  that  Bernard  Shaw  is  a  disgusted  man,  and  this  mood  of 
disgust  inspires  all  that  he  says.  In  one  preface  he  confesses 
to  an  onslaught  on  idealism  which  is  both  explicit  and  implicit. 
“  Idealism,  which  is  only  a  flattering  name  for  romance  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  morals,  is  as  obnoxious  to  me  as  romance  in  ethics  or 
religion.  ...  I  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  fictitious  morals 
and  fictitious  good  conduct,  shedding  fictitious  glory  on  over¬ 
crowding,  disease,  crime,  drink,  war,  cruelty,  mortality,  and  all 
the  other  commonplaces  of  civilization.”  It  is  the  failure  to 
find  his  ideals  in  the  world  that  makes  Mr.  Shaw  the  cynic  that 
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he  is.  His  whole  attitude  is  that  of  a  savagely  disgusted  man. 

Professor  Brander  Matthews  once  said  to  one  of  his  classes, 
in  contrasting  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  that  the  difference  between 
them  was  that  one  had  the  loving  nature  and  the  other  the  hat¬ 
ing  nature:  Emerson  loved  good,  but  Carlyle  hated  evil. 
Bernard  Shaw  has  the  hating  nature.  He  hates  modern  so¬ 
ciety  and  its  organization.  He  agrees  with  a  famous  prede¬ 
cessor  of  his  own  nationality  in  looking  upon  the  race  of  men 
as  a  race  of  Yahoos.  He  is  so  disgusted  at  the  meanness  and 
sordidness  and  personalities  (to  adapt  his  own  word)  of  the 
world  as  he  sees  it  that  he  must  shriek  out  about  it.  His  shriek- 
ings  are  the  result  of  a  socialistic  passion,  and  are  made  for  a 
purpose.  “  My  conscience,”  he  says,  “  is  the  genuine  pulpit 
article ;  it  annoys  me  to  see  people  comfortable  when  they  ought 
to  be  uncomfortable ;  and  I  insist  on  making  them  think  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  conviction  of  sin.”  This  accounts  for 
Mr.  Shaw’s  subjects  and  for  his  style.  He  does  not  want  to 
make  his  readers  enjoy  what  he  writes ;  he  wants  to  interest 
them  and  to  make  them  mad.  “  ‘  For  art’s  sake  ’  alone,”  he  says, 
“  I  would  not  face  the  toil  of  writing  a  single  sentence.”  He 
has  a  purpose  in  writing.  It  is  to  show  things  up.  “  In 
‘Widowers’  Houses  ’  I  have  shown  middle  class  respectability 
and  younger  son  gentility  fattening  on  the  poverty  of  the  slum 
as  flies  fatten  on  filth.”  The  play  is  a  terrible  picture  of  those 
who  ignorantly  or  indifferently,  or  with  set  and  cruel  purpose, 
make  their  fortune  from  pig^ns  and  ratholes  which  are  rented 
to  the  needy  at  fiendishly  iniquitous  rates.  And  there  is  more 
than  one  respectable  and  respected  member  of  the  Christian 
church  who  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart  the  savage  cry  of  the 
play. 

In  giving  his  purpose  in  writing  “  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profes¬ 
sion,”  Mr.  Shaw  says :  “I  have  gone  straight  at  the  fact  that. 
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as  Mrs.  Warren  puts  it,  ‘  the  only  way  for  a  woman  to  provide 
for  herself  decently  is  for  her  to  be  good  to  some  man  that  can 
afford  to  be  good  to  her.’  ”  You  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Shaw’s 
conclusions,  you  may  not  believe  in  his  methods,  you  may  not 
like  his  play,  but  you  cannot  help  feeling  his  moral  passion 
when  he  makes  Mrs.  Warren’s  business  partner  say;  “Why 
the  devil  shouldn’t  I  invest  my  money  that  way?  I  take  the 
interest  on  my  capital  like  other  j>eople  :  I  hope  you  don’t  think 
I  dirty  my  own  hands  with  the  work.  Come :  you  wouldn’t 
refuse  the  acquaintance  of  my  mother’s  cousin,  the  Duke  of 
Belgravia,  because  some  of  the  rents  he  gets  are  earned  in  queer 
ways.  You  wouldn’t  cut  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  because  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  a  few 
publicans  and  sinners  among  their  tenants  ?  Do  you  remember 
your  Crofts  scholarship  at  Newnham?  Well,  that  was  founded 
by  my  brother  the  M.  P.  He  gets  his  twenty-two  per  cent  out 
of  a  factory  with  six  hundred  girls  in  it,  and  not  one  of  them 
getting  wages  enough  to  live  on.  How  d’ye  suppose  most  of 
them  manage  ?  Ask  your  mother.  And  do  you  expect  me  to 
turn  my  back  on  thirty-five  per  cent  when  all  the  rest  are  pock¬ 
eting  what  they  can,  like  sensible  men?  No  such  fool!”  And 
when  you  read  what  Mrs.  Warren’s  daughter  said  to  this  noble¬ 
man  :  “  When  I  think  of  the  society  that  tolerates  you,  and 

the  laws  that  protect  you — when  I  think  of  how  helpless  nine 
out  of  ten  young  girls  would  be  in  the  hands  of  you  and  my 
mother — the  unmentionable  woman  and  her  capitalist  bully — ,” 
when  you  read  this,  you  see  that  the  play  was  not  written  to  de¬ 
fend  Mrs.  Warren’s  profession,  but  was  written  out  of  a  bitter 
heart  to  castigate  society. 


This  indicates  Mr.  Shaw’s  moral  earnestness.  It  also  indi¬ 
cates  his  failure.  He  fails  as  a  preacher,  and  he  fails  as  a  lit¬ 
erary  artist.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  castigate  society.  A  remedy 
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must  be  pointed  out,  and  men  must  be  inspired.  That  is  not 
a  true  work  of  art  which  merely  paints  a  realistic  picture  of  a 
small  section  of  life.  A  slice  of  life  is  not  art.  To  portray  a 
slice  of  life  is  merely  to  state  a  problem.  True  art  must  offer 
some  solution.  Problems  are  not  art.  Poetic  justice  is  art. 
Eternal  remedies  are  art. 

“  Said  Life  to  Art,  ‘  I  love  thee  best 
Not  when  I  find  in  thee 
My  very  face  and  form  expressed 
With  dull  fidelity; 

“  ‘  But  when  in  thee  my  craving  eyes 
Behold  continually 
The  mystery  of  my  memories 
And  all  I  long  to  be!’  ” 

No  craving  eyes  behold  a  vision  of  beauty  in  Mr.  Shaw.  He 
is  but  another  of  those  moderns  who  take  you  to  the  dissecting- 
room  and  lay  bare  the  cancer-sores  of  society.  These  men  are 
great  on  stating  problems.  They  have  lynx  eyes  for  seeing  dif¬ 
ficulties.  But  they  have  no  solutions  to  offer,  and  no  inspira¬ 
tion  to  give,  and  this  is  their  failure.  They  say  this  is  realistic 
art.  But  it  is  not  art  at  all.  Art  has  hope,  art  has  light,  art 
has  insight.  There  is  a  prophecy  of  protest,  and  its  worth  must 
be  gladly  granted.  Protest  is  a  great  duty  of  the  good  citizen. 
But  protest  needs  to  be  made  healthy  with  idealism.  It  is  well 
to  face  things  as  they  are ;  but  the  man  who  is  always  boasting 
of  doing  this  is  more  likely  to  be  facing  things  as  they  are  not. 
Mr.  Shaw  is  a  power  in  the  way  of  showing  things  up;  but 
when  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  about  this,  that  still  re¬ 
mains  true  which  Mr.  Chesterton  has  so  well  pointed  out,  that 
the  omission  of  “  an  enduring  and  positive  ideal,”  the  omission 
of  “  a  permanent  key  to  virtue,”  “  this  omission,  good  or  bad, 
does  leave  us  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  a  human  con¬ 
sciousness  filled  with  very  definite  images  of  evil,  and  with  no 
definite  image  of  good.”  Society  needs  to  have  its  badness 
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shown  up.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  show  things  up.  Nothing 
can  be  gained  until  men  are  led  to  want  better  things,  and  are 
led  to  believe  them  possible  of  attainment.  It  would  seem  as  if 
there  were  almost  enough  destructive  prophets  abroad ;  society 
needs  constructive  prophets  who  can  point  out  a  better  way  and 
win  the  indifferent  and  the  hostile  to  enter  it. 

Mr.  Shaw  does  not  even  try  to  make  men  want  better  things, 
because  he  does  not  believe  better  things  possible  of  attainment. 
He  therefore  offers  no  solution  to  the  problems  he  raises. 
He  thinks  the  history  of  the  world  proves  that  there  has  never 
been  any  progress.  “  The  moment  we  look  for  a  reform  due  to 
character  and  not  to  money,  to  statesmanship  and  not  to  interest 
or  mutiny,  we  are  disillusioned.”  What  men  call  progress  is 
only  the  oscillation  of  the  pendulum.  Progress  is  impossible 
because  men  do  not  want  it,  he  says,  and  he  has  no  faith  that 
men  in  general  will  ever  want  it.  “  It  need  not  be  denied  that 
if  we  all  struggled  bravely  to  the  end  of  the  reformers’  paths 
we  should  improve  the  world  prodigiously.  But  there  is  no 
more  hope  in  that  If  than  in  the  equally  plausible  assurance  that 
if  the  sky  falls  we  shall  all  catch  larks.  We  are  not  going  to 
tread  those  paths :  we  have  not  sufficient  energy.  We  do  not 
desire  the  end  enough  :  indeed  in  most  cases  we  do  not  effective¬ 
ly  desire  it  at  all.”  Again  he  says,  in  an  open  letter  to  a  friend : 
“  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  illusions  left  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  education,  progress,  and  so  forth.  I  have  none.  Any 
pamphleteer  can  show  the  way  to  better  things ;  but  where  there 
is  no  will  there  is  no  way.”  And  he  adds :  “  My  nurse  was 
fond  of  remarking  that  you  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow’s  ear;  and  the  more  I  see  of  the  efforts  of  our  churches 
and  universities  and  literary  sages  to  raise  the  mass  above  its 
own  level,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  my  nurse  was  right.” 
This  is  the  cause  of  the  tone  that  he  adopts :  his  belief  that  there 
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is  no  will,  and  therefore  no  way.  He  says  that  he  has  found,  in 
his  experience,  all  the  force  of  his  onslaught  “  destroyed  by  a 
simple  policy  of  non-resistance.” 

The  respectable  elements  in  society  hear  or  read  his  attacks, 
but  are  as  unimpressible  as  a  piece  of  leather.  And  therefore 
Mr.  Shaw  makes  it  his  mission  to  attack  the  respectable  elements 
in  society.  In  speaking  of  Bunyan  he  says  that  ”  the  whole 
allegory  is  a  consistent  attack  on  morality  and  respectability, 
without  a  word  that  one  can  remember  against  vice  and  crime.” 
And  therefore  he  devotes  himself  to  attacking  the  most  obtuse 
elements  in  society, — m.orality  and  respectability.  It  is  the  mo¬ 
rality  and  respectability  that  invest  their  money  in  concerns  that 
fleece  the  public,  or  factories  that  employ  child  labor ;  the  mo¬ 
rality  and  respectability  that  are  utterly  indifferent,  in  any  but 
the  most  formal  and  most  superficial  way,  to  the  condition  of 
their  fellow  men  and  women.  So  little  faith  has  Mr.  Shaw  in 
these  elements  that  he  says  in  one  place :  “  If  we  must  choose 

between  a  race  of  athletes  and  a  race  of  ‘  good  ’  men,  let  us  have 
the  athletes :  better  Samson  and  Milo  than  Calvin  and  Robes¬ 
pierre.” 

I  must  repeat  that  Bernard  Shaw’s  failure  is  in  his  lack  of 
remedy  and  lack  of  hope.  It  is  a  pitiful  failure.  He  lays  bare 
certain  diseases  of  modern  society  with  startling  clearn^s.  He 
pictures  with  withering  satire  the  sordidness,  the  meanness,  the 
baseness,  the  hardness,  the  hypocrisy,  of  the  modern  social  life. 

He  reveals  a  passionate — almost  frenzied — feeling  beneath  an 
unpleasing  exterior.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  place  for  a  so¬ 
lution,  he  fails.  And  he  fails  because  he  has  no  relief  in  God 
and  no  faith  in  humanity.  His  nearest  approach  to  a  solution  V 
is  in  his  recently  developed  Sui>erman  idea.  This,  he  thinks, 
is  the  scientific  solution  of  the  difficulty.  “  Whilst  Man  remains 
what  he  is,”  Mr.  Shaw  says,  “  there  can  be  no  progress  beyond 
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the  point  already  attained  and  fallen  headlong  from  at  every 
attempt  at  civilization.”  “  Democracy  cannot  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  human  material  of  which  its  voters  are  made.” 
Therefore  we  shall  come  again  to  political  smash  unless  we  can 
have  a  democracy  of  Sui)ermen.  The  production  of  nations  of 
Cromwells,  Napoleons,  Caesars,  Luthers  plus  Goethes,  is  the  only 
real  change  possible, — that  is,  nations  of  great  men,  heroes. 
Supermen.  These  Supermen  of  the  future  are  to  be  secured 
by  an  evolutionary  process,  brought  about  by  regulated  repro¬ 
duction.  This  regulated  reproduction  is  to  be  obtained  either 
by  government  action  or  on  the  initiative  of  committees  of  citi¬ 
zens.  For  this  purpose  men  and  women  are  to  have  free  access 
to  one  another,  without  any  regard  to  any  marriage  tie,  but 
under  control  of  the  regulating  authority,  whatever  it  be.  The 
old  unconscious  fertility  is  to  be  replaced  by  an  “  intelligently 
controlled,  conscious  fertility.” 

And  this  is  the  only  solution  that  this  prophet  can  offer  to 
the  problems  caused  by  the  sordidness  and  baseness  of  men! 
“  The  only  fundamental  and  possible  socialism  is  the  socializa¬ 
tion  of  the  selective  breeding  of  men :  in  other  terms,  of  human 
evolution.  We  must  eliminate  the  Yahoo,  or  his  vote  will 
wreck  the  commonwealth.”  There  is  no  hope  for  individual 
men;  this  prophet  knows  no  regeneration.  There  is  no  hope 
for  society ;  he  has  no  expectation  of  progress.  There  is  no 
improvement  of  the  race  through  the  improvement  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  he  knows  no  leavening  of  the  lump  by  the  action  of  a 
little  leaven.  He  knows  only  “  intelligently  controlled,  con¬ 
scious  fertility.” 

And  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ?  One  turns 
from  a  reading  of  Bernard  Shaw  with  a  heartache  that  a  man 
with  such  power,  such  clearness  of  insight,  such  social  passion, 
should  nullify  it  all  by  his  crooked  point  of  view.  His  irrever- 
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ence  is  merely  an  indication  of  a  diseased  mind.  His  laughter 
is  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  because  it  is  the 
laughter  of  one  who  hath  said  in  his  heart  that  there  is  no  God.  • 
His  solution  of  the  problem  of  life  is  no  solution,  because  it 
leaves  the  soul  out  of  account.  His  books  are  unwholesome 
because  they  leave  the  reader  in  a  state  of  suspicion,  distrust, 
and  dislike,  as  regards  his  fellow-men ;  because  the  author  has 
no  real  heartache  for  suffering  humanity,  but  only  a  bitter 
disgust  at  human  nature ;  because  the  fun  in  his  plays  is  based 
on  charnel-house  things  that  are  not  funny  at  all.  His  books 
are  immpral  because  they  are  untrue  to  the  real  facts  of  life. 
He  is  a  passing  fad,  because  that  which  is  not  true  to  the  deep 
facts  of  life  never  lasts.  Mr.  Shaw  considers  himself  a  realist 
of  the  realists:  he  thinks  he  sees  things  just  as  they  are;  but 
he  does  not,  and  the  pitifulness  of  his  failure  lies  in  his  colossal 
self-deception.  And  nowhere  is  he  more  wrong  than  where 
he  pins  his  faith  to  the  Strong  Man,  the  Caesar,  the  Napoleon, 
the  Superman,  and  will  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  progress 
in  the  average  man.  Progress  is  vested  in  humanity,  the 
average  man,  the  weak  man,  and  not  in  the  Strong  Man. 
And  Mr.  Shaw  never  fails  more  completely  than  when  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  preach  ideals ;  for  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  man 
who  would  help  his  fellows  is  to  raise  the  character  and  quality 
of  their  wants, — to  make  them  want  better  things.  Mr.  Shaw 
thinks  that  men  are  self-deceived,  and  that  he  is  undeceiving 
them.  But  he  commits  the  crime  of  destroying  their  faith.  For 
while  self-deception  is  not  good,  faith  is.  And  the  salvation 
of  man  lies  not  in  his  believing  thing^s  are  better  than  they  are, 
but  in  his  believing  things  are  going  to  be  better  than  they  are, 
and  setting  out  with  a  will  to  make  them  so. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  MIRACLE  TO  NATURE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  BRENTON  GREENE,  JR.,  D.D. 

This  is  not  a  question  as  to  the  reality  of  the  Supernatural. 
The  reality  of  the  Supernatural  is  involved  in  the  very  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  natural.  So  long  as  nature  is  regarded  as  begin¬ 
ning,  it  does  and  must  presuppose  an  eternal,  and  therefore 
supernatural,  cause ;  so  long  as  nature  is  considered  as  mutable, 
it  does  and  must  imply  an  immutable,  and  consequently  super¬ 
natural,  ground :  and  that  nature  must  be  viewed  both  as  be¬ 
ginning  and  as  mutable,  such  is  the  latest  dictum  of  all  science 
and  of  all  philosophy  worthy  of  the  name.  Thus,  Spencer 
says :  “  The  axiomatic  truths  of  physical  science  unavoidably 
postulate  Absolute  Being  as  their  common  basis  ” ;  ^  and  Fichte 
writes :  “We  must  end  at  last  by  resting  all  existence  which 
demands  an  extrinsic  foundation  upon  Being  the  fountain  of 
whose  life  is  within  himself ;  by  allying  the  fugitive  phenomena 
which  color  the  stream  of  time  with  ever-changing  hues  to  an 
eternal  and  unchanging  essence  ” ;  and  Lindsay  concludes : 
“  We  may  surely  say  that  it  has  become  more  clearly  manifest 
that  what  thought  as  to  the  Primal  Reality  known  as  God  tes¬ 
tifies  to  is,  above  all  else,  the  fact  that  such  Inscrutable  Reality, 
or  the  Unknowable,  does  undoubtedly  exist.”  *  In  a  word, 
the  reality  of  the  Supernatural  is  the  necessity  of  consistent 
thought. 

Nor  does  the  question  under  consideration  refer  to  the  mani- 
^  First  Principles,  p.  25G. 

*  Recent  Advances  in  Tbeistic  Philosophy,  p.  5. 
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festation  of  the  Supernatural.  If  the  Supernatural  be,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  both  the  cause  and  the  ground  of  the  natural, 
then  he  must  have  manifested  himself,  and  he  must  still  mani¬ 
fest  himself,  in  the  natural.  A  cause  cannot  but  express  itself 
more  or  less  in  its  effect.  Even  if  an  artisan  strive  to  have  his 
workmanship  misrepresent  him,  it  will  yet  indicate,  it  cannot 
but  indicate,  his  skill,  in  misrepresentation.  Nor  will  it  be 
otherwise,  if  the  Supreme  Cause  be  conceived  as  acting  vitally 
rather  than  mechanically.  The  plant  must  be  the  embodiment, 
and  so  the  revelation,  of  its  life.  It  is  the  same,  if  the  Super¬ 
natural  be  regarded  as  the  ground  of  the  natural.  The  sky¬ 
scraper  -may  represent  only  most  partially  the  solidity  of  the 
rock  on  which  it  rests,  but  it  must  disclose  solidity  equal  to 
the  support  of  its  own  vast  mass.  Hence,  while  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  God  as  essentially  unknowable,  they,  nevertheless, 
declare  that  “  the  invisible  things  of  him  since  the  creation  of 
the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  perceived  through  the  things 
that  are  made,  even  his  everlasting  power  and  divinity.”  * 
Whatever  theory  of  the  universe,  therefore,  we  may  adopt,  be 
it  creation  or  evolution,  w'e  must  behold  in  the  natural  the 
manifestation  of  its  Supernatural  Cause  and  Ground.  How¬ 
ever  partial,  this  manifestation  cannot  but  be  as  real  as  must 
be  the  Suf)ernatural  himself.  If  there  be  reality  at  all,  such 
must  be  the  case. 

Nor,  once  more,  does  the  question  before  us  concern  the 
general  providence  of  God.  The  denial  of  miracles  is  not  the 
denial  of  the  immanent  divine  concursus,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  world-order  is  a  providential  order.  A  universe  which 
demands  a  supernatural  cause  and  ground  will  continue  to 
demand  a  supernatural  preserver  and  governor.  Deism  in 
every  form  involves  at  last  the  impossibility  and  the  absurdity 

^Rom.  i.  20. 
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that  the  finite  and  mutable,  when  once  it  has  been  instituted 
can  get  along  without  the  Infinite  and  Immutable,  the  Super¬ 
natural.  Though  the  universe  were  constituted  self-running 
and  self-developing,  so  long  as  it  were  itself  merely  natural, 
it  could  remain  perfectly  self-running  and  self-developing,  and 
so  it  could  be  permanently  self-running  and  self-developing  at 
all,  only  as  it  lived  and  moved  and  had  its  being  in  God.  In  a 
word,  the  continued  and  constant  manifestation  of  the  Super¬ 
natural  are  as  clearly  involved  in  the  reality  of  the  world  as 
are  the  existence  and  the  original  manifestation  of  the  Super¬ 
natural. 

Nor,  again,  does  the  question  that  we  would  discuss  refer 
to  special  providences.  The  miracle  and  the  special  provi¬ 
dence  are  not  the  same.  That  a  providence  is  special,  does 
not  affect  its  essential  nature.  However  special,  it  is  still 
providence.  In  it,  therefore,  God  makes  use,  as  in  general 
providence,  only  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature.  True,  he  so 
combines  and  utilizes  these  as  to  produce  results  to  which  they 
are  inadequate  when  left  to  their  “  natural  working  ” ;  that  is, 
to  their  operation  with  his  ordinary  concursus.  It  is  not 
exact,  consequently,  to  say  that  special  providences  are  special 
only  as  respects  the  effect  produced  on  us.  They  are  special 
also  as  regards  the  supernatural  direction  which  they  imply. 
This  difference,  however,  is  one  of  degree ;  it  is  not  one  of 
kind.  It  is  like  the  difference  between  the  action  of  the  pilot 
when  he  holds  the  ship  to  her  course  and  when,  to  avoid  some 
obstacle,  he  turns  her  from  her  course.  The  problem  as  to 
the  miracle,  therefore,  relates  to  specfial  providence  no  more 
than  we  have  seen  that  it  refers  to  general  providence.  Gen¬ 
eral  providence  and  special  providence  are  in  essence  the  same. 

Nor,  once  more,  is  the  question  that  we  would  answer, 
whether  the  will  and  so  the  power  of  God  are  brought  to  bear 
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directly  in  and  on  nature.  That  they  are,  follows  from  the 
divine  providence,  be  it  special  or  merely  general.  The  direc¬ 
tion  which  providence  in  either  form  implies,  involves  the 
exercise  of  will,  the  exertion  of  power.  Only  thus  can  God’s 
plan  be  given  effect.  The  pilot  must  apply  muscular  force  to 
the  rudder,  if  he  is  to  carry  out  his  purpose  for  the  ship. 
Hence,  as  Dr.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd  remarks,  “the  laws  of  nature 
are  being  continually  modified  in  their  action  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  will.”  ^  The  variety  which  characterizes 
the  general  uniformity  of  natural  phenomena  is  the  special 
proof  of  this.  Because  themselves  uniform,  physical  proper¬ 
ties  and  laws  would,  if  left  to  themselves,  produce  only  fatal 
uniformity.  Like  a  ship  without  a  pilot,  nature  would  under 
such  circumstances  simply  drift.  Thus  physical  as  well  as  hu¬ 
man  progress  must  go  unexplained,  unless  we  posit  the  con¬ 
stant  activity  of  the  will  and  power  of  God.  Not  only  does 
he  uphold  and  direct  all  things :  in  the  last  analysis,  he  does 
this  by  himself  making  them  to  differ.  All  force  is  not  divine 
force ;  but  as  there  is  no  force  that  does  not  dei)end  for  its  con¬ 
tinuance  on  the  will  of  God,  so  there  is  no  power  whose  par¬ 
ticular  direction  does  not  express  his  will. 

Nor,  finally,  is  the  question  as  to  the  amount  of  the  divine 
power  which  the  miracle  demands.  It  is  absurd  for  finite  man 
to  dogmatize  concerning  the  effort  that  a  given  effect  will  re¬ 
quire  of  omnipotence.  Degrees  of  difficulty  are  impossible  in 
the  case  of  him  who  calls  the  universe  into  being  by  the  mere 
word  of  his  power.  Were  they  conceivable,  what  we  judge  to 
be  the  most  stupendous  works  might  well  be  the  easiest.  Even 
a  very  strong  man  can  often  spare  himself  by  himself  doing 
what  ordinarily  he  gets  others  to  do  for  him.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  development  and  administration  of  the  universe 

*  Doi^nmtic  Theology,  1.  537. 
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through  natural  causes  alone  would  be  a  greater  exhibition  of 
wisdom  and  power  than  would  be  its  creation  as  a  finished 
product  and  its  exclusively  supernatural  preservation  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  Whatever,  therefore,  the  essence  of  the  miracle  may 
be,  it  cannot  consist  in  the  degree  of  divine  power  which  it 
demands. 

We  are,  then,  by  a  process  of  exclusion,  shut  up  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  miracle  is  contrasted  with  nature  by  the  way  in 
which  the  Supernatural,  whose  constant  activity  is  presupposed 
alike  in  the  miracle  and  in  nature,  exerts  his  activity.  What 
is  this  way?  How  does  God  work  the  miracle?  The  answer 
to  this  question  will  give  the  relation  of  the  miracle  to  nature. 

One  suggestion  ascribes  the  miracle  to  angelic  agency.  God 
brings  the  miracle  to  pass  by  means  of  an  angel,  and  it  tran¬ 
scends  anything  that  we  can  effect  because  the  angels  “are 
mighty  in  strength.”  At  first  sight  this  explanation  may  seem 
satisfactory.  Doubtless,  the  angels  have  more  to  do  with  the 
world  and  in  it  than  is  commonly  supposed.  “  They  fulfill 
Jehovah’s  word  ” ;  “  They  are  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth 
to  do  service  for  the  sake  of  them  that  shall  inherit  salvation.” 
While,  however,  many  miracles  might  be  explained  thus,  the 
most  important,  because  the  typical,  ones  could  not  be.  Such 
miracles  as  the  raising  of  the  dead,  and  the  multiplication  of 
the  loaves,  and  the  changing  of  water  into  wine,  demand  power 
beyond  that  even  of  an  angel.  For  at  best  an  angel  is  but  a 
creature.  How,  then,  could  an  angel  give  life  to  the  dead,  or 
call  substance  into  being,  or  change  the  essential  properties  of 
matter?  These  acts  all  imply  creative  power,  and  how  can 
what  is  itself  created  have  this  power? 

Nor  may  it  be  replied  that  the  Omnipotent  One  who  uses 
the  angel  could  impart  it.  This  misconceives  omnipotence. 
It  is  not  power  to  do  everything :  it  is  power  to  do  everything 
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consistent  with  itself  and,  therefore,  with  its  works.  It  is  not 
power,  consequently,  to  get  any  service  needed  out  of  an  angel : 
it  is  power  to  secure  such  service,  and  only  such  service,  from 
an  angel  as  is  congruous  with  his  created  and  so  divinely  lim¬ 
ited  nature.  Hence,  if  more  results  from  the  agency  of  the 
angel  than  this,  it  must  be  because  power  other  than  his 
has  been  joined  with  his.  To  admit  this,  however,  is  to  refer 
the  miracle  to  something  else  than  angelic  agency.  Nor  does 
this  overlook  the  fact  that  a  good  workman  can  get  surprising 
results  from  simple  and  even  poor  tools.  He  cannot,  however, 
get  results  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  tools.  No  carpenter, 
however  skillful,  can  make  a  saw  do  the  work  of  a  plane ;  and 
in  like  manner,  God,  though  he  can  raise  the  dead  by  the  mere 
word  of  his  own  power,  cannot  do  so  by  means  of  the  power 
even  of  an  angel. 

A  second  suggestion  ascribes  the  miracle  to  higher  laws  of 
nature  than  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  God  works 
the  miracle  by  the  agency  of  mysterious  but  purely  natural 
forces,  be  they  psychic  or  physical.  Consequently,  as  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  was  fond  of  saying,  ‘  all  the  biblical  miracles  will 
at  last  disappear  with  the  progress  of  science.’  On  its  face  this 
explanation  is  plausible.  The  advance  of  knowledge  has 
greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  natural.  Some  of  the  bibli¬ 
cal  miracles,  as  they  are  ordinarily  regarded,  we  have  come  to 
refer  to  it.  Doubtless,  this  will  be  the  case  with  others.  We 
are  learning  daily  that  the  powers  of  nature  are  far  greater 
than  we  have  supposed.  In  some  respects  we  are  finding 
nature  to  be  more  wonderful  than  any  miracle.  It  is  true  that 
we  cannot  tell  how  much  nature  can  do. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  we  know  more  surely 
than  ever  that  there  are  some  things  which  nature  cannot  do. 
If  the  progress  of  science  has  enlarged  the  sphere  of  nature  in 
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certain  directions,  it  has  curtailed  it  in  others.  If  it  has  made 
it  possible  to  refer  many  miracles  to  higher  laws  of  nature,  it 
has  made  it  impossible  to  dispose  thus  of  some ;  and  these  are 
the  chief  miracles,  the  test  miracles,  the  typical  miracles.  In 
the  light  of  modern  science,  we  may  say,  that  as  the  division 
of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  so  that  the  children  of  Israel 
could  cross  over  on  dry  ground  has  been  explained  on  natural 
principles ;  so,  we  may  expect,  will  be  the  case  with  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  healing.  But  it  is  precisely  modem  science,  with  its 
denial  of  abiogenesis,  which  forbids  the  supposition  that  we 
may  yet  account  thus  for  such  a  miracle  as  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  Such  a  miracle  implies  creative  power ;  and  if  na¬ 
ture  could  create,  the  demand  for  a  creator  would  not,  as  we 
have  seen,  be  written  on  every  one  of  its  lineaments. 

Moreover,  while  many  miracles  could  be  referred  to  “  higher 
laws,”  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  they  should  be.  The 
power  that  could  have  effected  a  certain  result  may  not  be  the 
power  that  has  effected  it.  That  a  field  of  grain  could  be 
reai>ed,  and  ordinarily  would  be  reaped,  by  a  reaping  machine, 
does  not  prove  that  it  has  not  been  reaped  by  the  farmer’s  own 
hand,  especially  if  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  and 
there  are  evident  and  good  reasons  why  it  should  in  this  in¬ 
stance  have  been  the  case.  As  Dorner  well  says,  “  The  New 
Testament  requires  us  to  view  the  miracles  of  healing  in 
connection  with  the  power  necessarily  demanded  for  the  other 
miracles,”  ^  and  “  the  other  miracles  ”  to  which  he  refers  are 
precisely  those  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no  higher  laws 
of  nature  could  have  affected. 

A  third  suggestion  ascribes  the  miracle  to  a  provision,  made 
by  God  in  the  original  scheme  of  the  universe,  by  which  such 
an  occurrence  was  to  take  place  at  a  given  moment.  This, 
‘  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  ii.  173. 
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however,  while  true,  can  be  neither  the  whole  truth  nor  the  es¬ 
sential  truth.  Of  every  event  it  may  and  should  be  said  that 
provision  was  made  for  it  in  the  original  constitution  of  na¬ 
ture.  In  so  far  as  it  should  be  accomplished  by  natural  force, 
provision  must  have  been  made  for  the  development  by  nature 
of  this  force;  and  in  so  far  as  it  should  be  effected  by  super¬ 
natural  power,  the  occasion  must  have  been  provided  for  the 
exercise  of  this  power.  The  suggestion  under  consideration, 
therefore,  fails  utterly  to  meet  the  case.  It  does  not  indicate 
what  is  distinctive  in  the  method  of  the  activity  of  the  Super¬ 
natural  in  the  miracle  as  compared  with  his  activity  otherwise. 
As  Bruce  writes,  “  it  saves  miracles  as  events  by  the  sacrifice 
of  their  miraculous  significance.”  ^ 

A  fourth  suggestion  ascribes  the  miracle  to  the  sus|>ension 
or  to  the  violation  by  God  of  some  force  of  nature.  This  ex¬ 
planation,  however,  is  open  to  at  least  two  objections.  The 
first  is  the  old  deistic  one,  that  the  laws  of  nature,  being  the 
work  of  God,  are  “very  good,”  and,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
be  either  violated  or  suspended.  There  is  much  force  in  this. 
It  is  to  conceive  of  God  unworthily,  to  think  of  him  as  having 
constituted  the  world,  and  then  as  being  obliged  to  violate  or 
suspend  its  laws  if  it  is  to  accomplish  his  original  purpose. 
The  second  objection  is  that  the  method  of  correction  proposed 
is  simply  negative,  and  so  would  be  ineffective.  If  there  were 
merely  the  violation  or  the  suspension  of  law,  nothing  but 
ruin  could  result.  Let  the  law  of  gravitation  cease  to  operate, 
or  to  operate  otherwise  than  it  does,  and  the  only  miracle  that 
would  issue  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  present  cosmos. 

Thus,  again,  by  a  process  of  exclusion,  we  are  brought  to 
what  we  are  seeking.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  miracle  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  nature  by  the  way  in  which  the  Supernatural, 
^  The  Miraculous  Element  in  the  Gospels,  p.  51. 
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whose  constant  activity  is  presupposed  alike  in  the  miracle  and 
in  nature,  exerts  his  activity,  then  the  distinction  is  that, 
whereas  in  all  his  other  modes  the  Supernatural  acts  medi¬ 
ately,  through  angels  or  through  natural  laws,  known  or  un¬ 
known,  physical  or  psychic,  in  the  miracle,  be  it  psychic  or 
physical,  he  always  acts  immediately,  above  natural  laws  and 
independently  of  them.  Hence,  when  a  miracle  takes  place, 
God,  instead  of  bringing  it  about  through  a  natural  or  even 
through  a  supyernatural  combination  of  natural  agencies,  effects 
it  purely  by  his  own  will,  solely  by  his  own  power,  only  with 
his  own  hand.  As  in  mediate  creation,  he  may  work  on  pre¬ 
existing  material,  but  he  does  not  work  through  it.  What  he 
does  in  it  he  brings  to  it ;  he  does  not  draw  it  out  of  it.  He  does 
not  evoke  life  out  of  or  through  the  forces  still  resident  and 
active  in  the  corpse  of  Lazarus :  he  calls  back  the  soul  of 
Lazarus  from  Hades,  and  he  is  present :  and  by  the  mere  om¬ 
nipotence  of  his  will  and  w'ord  he  commands  the  body  that 
was  even  then  stinking  to  come  forth,  and  he  that  had  been 
dead  appears  before  them  in  all  the  vigor  and  beauty  of  health 
and  life.  In  a  word,  the  essence  of  the  miracle,  as  of  mediate 
creation,  is  creation  ex  nihilo.  It  is  thus  that  the  miracle  is 
related  to  nature. 

The  limits  of  this  article  forbid  any  exhibition  of  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  correspondence  between  this  conception  of  the 
miracle  and  the  biblical  events  represented  as  miraculous. 
Neither  is  there  opportunity  to  show,  as  could  readily  be 
shown,  that  this  is  the  conception  in  the  mind  of  the  sacred 
writers.  Nor  yet  is  there  space  to  do  more  than  merely  point 
out  that  the  miracle  as  it  has  just  been  set  forth  involves  no 
violation  or  even  suspension  of  any  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It 
is  above  them,  apart  from  them,  independent  of  them.  Though 
it  accomplish  results  the  opposite  of  what  they  would  effect 
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by  themselves,  this  is  not  because  they  are  in  any  way  changed 
or  interrupted ;  it  is  only  because  they  are  transcended.  When 
you  throw  a  ball  into  the  air  you  do  not  suspend  gravity ;  still 
less  do  you  reverse  its  operation :  what  you  do  is  to  introduce 
a  new  force,  that  of  your  own  arm  and  of  your  own  will,  and 
a  corresponding  and  so  new  effect  is  produced ;  the  ball  rises 
until  the  impulse  which  you  had  given  to  it  is  spent  through 
the  resistance  which  gravity  unceasingly  opposes.  In  like 
manner,  when  God  works  a  miracle,  he  does  not  interfere  with 
any,  even  the  least,  of  the  laws  which  he  has  constituted.  He 
simply  puts  out  his  own  omnipotent  hand  in  nature,  against 
which  hand  all  the  resistance  of  all  the  laws  of  nature  would 
be  as  nothing,  and  for  the  outputting  of  which  the  laws  of 
nature  have  furnished  the  eternally  designed  occasion — he 
simply  puts  out  his  own  hand,  and  the  result  is  a  new  work,  in 
nature  but  not  of  it,  not  contrary  to  it  but  above  it,  and 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  his  own  power. 

That  the  implications  of  this  conception  of  the  relation  of  the 
miracle  to  nature  may  be  understood,  it  should  be  remarked, 
in  closing : 

1.  The  term  “  mediate  miracle  ”  is  clearly  a  misnomer. 
According  to  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  “a  mediate 
miracle  is  an  event  wrought  by  natural  means  supernaturally 
applied.”  The  distinction  of  the  miracle,  however,  is,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  that  it  is  not  wrought  by  natural  means,  but 
directly  and  solely  by  the  Supernatural  himself.  In  the  case 
of  what  is  called  the  mediate  miracle,  we  see  God  personally 
directing  his  machine.  In  the  case  of  the  true  miracle  we  see 
God  himself  at  work  with  his  own  hand  only.  The  two  events 
thus  belong  to  totally  different  classes.  The  one  may  be  as 
much  beyond  the  power  of  mere  nature  as  the  other ;  but  while 
the  one  comes  out  of  nature  at  the  divine  impulse,  the  other 
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comes  down  into  nature  as  a  purely  divine  impulse.  Hence, 
they  should  be  sharply  distinguished.  The  mediate  miracle 
is  a  special  providence.  It  is  not  a  miracle  at  all.  Of  all  na¬ 
tural  events  it  has  the  largest  supernatural  element,  but  the 
true  miracle  is  wholly  and  only  supernatural. 

2.  The  term  “relative  miracle”  is  also  a  misnomer.  A 
relative  miracle  is  an  event  which  we  take  to  be  miraculous 
simply  because  of  our  igporance.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  due  to 
the  immediate  exercise  of  God’s  power;  but  if  we  understood 
it,  we  should  see  that  it  was  as  natural  as  any  other  event. 
The  underlying  conception  is  that  the  universe  consists  of 
various  kingdoms,  ranged  one  above  another,  the  kingdom  of 
inanimate  matter,  the  kingdom  of  vegetable  life,  the  kingdom 
of  animal  life,  the  kingdom  of  human  intelligence,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  Now  what  is  natural  in  each  one  of  these  king¬ 
doms  is  supernatural  when  viewed  from  the  kingdom  beneath 
it.  Life  is  a  miracle  from  the  level  of  the  mineral  kingdom; 
human  thought,  from  the  level  of  the  lower  animal  world ;  the 
immediate  works  of  God,  from  the  human  level ;  yet  in  each 
case  that  which  is  miracle  seen  from  below  is  natural  contem¬ 
plated  on  its  own  plane.  Thus  there  are  no  absolute  or  real 
miracles,  and  what  is  most  supernatural  to  us  must  be  most 
natural  to  God.  This  latter  statement  is  true,  but  it  misses 
the  point.  The  question  as  to  miracles  is  not  one  as  to  appear¬ 
ances  or  as  to  opinions,  but  as  to  facts.  It  is  not  whether  mira¬ 
cles  seem  to  have  been  wrought,  but  whether  they  have  been 
wrought.  It  is  not  whether  the  supernatural  would  appear 
natural  to  us  if  we  were  supernatural,  but  whether  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural  is  one  of  kind 
rather  than  one  of  degree  merely.  In  the  last  analysis  the 
view  under  consideration  denies  what  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
first  necessity  of  thought ;  viz.,  the  reality  and  uniqueness  of  the 
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Supernatural.  In  a  word,  the  term  “relative  miracle”  implies 
the  identity  of  the  Supernatural  with  the  natural. 

3.  Equally  aside  from  the  point  is  Bushnell’s  conception  of 
the  miracle  as  an  event  the  distinction  of  which  is  that  it  has 
been  brought  about  by  spiritual  energy.  It  is  the  product 
not  of  the  forces  resident  in  the  physical  universe,  but  of  pure 
will.  Now  this  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  truth  needed.  The 
trouble  with  Bushnell’s  conception  is  that  it  is  too  broad.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  angels,  devils,  men,  work  miracles  as  well  as 
God  and  as  truly  as  God.  That  is  to  say,  if  be  dees  not  iden¬ 
tify  God  with  physical  nature,  he  does  put  him  in  the  same 
class  wnth  spiritual  nature.  Now  this  is  contrary  to  fact. 
We  are  spirits.  Yet  nothing  is  so  characteristic  of  man  as  his 
sense  of  absolute  dependence  on  the  Supernatural.  It  is  this 
that  makes  him  the  religious  animal,  and  that  he  is  the  reli¬ 
gious  animal  is  his  chief  distinction  from  other  animals.  To 
find  the  essence  of  the  miracle,  therefore,  in  this,  that  it  is 
due  to  the  immediate  exercise  of  will  power,  is  to  leave  un¬ 
answered  the  very  question  which  needs  to  be  answered,  viz., 
whose  and  what  kind  of  will  power,  or  else  it  is  to  give  the  lie 
to  that  sense  of  finiteness  which  is,  perhaps,  the  deepest  fact  in 
the  human  consciousness. 

4.  Equally  misleading  is  the  conception  of  the  miracle  as 
out  of  relation  to  law,  and  so  as  disorderly.  The  miracle  is 
not  out  of  relation  to  law.  It  takes  place  under  and  in  accord 
with  supernatural  law.  Though  it  is  something  which  there 
is  no  natural  law  to  produce,  and  no  natural  law  to  gov¬ 
ern,  but  which  is  the  direct  act  of  God  himself,  it  is 
perfectly  natural  to  him.  It  is  as  natural  to  him  as  it  is 
for  us  to  act  in  a  purely  personal  manner  rather  than 
through  others  or  by  means  of  machinery.  God  would  not 
be  God,  could  he  not  act  thus.  Neither  could  he  be  God,  had 
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he  formed  a  plan  and  created  a  universe  which  would  afford 
no  occasion  for  such  directly  personal  action.  It  is  the  law  of 
personal  life  to  express  itself  personally;  and  since  God  is  the 
highest  form  of  personality,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
will  tie  his  own  hands. 

Nor  is  the  miracle  a  disorderly  event  even  as  regards  the 
sphere  of  nature.  That  is,  it  need  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  in¬ 
troduce  disorder  into  it.  This  it  would  do,  were  it,  as  we  have 
seen  that  it  is  not,  either  a  violation  or  a  suspension  of  natural 
law.  Being,  however,  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  inde¬ 
pendent  force  in  nature,  it  inserts  a  new  effect  in  it,  and  so 
modifies  it  to  this  extent,  but  without  disturbing  its  opera¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  added  to  the 
human  race  a  man  who  was  unique  in  that  he  had  been  dead, 
but  it  would  not  have  even  arrested  the  decomposition  of  any 
other  corpse,  had  there  been  any  in  the  sepulchre,  nor  did  it 
deliver  Lazarus  himself  from  the  law  of  death  in  the  future. 
And  we  can  see,  not  only  how  this  could  be,  but  why  it  must 
be.  Though  the  miracle  is  not  from  nature,  it  is  directly  from 
the  absolutely  self-consistent  Author  of  nature.  Did  the  mira¬ 
cle,  therefore,  introduce  disorder  into  it,  he  would  deny  him¬ 
self  ;  and  “  he  cannot  deny  himself.” 

5.  It  is  incorrect,  also,  to  regard  the  function  of  the  miracle 
as  a  sign  as  its  distinguishing  characteristic.  There  are  other 
signs.  All  nature  and  every  object  in  it  is  a  sign  of  God’s 
“everlasting  power  and  divinity.”  It  is  a  sign,  too,  which 
many  discern.  The  pious  man  finds  “  sermons  in  stones,  books 
in  the  running  brooks,  and  good,”  or  God,  “  in  everything.” 
The  special  providence  is  always,  except  to  those  who  are 
spiritually  blind,  a  very  striking  sign  of  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  God.  That  at  the  stretching  out  of  Moses’  hand  over  the 
Red  Sea  the  Lord  should  have  “  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a 
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strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land  ”  for 
the  children  of  Israel  was,  and  was  regarded  by  them  as, 
conclusive  evidence  of  his  interposition  in  their  history.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  sufficiently  precise  to  define  the  miracle  only  as 
“a  sign.”  We  need  to  inquire  further.  Of  what  is  it  a  sign? 
and,  How  is  it  a  sign?  And  when  we  see  that  the  miracle  is 
used  always  to  authenticate  the  bearer  of  a  direct  revelation 
from  God,  and  that  it  does  authenticate  him  by  an  act  so  evi¬ 
dently  due  to  God’s  immediate  power  as  to  comi)el  the  convic¬ 
tion,  that  “  no  man  could  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest 
except  God  be  with  him,”  we  shall  feel  that,  while  an  event 
to  be  a  true  miracle  must  also  be  a  sign,  it  is  in  its  relation  to 
nature,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  wrought  directly  and  solely  by 
God’s  own  power,  his  own  arm,  his  will  alone,  that  we  have 
the  most  significant  mark  of  the  miracle. 

6.  Finally,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  tendency  of  the  attempt 
to  explain  many  of  the  events  in  the  Old  Testament  former  1} 
regarded  as  miracles  as  special  providence?  We  may  not  say 
that  this  is  a  tendency  to  eliminate  the  Supernatural  from  the 
biblical  history.  Though  not  wholly  and,  therefore,  so  strik¬ 
ingly  supernatural  as  the  miracle,  the  special  providence  im¬ 
plies  as  evidently  and  as  necessarily  the  sui>ernatural.  That 
the  coincidences  in  which  it  consists  should  be  the  result  of 
chance,  rather  than  of  supernatural  prevision  and  combination, 
cannot  be  accepted  by  a  reflecting  mind.  Chance  never  ex¬ 
hibits  purpose,  and  in  all  cases  the  same  high  and  holy  pur¬ 
pose.  When  the  ship  turns  from  her  course  just  as  a  rock 
looms  up  before  her,  it  does  not  weaken  our  conviction  that 
a  pilot  is  at  the  helm  to  learn  that  the  ship  has  been  turned  by 
the  pressure  of  her  rudder  against  the  waves.  The  question 
is.  How  came  the  pressure  then  and  there?  and  there  is  no 
satisfactory  explanation  but  the  directing  hand  of  the  pilot. 
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Nor,  again,  need  the  tendency  under  consideration  be  hostile 
to  the  miraculous.  It  will  not  be  so  long  as  the  reality  and 
the  necessity  of  the  miracle  are  still  affirmed.  The  number 
of  miracles  may  be  reduced  in  the  interest  of  correct  classifi¬ 
cation  quite  as  much  as  in  the  interest  of  antisupernaturalism; 
and  if  the  former  be  the  case,  the  position  of  the  miracles  re¬ 
maining  will  be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened.  In  the 
end,  every  concession  to  the  truth  will  add  a  buttress  to  the 
truth.  How  this  should  be  in  this  instance,  it  is  easy  to  see. 
Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  biblical  miracles  than  the 
economy  with  which  they  are  used.  This  is  so,  whether  we 
conceive  of  them  as  strictly  as  the  present  article  would  do,  or 
loosely.  It  is  still  true  that  they  occur  only  at  certain  great 
and  decisive  epochs  in  the  development  of  the  divine  plan  of 
redemption,  and  that  even  at  these  epochs  their  employment 
is  marked  by  sobriety  and  restraint  in  most  striking  contrast 
with  all  alleged  extrabiblical  miracles. 

We  believe  that  when  all  the  facts  shall  be  known,  and  all 
the  distinctions  which  they  imply  recognized,  it  will  be  found 
that  miracles  have  been  wrought  only  to  authenticate  the 
bearers  of  supernatural  revelation,  and  to  authenticate  them 
only  in  connection  with  the  actual  delivery  of  such  revelation. 
It  would  certainly  .seem  to  be  most  appropriate  that  as  all  na¬ 
ture  attests  the  divine  preservation  and  the  divine  government, 
and  as  to-day,  and  notably  at  the  crises  of  history,  we  see  pro¬ 
vidence  so  special  as  to  evince  unmistakably  the  direct  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  guiding  hand  of  God ;  so  when  a  revelation  from 
heaven  is  really  being  given,  the  dull  minds  of  men  should  be 
compelled  to  discern  and  attend  to  it  by  works  so  evidently 
due  to  divine  power  alone  as  to  demonstrate  that  the  speaker  thus 
authenticated  must  bring  a  message  directly  from  God  himself. 
Were  this  so,  it  would  explain  why  miracles  cluster  most 
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around  the  person  and  in  connection  with  the  preaching  of 
Christ.  He  was  not 'only  in  a  special  sense  the  messenger  sent 
from  the  Father ;  he  was  also  the  message  itself ;  he  was  “  the 
truth  "  itself  as  well  as  the  revealer  of  it.  What  more  fitting, 
not  to  say  necessary,  therefore,  than  that  so  many  of  his  works 
should  be  miraculous  and  his  person  the  greatest  of  all  mira¬ 
cles?  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  tendency  to  distinguish 
between  the  miracle  and  the  special  providence  is  even  decid¬ 
edly  in  favor  of  the  former.  Though  it  reduces  the  number 
of  the  miracles,  it  exalts  them  to  a  position  of  unique  dignity 
and  worth. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Rests  by  the  River.  By  the  Reverend  George  Matheson 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Pp.  xvi,  367.  London :  Hodder  & 

Stoughton.  1906.  5s. 

This  new  work  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Dr.  Matheson  con¬ 
sists  of  a  long  series  of  meditations,  intended  for  “  devotional 
moments.”  But,  says  their  author,  “  by  devotional  moments  I 
do  not  mean  moments  of  vacuity.”  And,  he  continues,  “  it  is 
not  in  its  season  of  intellectual  barrenness  that  the  soul  yields 
its  spiritual  fruit.  Religious  sentiment,  if  it  is  worth  anything, 
must  be  preceded  by  religious  perception.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  “  meditations  ”  are  much  shorter 
than  the  author’s  brilliant,  original,  and  instructive  volumes  on 
the  “  Representative  Men  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,”  and 
consequently  do  not  afford  the  same  scope  to  his  powers.  But, 
still,  the  same  power,  charm,  suggestiveness,  and  individuality 
are  everywhere  present  here  also,  so  that  the  work  has  those 
features  of  uniqueness  which  impress  themselves  on  all  of  Dr. 
Matheson’s  work. 

The  “  meditations  ”  are  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  four 
in  number,  and  the  variety  of  topic  and  treatment  is  great.  It  is 
a  splendid  consecration  of  odd  moments  to  have  a  book  like 
this  at  one’s  elbow,  that  will,  in  a  few  sentences,  dissipate  laur 
guor,  drive  away  lassitude,  exorcise  despondency,  cast  out  wear¬ 
iness,  and  inspire  courage  and  joy.  What  fine  suggestive 
writing  we  have,  in  short  compass,  in  the  passage  where,  of 
Christ’s  temptations,  and  the  “  note  of  autobiography  ”  they 
represent,  it  is  said : — 

“  The  one  thought  In  all  the  temptations  Is  the  grandeur  of  self- 
consciousness.  And  this  Is  the  thought  which,  In  the  sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Christ  begins  by  repudiating.  It  shows  what  an  adverse 
impression  it  had  made  upon  his  mind.  He  starts  this  great  ser¬ 
mon  by  a  note  of  memory — a  memory  of  his  own  pain.  He  remem- 
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l)er8  ho^  bitterly  he  felt  this  perversion  of  the  truth.  He  is 
determined  It  shall  be  the  first  delusion  He  will  publicly  expose, 
the  first  error  of  which  He  will  warn  the  multitude.  Accordingly 
He  stands  In  the  midst  of  them  and,  with  an  air  of  almost  dramatic 
abruptness,  cries,  ‘  Blessed  are  the  poor  In  spirit,  for  theirs  Is  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  !  ’  Read  that  In  the  light  of  the  wilderness, 
and  It  means  this — ‘The  highest  power,  even  heavenly  power, 
comes  In  moments  of  unconsciousness.’  To  be  poor  In  spirit  Is  to 
be  unconscious  of  yourself.  It  Is  not  ‘  to  be  humble,’  ‘  to  be  despon¬ 
dent,’  ‘to  be  miserable,’ — these  are  all  forms  of  consciousness.  It 
Is  to  forget  that  you  have  an  eye  or  ear,  a  hand  or  foot,  a  heart 
or  brain.  It  Is  to  fly  without  hearing  the  movement  of  your  own 
wings.  It  Is  to  ignore  the  flower  you  wear,  to  forget  the  charm  you 
bear,  to  discount  the  deed  you  dare — to  see  not  when  you  shine, 
to  feel  not  it  is  fine,  to  say  not,  ‘  Wealth  is  mine.’  That  is  the  spirit 
whose  poverty  is  power”  (p.  290). 

Again,  take  such  a  passage  as  the  following,  not  from  the  re¬ 
flective  portions,  but  from  the  prayerful  or  more  purely  devo¬ 
tional  part,  of  the  “  meditations,”  and  what  a  blending  of  the 
true  and  touchingly  suggestive  we  have : — 

“Teach  us,  O  Lord,  the  spirit  of  charity  for  views  not  our  own! 
We  preach  charity  towards  human  wants.  We  preach  charity 
towards  human  needs.  But  we  neither  preach  nor  practice  charity 
towards  human  opinions.  We  speak  of  the  Broad  Church  and  the 
Narrow!  But  In  truth  we  are  all  narrow — alike  the  old  and  the  new. 
Teach  us  that  whatever  excludes  the  mental  needs  of  another  Is 
narrow!  Tell  the  fathers  that  they  are  narrow  when  they  refuse 
to  let  the  children  extend  the  old  fleld !  Tell  the  children  that  they 
are  narrow  when  they  refuse  to  include  in  the  new  fleld  the  ground 
trod  by  their  fathers!  Let  the  old  men  throw  themselves  forward; 
let  the  young  men  throw  themselves  back!  I  used  to  think  that 
youth  was  the  time  for  hope,  and  age  the  time  for  memory.  But  in 
the  light  of  Thy  truth  I  seem  to  learn  otherwise;  it  is  age  that 
needs  hope,  and  youth  that  needs  memory.  Give  hope  to  age, 
0  Lord — power  to  look  forward  to  the  possibilities  of  tomorrow! 
(flve  memory  to  youth,  O  Lord — power  to  look  backward  to  the 
limits  of  yesterday!  Give  the  fathers  the  wings  of  anticipation; 
give  the  children  the  wings  of  retrospect!”  (p.  185). 

Sample  the  book  anywhere,  and  it  will  yield  things  as  good  as 
those  now  gpven.  Dr.  Matheson’s  name  is  a  household  word 
everywhere  in  the  gjeat  English-speaking  world,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  work  will  add  its  own  share  to  the  volume  of  that  current  of 
appreciation  which  has  borne  the  fame  of  his  name  to  all  these 
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lands.  Of  the  qualities  which  have  secured  this  great  result  I 
have  spoken  so  recently  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  that  there 
is  no  need  to  repeat. 

The  name  of  the  publishers  is  abundant  guarantee  of  the  fin¬ 
ish  and  excellence  of  type,  paper,  and  binding. 

Kilnioirnock,  Scotland.  James  Lindsay. 


Descartes  :  His  Life  and  Times.  By  Elizabeth  S.  Haldane. 

Pp.  xxviii,  398.  London :  John  Murray.  1906.  15s.,  net. 

The  gifted  author  of  this  monumental  volume  is  already 
favorably  known  for  her  translation  work  in  connection  with 
Hegel,  but  her  reputation  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  this 
charmingly  interesting,  yet  philosophically  capable,  work.  The 
work  deserves  the  more  cordial  welcome  because  of  the  rarity, 
and  yet  exceeding  worth,  of  such  excellent  monographs.  There 
is  character  in  her  thought ;  elevation,  refinement,  and  grasp  of 
nfind  mark  her  chapters.  Her  work  has  evidently  been  a  labor 
of  love ;  but  the  love  has  been  intellectual  love,  and  is  percipient, 
not  blind. 

The  method  of  the  work  is  to  inweave  criticism  and  exposi¬ 
tion  of  Descartes’  system  with  the  biographical  web  at  the 
proper  places.  The  “  Prefatory  Note  ”  and  “  Introduction  ”  are 
both  interesting,  the  latter  especially  as  setting  out  the  intel¬ 
lectual  influences  of  I>escartes’  time — “  a  time  of  intellectual  and 
practical  activity,  such  as  we  rarely  find  in  combination.”  Of 
the  biographical  portions,  which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  the 
work,  one  may  say  they  are  as  well  done  as  one  could  well  wish 
for,  showing  knowledge,  insight,  learning,  research,  and  ex- 
|>erience.  Very  finely  does  the  cultured  author  reveal  the  sol¬ 
dier-philosopher  seeking  in  strange  and  manifold  ways  his 
destiny,  while  his  destiny  was  the  while  seeking  him,  and 
would  not  be  content  without  getting  him.  The  infallible  proof 
of  work  of  this  sort  well  done  is  that,  as  here,  the  charm  of  the 
narrative  lures  you  on  ^vith  deepening  interest  and  delight, 
and  brings  the  biographic  subject  into  always  fuller  view. 
These  were  Descartes’  Wander jahre,  when,  with  the  Wan¬ 
derlust  uix)n  him,  he  engaged  in  travel  and  warfare,  but 
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our  author  never  loses  sight  of  the  relation  of  these  to  the  main 
work  and  final  destiny  of  the  great  philosopher.  His  many- 
sided  character  is  well  brought  out,  his  weakness  and  his 
strength  being  made  equally  apparent.  His  relation  to  Francis 
Bacon  is  finely  touched  upon  in  this  connection,  and  his  search 
for  the  quiet  and  solitude  that  were  so  essential  to  his  genius  is 
very  properly  treated.  The  importance  of  having  this  work  so 
well  done  will  be  seen  when  it  is  recollected  what  a  desideratum 
was  a  really  good  and  exhaustive  life  of  Descartes  in  English. 
The  whole  life  of  the  philosopher,  in  its  later  as  well  as  its 
earlier  phases,  in  its  relations  to  music,  mathematics,  physiol¬ 
ogy,  as  well  as  to  philosophy,  is  patiently  and  carefully  gone 
into,  and  everywhere  with  judicious  and  impartial  care,  so  that 
in  the  end  the  true  Descartes  pretty  well  lives  before  us. 

With  not  less  skill  and  competence  are  performed  the  expos¬ 
itory  and  critical  portions  relative  to  Descartes’  philosophy. 
He  was,  we  are  told,  “  an  idealist  at  heart,  even  though  his 
idealism  may  not  always  be  consistent  with  the  interpretation 
that  he  gives  the  outside  world.”  Again,  it  is  said  that  “  Des¬ 
cartes  takes  knowledge  as  the  one  great  and  important  fact,  and 
seeks  to  discern  in  it  the  elements  it  contains,  and  this  means 
that  in  him  the  modern  point  of  view  in  metaphysics  takes  its 
rise.  He  finds  in  knowledge  two  elements  clearly  marked  out 
in  separation,  the  conceiving  mind  and  the  perceived  object,  the 
knower  and  the  known.”  The  difficulties  of  his  Dualism  were 
not  realized  by  Descartes,  in  whom  we  yet  find  “  Thought  com¬ 
ing  to  a  knowledge  of  itself.”  For  he  took  all  our  reasoning 
and  questioning  to  be  founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  self, 
whence  followed  his  famous  Cogito,  ergo  sum.  “  He  had  estab¬ 
lished  himself  firmly  on  the  rock  of  Reason :  he  had  discarded 
what  was  incompatible  with  the  rational  and  true,”  and  he  had 
said  that  these  certain  truths  “  should  form  the  basis  of  our  fu¬ 
ture  knowledge.”  There  will  doubtless  be  those,  however,  who 
will  think  our  author  ought  to  have  done  more  in  setting  out  the 
undesirable  tendencies  and  effects  of  Descartes’  method  of 
handling  epistemological  truths  and  investigations  more  mathe- 
matico,  of  which  we  see  the  culmination  in  Spinoza.  My  own 
Vol.  LXIII.  No.  251.  12 
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sense  of  defect  in  the  work  relates  only  to  a  single  aspect,  the 
somewhat  inadequate  treatment  of  the  metaphysical  aspects  or 
portions  of  Descartes’  work,  whereby  his  positions  on  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  substance,  causality.  Divine  assistance,  and  the  like  are 
left  too  much  out  of  account.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  discussion  on  these  matters  proceeds  on  somewhat 
narrowed  philosophical  lines,  whether  from  purpose,  or  as  re¬ 
sult  of  an  unconscious  tendency  to  make  Cartesian  thought 
appear  as  much  as  possible  conformable  to  Hegelian  doctrine. 
In  any  case,  the  discussion  of  metaphysical  aspects,  excellent  as 
it  is,  becomes  unduly  narrowed,  and  rather  lacking  in  richness 
and  variety  of  content.  In  some  resp>ects  the  proof  for  God’s 
existence,  in  Descartes’  hands,  suffers  in  consequence.  But  the 
exposition,  on  its  own  lines,  is  here  really  so  good,  that  I  have 
no  wish  to  press  objections,  and,  no  doubt,  it  is  to  some  extent 
matter  of  opinion  or  judgment  how  far  abtruse  metaphysical 
aspects  should  be  introduced  in  a  work  whose  main  concern  is 
with  the  life  and  times  of  its  subject.  Not  that  metaphysical 
matters  of  the  kind  instanced  are  to  be  understood  as  left  wholly 
without  treatment,  for  some  of  them  are,  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree,  dealt  with  in  some  of  the  chapters,  notably  those  on  “  The 
Meditations  and  their  Criticisms  ”  and  “  The  Principles  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,”  chapters  in  many  ways  most  able  and  excellent. 

The  work  will  certainly  take  rank  as  the  standard  life  of  Des¬ 
cartes  in  English,  and  it  represents  a  vast  amount  of  thought, 
learning,  research,  and  painstaking  labor.  Taken  in  whole,  the 
work  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  or  too  warmly  commended  to 
readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Besides  an  Index,  it  is  enriched  with  an  admirable  Bibliography, 
singular  in  its  completeness.  In  the  French  section,  the  work 
of  Levy-Bruhl  might  perhaps  be  added,  and,  in  the  English  sec¬ 
tion,  the  histories  of  philosophy  by  Hoffding  and  Falckenberg 
deserved  to  be  specifically  mentioned. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  great  publisher,  whose  name 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  this  notice  and  is  everywhere  the 
symbol  of  first-rate  excellence,  has  done  all  that  was  possible,  in 
binding,  paper,  and  type,  to  make  the  work  the  very  liandsome 
Volume  it  is.  J*  l. 
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The  Writings  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Newly  Translated 
into  English,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Father 
Paschal  Robinson,  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor.  8vo. 
pp.  xxxii,  208.  Philadelphia:  The  Dolphin  Press.  1906. 

During  the  past  decade  a  great  revival  of  interest  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  life  and  work  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  In  1904  the 
first  critical  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  the  Francis¬ 
cans  of  Quaracchi.  They  decided  that  it  includes  the  Admoni¬ 
tions,  Salutation  of  the  Virtues,  Instruction  on  the  Blessed  Sac¬ 
rament,  the  First  and  Second  Rules  of  the  Friars  Minor,  the 
Testament,  Regulations  for  Hermitages,  Some  Fragments  from 
the  Rule  of  the  Nuns  of  St.  Clare,  six  letters  (not  seventeen  as 
formerly  ascribed  to  him),  the  Praises  of  God,  the  Salutation 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Chartiila  containing  the  Landes  and 
Benediction  for  Brother  Leo,  the  prayer  Absorbent,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Passion. 

German  scholars  have  been  active  in  this  study.  Goetz,  in 
the  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchengeschichte  (vols.  xxii.  and  xxiv.), 
and  Boehmer,  in  his  “Analekten”  (Leipzig,  1904),  made  im¬ 
portant  contributions.  Then  came  the  valuable  work  of  the 
French  pastor  Paul  Sabatier.  His  “  Vie  de  S.  Frangois 
d’Assise  (1894)  appeared  in  English  in  1904,  and  is  a  fine  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  was  very  timely,  next,  that  a  scholarly  translation  of  the 
writings  of  St.  Francis,  with  suitable  introduction,  bibliography, 
and  notes,  should  appear.  And  this  is  what  Robinson  gives  us. 
He  goes  beyond  the  Latin  text  of  the  Quaracchi  edition,  and 
includes  also  a  translation  of  the  Canticle  of  the  Sun,  the  only 
Italian  hymn  of  the  Saint  which  has  come  down  to  us.  His  in¬ 
troduction  is  ample,  clear,  and  abreast  of  the  present  position  of 
our  knowledge  of  St.  Francis.  He  says  that  the  writings  of 
the  Saint  “fall  naturally  under  three  heads  :  those,  like  the  Rules, 
which  represent  St.  Francis  as  legislator;  those,  like  the  Letters 
to  a  Minister,  which  show  us  St.  Francis  as  a  spiritual  father; 
and  those,  like  the  Praises  and  Salutations,  in  which  we  see 
St.  Francis  as  his  earliest  biographer  saw  him — ‘not  so  much  a 
man  praying  as  prayer  itself.’  ”  Special  introductions  are  pre- 
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fixed  to  each  of  these  writings ;  an  appendix  is  added  on  some 
lost,  doubtful,  and  spurious  writings  of  the  Saint ;  a  carefully  se¬ 
lected  bibliography  follows ;  and  an  index  completes  the  work.  In 
these  days  when  the  historical  side  of  Christianity  is  often  given 
undue  prominence,  and  when  comparative  religion  sometimes 
seems  to  rob  the  gospel  of  supvernatural  power,  it  is  very  profit¬ 
able  to  read  such  mediaeval  writings  as  those  of  St.  Francis,  in 
which  the  Unh  Mystica  is  not  feared ;  and  the  question  “  What 
would  Jesus  do?”  is  ever  answered  from  the  foot  of  the  cross 
and  in  view  of  a  literal  following  of  the  celibacy,  poverty,  home¬ 
lessness,  and  non-resistance  of  the  Lord.  One  of  the  striking 
sayings  of  St.  Francis  was,  “  What  a  man  is  in  the  eyes  of  the 
God,  so  much  he  is,  and  no  more.”  His  rule  was,  “  to  live  in 
obedience  and  chastity,  and  without  property,  and  to  follow  the 
doctrine  and  footsteps  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  quoting  then 
Matt.  xix.  21.  His  whole  teaching  was  a  many-sided  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Hugh  M.  Scott. 


The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  :  the  Inferno.  A  Transla¬ 
tion  and  Commentary.  By  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York.  8vo.  Pp.  ix,  305.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $1.50,  net. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Vincent  has  presented  to  the  literary 
world  an  important  addition  to  the  literature  of  Dante’s  im¬ 
mortal  poem.  The  translation  is  as  literal  as  the  English  verse 
would  p>ermit,  and  both  the  introductory  and  running  notes 
are  illuminating.  Those  up>on  the  interpretation  of  Dante’s 
conception  of  the  relation  of  punishment  to  sins  are  of  special 
theological  as  well  as  literary  value : — 

“  The  conception  of  the  various  punishments  as  mere  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  brutal  forms  of  vengeance  must  be  summarily  dis¬ 
missed.  The  punishments  are  not  remote  effects  of  the  sins. 
Dante  abolishes  the  interval  between  the  sin  and  its  conse¬ 
quences.  He  foreshortens,  and  puts  the  sin  and  its  punishment 
together  before  us,  as  parts  of  an  organic  whole.  The  punish¬ 
ment  is  enfolded  in  the  sin — is  an  integral  part  of  it.  He  who 
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is  under  the  dominion  of  any  sin,  is  already  in  the  atmosphere 
of  its  punishment.  In  the  present  life  men  do  not  realize  this. 
It  is  brought  to  light  in  Dante’s  Hell.  The  several  punish¬ 
ments  are  not  arbitrary,  but  have  a  direct  and  definite  relation 
to  the  inward  moral  condition  of  the  transgressors,  and  are 
appropriate  expressions  of  that  condition.  Anger,  for  instance, 
envelopes  the  soul  in  a  foul  and  suffocating  medium  which 
distorts  the  vision  and  prevents  any  proper  apprehension  of 
truth”  (p.  195). 


The  Jordan  Valley  and  Petra.  By  William  Libbey, 
Sc.D.,  of  Princeton  University,  and  Franklin  E.  Hos¬ 
kins,  D.D.,  of  the  Syria  Mission,  Beirut.  With  (^ne  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifty-nine  Illustrations.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo. 
Pp.  XV,  353,  and  viii,  380.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  $6.00,  net. 

These  are  of  special  interest  to  the  clergy  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  biblical  work.  The  profuse  illustrations,  made 
from  photographs  taken  by  Dr.  Libbey  along  their  route,  give 
a  better  idea  of  the  country  than  does  any  other  work  which 
has  appeared.  Furthermore  a  large  part  of  the  region  covered 
is  that  which  has  been  seldom  visited  by  other  travelers,  and 
one  which  has  never  been  photographed  in  so  thorough  a 
manner  as  by  the  authors  of  these  volumes. 

The  territory  covered  is  well  outlined  in  the  Introduction, 
which  we  quote: 

“From  Beirut  with  its  port,  phonographs,  and  one  automobile, 
back  through  Crusading,  Mohammedan,  New  Testament,  Macca- 
bean,  and  Jewish  times,  to  the  desert  and  days  of  the  Exodus,  by 
way  of  the  Lebanon,  Jordan,  Galilee,  Gilead,  Moab,  Edom,  the 
Arabah  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  journey  into  regions  of  country  and 
of  history  that  are  far  from  the  beaten  line  of  the  ordinary 
traveler.” 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  in  the  land  of  Moab  they 
found  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  same  geographical 
names  in  identical  or  else  slightly  altered  form  continue  in 
use  now  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Moses,  “  and  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis.” 

"Successive  civilizations,  Semitic,  Greek,  Roman,  Christian,  Mo- 
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hammedan,  and  Crusader,  have  strewn  these  mountains  with 
ruins,  that  like  the  treasures  of  Egypt  have  been  preserved  in  a 
marvellous  way  to  our  own  times.  In  Egypt,  it  was  the  sands  cf 
the  desert,  carried  by  the  winds,  that  guarded  these  remnants  of 
antiquity.  East  of  the  Jordan  it  was  the  waves  of  nomadic  life 
that  ‘swept  in  again  as  remorselessly  as  the  tides  of  the  ocean’ 
each  time  the  early  civilizations  decayed  and  the  strong  arm  of 
government  weakened  at  Jerusalem,  at  Athens,  at  Rome,  at  Da¬ 
mascus,  and  at  Constantinople.  So  it  comes  as  a  brilliant  sur¬ 
prise  that  Kerak  in  Moab  possesses  the  finest  Crusader  ruin  ex¬ 
tant;  Madeba  yields  the  most  remarkable  geographical  curiosity, 
in  its  mosaic  map,  startling  us  with  the  unknown  extent  and 
wealth  of  the  trans-Jordanic  Christianity  of  those  centuries  after 
Christ”  (i.  34-35). 

As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Old  Testament 
biblical  names  have  continued  might  be  mentioned  Golan, 
spoken  of  in  Dent.  iv.  43 : 

‘‘In  the  days  of  Joshua  it  was  Golan;  in  Josephus  it  is  the 
same;  the  Romans  called  it  Gaulanitis,  and  for  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  it  has  been  what  it  is  to-day,  the  Jaulan.  The  pro¬ 
nunciation  has  differed  in  different  ages  and  languages  but  the 
individual  sounds  have  remained  the  same”  (i.  105-106). 

Another  site,  the  identification  of  which  is  extremely  inter¬ 
esting,  is  that  of  Kerak. 

‘‘While  as  yet  the  identification  of  Kerak  with  the  Kir  Hare- 
seth  of  2  Kings  iii.  is  not  complete,  the  whole  weight  of  evidence 
is  in  its  favor.  So  that  we  are  not  falling  into  error  when  wo 
connect  Keralc  with  the  gruesome  story  of  Mesha  who  ‘took  his 
eldest  son,  that  should  have  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  offered  him 
a  burnt  offering  upon  the  wall’  (2  Kings  iii.  27).  During  the 
period  of  the  judges,  the  Moabites,  whose  capital  seems  to  have 
been  Kerak,  compelled  the  Israelites  to  pay  them  tribute.  But 
Saul  and  David  and  later  kings  overcame  the  Moabites  and  re¬ 
versed  the  situation,  so  that  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  Mesha,  the  Mo¬ 
abite  King,  had  agreed  to  pay  to  the  King  of  Israel  ‘  an  hundred 
thousand  lambs,  and  an  hundred  thousand  rams  with  the  wool’ 
(2  Kings  iii.  4).  But  finding  an  opportunity  to  rebel  against  the 
corrupt  and  decaying  power  in  Samaria, 'he  did  so,  and  driving 
the  Israelites  out  of  Diban  and  Madeba,  he  rebuilt  the  fortresses 
north  of  the  Arnon.  His  victory,  however,  was  soon  turned  to 
sorrow  and  shame.  Jehorain  and  .Tehoshaphat  and  the  King  of 
Edom  moved  in  league  against  him.  They  chose  the  ‘  way  of  the 
wilderness  of  Edom,  and  made  a  circuit  of  seven  days’  journey, 
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where  there  was  no  water  for  the  host,  nor  for  the  beasts  that 
followed  them’  (2  Kings  iil.  9),  which  means  that  they  came 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Elisha  appeared,  to  save  the  host  at  a 
critical  moment  and  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  Moa¬ 
bites,  who  fled  from  city  to  city,  Ailing  up  the  wells  as  they  re¬ 
treated,  blocking  the  roads  by  felling  trees,  until  at  last  the  bloody 
strife  waged  round  the  walls  of  this  ancient  city.  Then  Mesha, 
the  boastful  King,  pressed  sore  by  the  angry  Israelites,  commit¬ 
ted  the  impious  act  of  burning  his  own  son,  the  heir-apparent,  in 
sacrifice  to  the  sun-god  on  the  walls  of  the  city.  This  act  caused 
such  horror  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  and  inspired  such 
fresh  courage  in  the  hearts  of  Mesha’s  men,  that  they  drove  back 
the  victorious  armies  of  the  allied  kings.  Then  he  set  up  the 
black  monument  to  Chemosh,  which  we  now  know  as  the  ‘  Moa¬ 
bite  Stone,’  to  commemorate  his  deliverance  and  victory.  This 
sombre  story  of  rebellion,  of  pride,  of  lawlessness,  of  bloodshed, 
and  of  shame  is  Kerak’s  first  claim  to  notice,  and  is  also  a  type 
of  all  her  subsequent  history.  It  was  a  border  city  then,  at  times 
Independent,  at  times  held  by  the  Israelites,  at  times  by  the  Edom¬ 
ites,  then  by  the  Moabites,  and  always  the  scene  of  lawlessness 
and  bloodshed  ”  (i.  333). 

These  few  examples  quoted  merely  indicate  what  will  be 
found  all  through  the  books,  showing  the  identification  of 
such  places  as  Bozrah,  Ramoth-Gilead,  Heshbon,  Mount  Hor, 
the  boundary  between  Moab  and  Edom,  and  other  places  of 
biblical  interest.  Here  again  the  illustrations  show  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  the  country,  and  bring  vividly  to  mind  the 
scenes  connected  with  the  wanderings  of  the  Children  of  Is¬ 
rael  in  the  wilderness  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  greater  part  of  the  second  volumie  is  devoted  to  the 
description  of  that  most  remarkable  of  ancient  cities,  Petra. 
To  the  biblical  student  the  greatest  interest  attaches  to  the 
“high  places”  so  often  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament. 
There  are  several  such  altars  found  at  Petra,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  center  of  this  worship,  against  which  the 
Children  of  Israel  were  so  constantly  warned.  We  quote  the 
description  of  one  of  these  “  high  places  ”  as  of  special  im¬ 
portance. 

"Immediately  across  the  great  roadway,  on  the  top  of  the  high¬ 
est  point,  are  the  shapeless  ruins  of  a  building  that  was  once 
fully  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  To  the  left  of  this  building. 
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and  opposite  the  mazzebah,  is  another  cutting  which  seems  to 
have  formed  a  grand  staircase,  leading  up  behind  the  large  build¬ 
ing  to  the  very  summit  of  the  rocky  mass,  where  we  found  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  search — the  most  ancient  High  Place. 

“  Our  camp  in  Petra  was  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  and  our  barometers  registered  thirty-seven  hundred  at  this 
point,  or  seven  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  city  about 
the  brook.  The  first  view  of  the  High  Place,  to  one  approaching 
it  from  this  direction,  is  that  of  the  sunken  court,  which  is  forty- 
seven  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide.  In  its  center,  cut  from  the 
native  rock,  is  a  small  raised  platform,  four  feet  ten  inches  by  two 
feet  seven  inches,  and  four  inches  high.  The  whole  court  slopes 
perceptibly  to  the  east  and  south,  and  was  drained  through  a 
cutting  at  the  southeast  comer. 

“  The  second  view  (High  Place — Altars)  gives  the  arrangement 
of  the  pools,  the  two  altars  on  the  west  side  of  the  sunken  court, 
with  the  raised  platform  immediately  in  front.  On  the  left  is  a 
pool  cut  into  the  rock  five  and  a  half  feet  long  and  about  sixteen 
inches  deep.  To  the  right  of  it  and  between  it  and  the  steps,  is 
another  smaller  cavity,  hollowed  out  and  connected  by  a  channel 
with  the  round  altar  just  above  it.  The  round  altar  is  formed  by 
two  concentric  depressions  cut  into  the  rock,  the  outer  one  being 
forty-six  inches  in  diameter  and  the  inner  one  seventeen  inches. 
If  this  was  the  spot  for  slaying  the  bloody  sacrifices,  then  the 
blood  would  run  down  and  collect  in  the  cavity  close  to  the  stair¬ 
way. 

“  The  other  altar  is  a  detached  rectangular  block,  nine  by  six 
feet,  with  the  passage-way  all  round  it.  It  Is  approached  by  the 
stairs  seen  in  the  pictures  and  plan,  and,  in  addition  to  the  strange 
cuttings  on  the  comers,  contains  a  depression  forty-three  Inches 
long  and  four  Inches  deep,  possibly  for  libations,  or  parts  of  the 
burnt  offerings.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  sunken  court  Is  a 
cutting  that  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  a  seat  accommodat¬ 
ing  at  least  ten  persons.  Thirty  feet  south  of  the  southern  end  of 
the  court  is  a  large  pool,  seven  feet  eight  inches  by  ten  feet,  and 
three  feet  deep,  cut  into  the  solid  rock.  The  worshipper  or  priest 
who  ascended  these  altar  stairs,  and  then  turned  to  face  the 
court  found  himself  looking  towards  the  rising  sun”  (ii.  172-175). 

From  the  foregoing  quotations  it  will  be  seen  that  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  information  and  new  light  is  shed  on  Old 
Testament  history  by  this  work  of  research  east  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  great  possibilities  for  further  discov¬ 
eries  in  this  region  and  the  inestimable  value  of  such  work  to 
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the  cause  of  biblical  archaeology  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
wealth  of  results  obtained  by  this  expedition,  which  might  be 
called  a  reconnoissance.  Doubtless  detailed  excavation  and 
research  throughout  the  land  of  Moab  would  yield  invaluable 
material  bearing  on  Old  Testament  history,  and  this  field  de¬ 
mands  attention. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  these  volumes  which,  although 
full  of  scientific  information,  are  written  in  a  pleasing  and 
interesting  style,  which  makes  their  perusal  a  recreation,  and 
thus  combines  pleasure  and  intellectual  profit  in  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  manner. 


The  Development  of  Palestine  Exploration  :  Being  the 
Ely  Lectures  for  1903.  By  Frederick  Jones  Bliss,  Ph.D., 
author  of  “A  Mound  of  Many  Cities,”  “  Excavations  at  Je¬ 
rusalem,  1894-1897,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  xix,  337.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  ^ons.  $1.50,  net. 

Dr.  Bliss  gives  in  these  lectures  a  complete  history  of  Pales¬ 
tine  exploration,  coupled  with  an  interesting  statement  of  what 
the  exploration  of  the  future  is  to  be.  One  whole  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  work  of  Robinson,  who  is  still  the  prince  of 
explorers.  In  the  account  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  author  has  been  very  modest  in  describ¬ 
ing  his  own  work  at  Tell-el-Hesy  and  other  places. 

The  general  work  of  exploration  has  been  now  so  nearly 
accomplished  that  future  discoveries  are  to  be  made  mostly  by 
experts  who  are  familiar  with  the  style  of  pottery  characteristic 
of  the  different  ages. 

“  The  knowledge  gained  from  these  studies  in  pottery  wiil  be  useful 
in  two  ways.  First,  it  wiil  serve  as  a  guide  to  others,  as  it  has 
served  to  us,  in  the  choice  of  sites  to  be  excavated.  Secondiy,  it  may 
lead  others,  as  it  has  led  us,  to  reopening  the  discussion  of  such  Bib¬ 
lical  Identifications  as  have  been  based  merely  on  the  supposed  sur¬ 
vival  of  ancient  town-names  and  on  a  general  correspondence  with 
indefinite  topographical  references.  Petrie,  bringing  his  pottery-key 
from  Egypt,  was  able  to  disprove,  almost  at  a  single  glance,  an  Identi¬ 
fication  formerly  accepted  by  many  scholars.  The  site  of  Khurbet 
’AJlftn  had  seemed  to  suit  well  enough  what  was  known  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Eglon,  and  in  the  modern  name  was  supposed  to  be  heard  an 
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echo  of  the  ancient.  But  Eglon  was  a  member  of  the  Amorite  league 
which  Included  the  neighboring  town  of  Lachlsh.  For  many  centuries 
the  histories  of  the  two  places  ran  parallel.  Their  remains,  then 
should  show  the  same  characteristics.  Those  of  Lachlsh— Tell-el- 
Hesy — rise  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet  and  contain  pottery  from  an  early 
pre-Israelite  period  almost  to  Seleucldan  times.  At  the  small  site  of 
Khurbet  ’Ajian  Petrie  found  but  a  very  slight  accumulation  above  the 
virgin  soil  strewn  with  Roman  pottery.  Eglon,  then,  must  be  sought 
for  elsewhere,  perhaps,  as  Petrie  suggests,  three  miles  south  of  Lach- 
ish  at  Tell-en-Nejlleh,  where  he  found  a  large  and  lofty  mound  whose 
pottery  indicated  extreme  antiquitj’  and  long-continued  occupation. 
My  application  of  the  pottery-scale  to  Khurbet-Shuweikeh,  a  site 
above  the  Valley  of  Elah,  i^roved  it  to  be  late,  thus  coutirming  my 
suspicions  that  these  slight  remains  could  not  be  those  of  the  city  of 
Shocoh  once  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  Robinson  did  an  immense  service 
in  proving  that  the  anclenj;  nomenclature  has  so  largely  survived  In 
the  modern  Arabic  names.  These  are  of  the  highest  value  as  clews. 
But  in  some  cases  sites  are  known  to  have  shifted”  (pp.  201-292). 


The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch  :  An  Examination  of  the 
Results  of  the  Higfher  Criticism.  By  Randolph  H.  McKim, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Wash- 
in^on,  D.  C.  With  a  Foreword  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury'. 
12mo.  Pp.  xvii,  13().  London  and  Bombay :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Company.  $1.00,  net. 

One  of  the  best  of  many  recent  answers  to  the  assumptions 
of  the  current  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  summary 
of  Hommel’s  argument  for  the  historicity  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
worthy  of  sj>ecial  attention : — 

“  That  brilliant  orientalist,  Dr.  Hommel,  undertakes  to  prove  Well- 
hausen  in  error  in  various  points,  and  maintains :  ( 1 )  That  In  Its 

beginnings  the  Israelitish  religion  w'as  a  mixture  of  ancestral  worship 
and  fetich  ism  is  negatived  by  the  absence  of  any  traces  of  the  same  in 
the  language.  Philology  Is  against  it.  (2)  The  Tel  el-Amarna  tab¬ 
lets  (1430  B.C.)  and  the  Egyptian  Mlnnsean  inscriptions  indirectly 
confirm  the  reliability  of  the  Hebrew  tradition,  and  the  existence  of 
pre-Mosaic  records.  (3)  Wellhausen’s  view  of  ancient  Hebrew  tra¬ 
dition  meets  an  unanswerable  argument  in  the  authenticity  of  Gene¬ 
sis  xiv.,  which  he  says  can  no  longer  be  denied.  Its  alleged  exilic 
date  ‘must  be  absolutely  abandoned.’  (4)  As  to  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  name  Jehovah.  (5)  As  to  the  alleged  post-exilic  date 
of  the  Priestly  Code,  Hommel  finds  proof  of  a  far  earlier  date  in  the 
absence  of  Babylonian  and  Aramaic  loan  words.  (6)  The  personal 
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names  ascribed  to  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  times,  instead  of  being  late 
exilic  Inventions,  Hommel  finds  to  have  been  in  actual  use  at  those 
neriods  and  could  not  have  been  invented  even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
the  Kings.  (7)  The  supposition  that  the  Priestly  Code  was  a  post- 
exilic  invention,  ‘having  no  existence  in  the  time  of  the  prophets,’ 
Involves  in  Hommel’s  view  ‘  such  a  monstrous  falsification  of  tradi¬ 
tion  between  Ezekiel  and  Ezra  as  is  absolutely  incompatible  with 
everything  we  know'  of  the  national  characteristics  of  the  Israelites 
during  their  previous  history.’  (8)  In  short,  Hommel,  w'riting  in 
1897,  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  promulgation  of  Wellhausen’s 
theory,  declares  that  the  ‘  Graf-Wellhausen  theory  is  contradicted  in 
various  particulars  by  evidence  of  the  mo.st  direct  kind,  which  defies 
contradiction’”  (pp.  90-01). 

The  Higher  Criticism  Cross-Examined:  An  Appeal  and 

a  Warning.  By  Frederick  D.wis  Storey.  8vo.  Pp.  262. 

Philadelphia :  The  Griffith  and  Rowland  Press.  $1.25. 

In  Protestant  circles  the  appeal  of  the  higher  critics  of  the 
Bible  must  ultimately  be  made  to  the  judgment  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  laity.  Otherwise  a  net<r  and  irresponsible  clique  of  critics 
will  have  usurped  the  place  of  the  general  council  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  from  whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeal.  The 
present  volume  is  an  able  and  acute  examination  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  conclusions  of  those  higher  critics  who  would  re¬ 
verse  the  whole  order  of  Old  Testament  history.  The  author 
finds  the  weak  points  in  their  harness  and  delivers  most  telling 
blows.  The  critics  themselves  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
volume. 


The  Growth  of  Christian  Faith.  By  George  Ferries, 

M.A.,  D.D.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi,  368.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

$2.50,  net. 

The  author  begins  this  important  volume  by  an  admirable 
discussion  of  the  prepossessions  in  favor  of  Christianity  created 
by  the  felt  value  of  its  contents.  He  notes  the  general  esteem 
for  righteousness  growing  in  the  world,  and  states  with  much 
force  the  fact  that  science,  having  lost  its  novelty,  has  lost  its 
glamour,  and  is  now  the  ally  of  religion;  so  that  the  mind  of  all 
well-instructed  persons  can  seek  the  acquisition  of  faith  with 
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calmness  of  mind.  After  tracing  the  growth  of  initial  faith 
through  its  various  stages  of  enlargement  by  natural  means,  the 
author  skillfully  presents  the  evidence  for  the  historical  exist¬ 
ence  of  Christ,  concluding  that  the  growing  spirituality  of  the 
Christian  life  emphasizing  one’s  own  personal  immortalitv 
gives  the  ability  to  believe  that  Christ’s  pure  spirit  survived  the 
Crucifixion.  “  Then  it  is  credible  that  for  an  urgent  purpose 
there  was  a  manifestation  of  his  life  to  the  first  disciples.”  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  author  dwells  largely  upon  the  sub¬ 
jective  aspect  of  Christian  evidences,  but  this  is  presented  with 
such  power  that  one  is  naturally  led  to  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  direct  historical  evidence.  While  holding  that  the  Bible 
is  not  itself  Revelation,  but  “  is  the  written  record  of 
it”  (p.  162),  he  vigorously  maintains  that  “it  is  beyond  the 
pow'er  or  wit  of  any  living  man  to  replace  the  written  narrative 
of  the  Bible  by  a  better.  .  .  .  The  best  record  attainable  is  that 
which  we  have  in  the  Bible,  since  it  was  written  by  those  men 
who  received  the  Revelation,  or  by  their  contemporaries  in 
Israel  who  were  en  rapport  with  it  and  under  its  power,  by  men 
who  were  themselves  concerned  in  the  events  that  are  described, 
or  who  in  some  cases  lived  soon  after  them.  .  .  .  Hence,  if  any 
writers  are  to  be  trusted,  they  are.  And  the  chosen  people  lived 
and  died  for  their  faith,  and  accordingly  they  preserved  and 
handed  down  the  records  of  Revelation  with  scrupulous  care” 
(pp.  163-164). 

Why  is  Christianity  True?  Christian  Evidences.  By  E. 

Y.  Mullins,  D.D.  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Southern  Bap¬ 
tist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.  8vo.  Pp.  xx, 

450.  Chicago:  Christian  Culture  Press.  $1.50. 

A  valuable  handbook  of  Christian  Evidences,  specially  adapted 
to  the  general  public.  In  the  first  part,  the  author  deals  very 
wisely  with  pantheism,  materialism,  agnosticism;,  evolution,  and 
theism ;  in  the  second,  he  gives  a  forcible  summary  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  argument  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  four 
Gospels ;  and  in  the  third  and  fourth,  large  and  deserved  promi¬ 
nence  to  th^  arguments  drawn  from  Christian  experience  and 
Christian  history.  The  volume  is  to  be  highly  commended. 
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Christian  Doctrine.  By  Professor  W.  Brenton  Greene, 
Jr.,  D.D.  12mo.  Pp.  55.  Philadelphia :  The  Westminster 

Press. 

This  excellent  handbook  is  mainly  an  exposition  of  the 
Westminster  Catechism.  A  study  of  it  by  those  outside  the 
Presbyterian  Church  will  do  much  to  dispel  unwarranted 
prejudices,  and  to  impress  on  them  phases  of  truth  which,  if 
once  too  much  emphasized,  are  now  far  too  much  neglected. 

Comparative  Religion  :  Its  Genesis  and  Growth.  By  Louis 
Henry  Jordan,  B.D.  (Edin.),  late  Special  Lecturer  in  Com¬ 
parative  Religion  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Principal  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt. 
8vo.  Pp.  xix,  668.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
$3.50,  net. 

This  volume  adheres  pretty  strictly  to  its  title,  which  limits 
the  discussion  to  the  genesis  and  gfrowth  of  the  science,  and  is 
to  be  followed  by  others  upon  its  principles  and  problems,  and 
its  opportunity  and  outlook.  The  author  well  justifies  the  claim 
of  the  subject  to  being  reckoned  among  the  sciences,  since  no 
science  is  anything  more  than  a  tentative  accumulation  of  facts 
related  to  a  given  subject,  and  their  arrangement  according 
to  some  evident  coherent  principle.  Science  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  word  never  arrives  at  a  final  certainty,  except 
it  be  in  mathematics  and  pure  ethics,  which  deal  wholly  with 
axioms  and  hypotheses.  The  chief  value  of  this  volume  will 
be  found  in  its  bibliographical  department,  which  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  full. 

The  Development  of  Religious^ Liberty  in  Connecticut. 
By  M.  Louise  Greene,  Ph.D.  8vo.  Pp.  xiii,  552.  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  1905. 
$2.00,  net. 

How  recent  has  been  the  attainment  of  both  civil  and  relig¬ 
ious  liberty  even  in  America  can  scarcely  be  realized  without 
reading  this  careful,  perspicuous,  and  learned  volume.  It  was 
as  late  as  1818  that  Congregationalism  ceased  to  be  the  state 
church  in  Connecticut,  and  other  Christian  denominations  were 
granted  absolute  liberty.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
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tury  the  New  Haven  Colony  enacted  that  whosoever  should 
commit  the  second  offense  of  propagating  the  views  of  the 
Quakers  should  be  “  branded,  as  well  as  committed  to  prison 
and  for  a  fourth  offense  they  were  to  have  their  tongues  bored 
through  with  hot  irons  ”  (p.  504).  It  was  not  until  1705  that 
this  law  was  repealed,  and  the  Quakers  were  the  first  to  obtain 
religious  liberty.  But  the  Constitution  of  1818  gave  an  au¬ 
thority  to  the  smiall  country  towns  which  is  anomalous  in  the 
Republic.  In  the  Legislature  at  the  present  time.  New  Haven, 
with  a  population  of  108,000,  has  no  greater  representation 
than  each  of  ten  other  towns  with  a  population  ranging  from 
428  to  885.  In  the  history  of  Connecticut  consociationism,  the 
advocates  of  wholesale  union  of  denominations  with  different 
ideas  of  church  government  might  learn  some  wholesome  les¬ 
sons.  The  entire  history  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive,  and  the  publication  of  the  volume  just  now  is  timely. 


Samuel  J.  Mills,  Missionary  Pathfinder,  Pioneer,  and  Pro¬ 
moter.  By  Thomas  C.  Richards.  8vo.  Pp.  280.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  The  Pilgrim  Press. 

This  is  among  the  most  interesting  and  important  volumes 
fitly  marking  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  The 
influence,  upon  missionary  effort,  of  a  few  devoted  young  n>en 
in  Williams  College,  of  whom  Mills  was  a  leader,  is  beyond  all 
estimate.  The  simple  truth  is  here  more  interesting  than  fic¬ 
tion.  No  one’s  historical  education  is  complete  until  he  has 
read  this  biography. 

A  Century  of  Drink  Reform  in  the  United  States.  By 
August  F.  Fehlandt.  8vo.  Pp.  410.  Cincinnati:  Jen¬ 
nings  &  Graham;  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.  $1.50. 

This  history  of  the  temperance  reform  which  began  one 
hundred  years  ago  contains  a  discriminating  account  of  the 
complications  arising  in  connection  with  legal  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  of  the 
educational  movements  in  progress  during  the  last  half-cen¬ 
tury,  and  closes  with  a  discussion  of  the  f>olicy  of  prohibition. 
The  author’s  conclusions  are  that  the  question  of  legislation 
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must  be  “taken  out  of  the  sphere  of  partisan  politics.  The 
method  which  wrought  such  majorities  for  prohibition  in 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Dakotas,  and 
piled  up  so  large  a  vote  in  a  dozen  other  States,  suggests  to  us 
the  correct  method  of  procedure.  It  is  the  non-partisan  meth¬ 
od,  as  it  has  been  named,  with  this  difference,  that  it  shall 
now  be  consistently  employed  to  the  end.  The  crippling  and 
partial  failure  of  prohibition  in  these  States  has  not  been  due 
to  the  non-partisan  method,  but  to  the  abandonnuent  of  that 
method  the  moment  prohibition  had  been  declared  for.  To 
carry  out  a  public  policy  requires  not  alone  the  enactment  of 
a  law,  but  the  faithful  execution  also  of  that  law,  until  its 
benefits  shall  have  become  so  manifest  and  generally  accepted 
that  serious  opposition  to  it  will  cease.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  prohibition,  which  encounters  difficulties  unknown  to  other 
laws.  Now  in  these  States  the  non-partisan  method  did  not 
even  extend  to  the  framing  of  the  law,  still  less  to  its  enforce¬ 
ment.  All  these  things  were  left  to  re§^lar  party  machinery, 
with  such  means  and  disposition  as  were  found  at  hand.  The 
non-partisan  method  went  so  far  as  to  say,  simply,  that  the 
people  wanted  such  a  law.  But  it  did  enable  the  people  to 
find  their  voice  on  this  question,  and  to  speak  so  clearly  as  to 
be  heard  above  the  din  of  political  strife.  Herein  lies  the 
promise  of  this  method.  Only  something  more  is  necessary 
than  going  to  the  polls  and  recording  a  wish.  To  a  self-gov¬ 
erning  people  is  given  the  privilege  and  power  to  carry  this 
wish  into  effect. 

“The  same  people,  therefore,  who  in  a  momentary  forget¬ 
fulness  of  party  feeling  have  said  that  they  wanted  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  law,  must  keep  in  their  own  hands  also  the  actual  framing 
of  such  a  law,  and  themselves  enforce  it.  Under  our  form  of 
government  this  is  done  through  chosen  representatives.  To 
this  end  all  those  who  have  cast  their  votes  together,  regard¬ 
less  of  party,  for  prohibition,  must  also  cast  their  ballots  to¬ 
gether  for  certain  men  of  their  own  number — legislators — 
who  will  adequately  enact  this  policy  into  law ;  and  again  cast 
their  ballots  together  for  certain  other  men  of  their  own  num¬ 
ber — executive  officials — who  will  effectually  carry  this  law 


